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A Wilgrimage in Sumy Lands. 


i. 
ENTERING SPAIN. 
IERCING the rock-scarped Pyrenees, 

Our tunneled way 

Glints through the mazy, sunlit trees 
And verdurous spray. 

Through golden valleys, festal, soft 
Festoons we trail, 

Floating our flags of smoke aloft— 
A steel-bIlne veil— 

O’er all the slopes where tasseled corn 
Waves sheeted gold, 

And sun-drunk grapes, in riot born, 
O’erlace and fold 

The kilted Basques, in bodice gay, 
With eyes of fire 

That ope and glow like young-orbed day, 
Or flash with ire. 

Vittoria spreads her battle-field 
Yellow with grain; 

Where Jourdan's legions, forced to yield, 
Bewailed their slain. 

Dun Burgos suddenly uprears 
Her casque of stone, 

Grim spectre of long-vanished years, 
Silent and lone. 





| 
| 


VALLADOLID. 


Sad memories spring where fallen greatness dies, 
O’ermastered by neglect and rights withheld. 

In Valladolid, mossed and gray, a hut! 

Where to the dying pilot visions trooped 

Of purpling empires, leaning on the West, 

Inlaid with brimming, unshored floods, 

And mountains, bedded in the scarlet warmth 
Of flowers, belted with zoning pomps, ice-crowned ; 
Empires which pile the centuries’ highway 

With deeds that dwarf Iberia’s withered Past. 
Hot, hectic curses burn upon the cheek 

Of yonder Plaza, where erst tongues of flame, 
Licking up martyr lives, still syllable the shame 
Of Torquemada through the avenging years, 
And hiss reproaches on the accursed House 
Which slowly pressed to death the Genoese 
Who on the harlot breast of Spain hud hung 
The priceless jewels of a Continent. 


TI. 
THE ESCORIAL. 

Lo! on the Guadarama’s crest, 

Where Desolation sits and sighs— 
A place proud Philip loved the best, 

And where his shriveled body lies— 
Enshrined in robes of royal state 

Spain's guilty monarchs gathered rest, 
And empty coffins hungry wait 

The guiltier living to invest. 
Anchored in rock, huge pillared towers 

Sentry this palace, convent, tomb: 
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Where yearly Isabella cowers 
And tells her beads in midnight gloom, 

Then hurries, shrived, to vulgar rounds 
Of wanton pleasures, while the fall 

Of monkish feet unlisted sounds 
Through all the dark Escorial. 


IV. 
MADRID. 

Madrid through all her streets is chill 

With smothered treasons, yet the air 
Lisps naught but passions which distill 

Their poisoned odors every where. 
Through silken veils Love lightly steals; 

The dark mantilla’s draping grace 
Reveals the charms it fain conceals, 

And draws the gallant’s guilty pace. 
Yet here are swords to freedom sworn, 
And hearts that wait her breaking morn! 








Turn we to coronated art; 

Murillo’s floating, cloud-borne child 
Reposing on the mother’s heart, 

By airy music, rapt, beguiled ; 
Ruben’s plump, rose-fed cherubs fair ; 


Claude’s landscapes steeped in love and light; 


Velasquez loading all the air 

With the damp sweats of grief and night, 
Weighting the cross, the soul, and eye 
With Heaven's incarnate mystery. 
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va 
TOLEDO. 

Moorish Toledo! to thy rock fast-bound, 

The vulture, Time, has fattened on thy heart 
"Mid sad decay no wreathed viols sound ; 

Mute is the clang of steel, thy armorer's art 
Mute all, save where the cooling plash and fall 

Of water lulls to dewy, roseate sleep, 
And tinkling fountains, weird and musical, 

In slumbrous meshes the hushed senses keep. 
Beneath the cloistering arch the myrtle softly twine 
Its loving arms around the amorous vines. 


Lt 





VI. 
SPANISH TRAVELING. 


From Spain's cruel brain two inventions have sprung 
Which bodies and souls long ages have wrung ; 
The rack, far inreaching to thought, mind, and sense, 
And, oh torture prolonged! the dread diligence ; 
That contrivance uneasy, where wretches a score 
Toss inside half stifled, while asses before 

Drag its slow-moving weight o’er the dust-buried road, 
Aud undinnered stomachs disquiet corrode 

The pleasure-bound tourists, who find but too late 
That in Spain one mast learn, though hungry, to wait, 
In vain were complaints, in vain gold or ire, 

When Menjibar proclaimed no beds, lights, or fire, 
And the wearisome hours through a long winter night 
Ached o’er the stone floor till the slow dawn of light. 
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VIL. 

THE MOSQUE OF CORDOVA. 
The morning’s frost-work turned to stone! 
A marble forest, swiftly grown 
To beauty through the pillared air, 
Its varied shafts, smooth, straight, and fair, 
And marble blossoms tossed on high, 
Perpetual bloom beneath the sky; 
Such was the mosque, to Allah given, 
The dusky Moors’ cool pearly heaven, 
Insphered with stars, with gems inlaid, 
Through which the perfumed breezes swayed 
Intrancing, wildering, dreamy power, 
And praise exhaled, as from the flower, 
Rich odors, floating high above, 
Enwreathing earth and heaven with love. 


Vill. 
SEVILLE. 

She sits upon her chosen river, 
The winding, loving Guadalquivir, 
And smiles amid her orange bowers 
And charms the gay, voluptuous hours 
With rebec, dance, guitars unseen, 
And whispered loves from leafy screen, 
Or where the balcon's latticed shade 
Is lit by eyes of blushing maid; 

So Seville sits upon her river, 
The winding, loving Guadalquivir. 


The Alcazar’s sweet mystery, 
Inlacing arch and tracery, 
All day the glowing throng allure 
To courts and halls where loved the Moor. 
Above the roof is shot with stars, 
And ambers flush the threading bars 
Which curtained the Sultana’s shrine 
And golden spaces intertwine. 
So Seville sits upon her river, 
The winding, loving Guadalquivir. 


IX. 
CADIZ. 
Fair Cadiz, fond bride of the sea, 
At thy nuptials bright 
Gay mermaid and sprite 
Danced so merrily, merrily. 





In thy lap they dropped flowers, 
Silks, corn, fruits, full-heaped, 
Sea-harvests, wide-reaped 

In measureless, large-portioned dowers. 


X. 
THE SPANISH COAST. 
Along the rugged Spanish Main, 
O’er foam-lit sea, 
Our beat flings back the wild disdain 
From keel so free. 


| 


On! past the Cape of Trafalgar 
Where Nelson fell; 

No—rose in history a star, 
And there shall dwell. 


Down now the anchor! Furl the sail 
Touch we the strand ; 

Where eyes shine through the mists of veil— 
Shine deep and bland. 


XI. 

GIBRALTAR. 
Upon the bristling cannoned rock 
Gibraltar sits so sullen, grand; 
Its strong, broad breast rolls back the shock 
Of war's stern waves which lash its strand. 
On Europe leans its massive arm ; 
On Afric’s shore it scowls and frowns; 
Lifts its red flag on each alarm 
And with its troops each rock-head crowns, 
Stubborn as England, grim and proud, 
She hugs two continents at will, 
Hangs out her standard ‘gainst the cloud, 
And stands the ocean's sentinel! 


MALAGA. 
Upon a gentle curving bay, 
Whose rippling waters kiss the shore, 
Malaga basks in sunniest day, 
And wins her lovers evermore. 


Sweet vines grow round her open brow: 
The almond decks her flowing hair; 
Bright tropic fruits lean from the bough, 

An‘ blossoms tint the scented air. 


List to ¢he clacking castanet, 
The dark-limbed, swarthy gipsy girl; 
Her full-tressed hair and eyes of jet 
Spin streams of fire in circling whirl. 


oe RTE as 
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GRANADA. 
Granada, vision of the soul 
Where the tamed pulses leap and play! 
All Orient splendors here unroll 
And burst into perpetual May. 
Here full-lapped Plenty has her home; 
Fruits all the flowing seasons zone; 
And verdant waves with blossoms foam, 
And Flora laughs upon her throne. 


Vermilion are thy massive towers; 
Thy walls aglow with colors gleam; 
And 'mid thy murmuring leafy bowers 
The opal lights of waters beam. 
Through all thy groves birds flame and sing; 


Thy hands are full of ruby wines; 
And red-ripe growths their tributes bring 
To pile thy rich, imperial shrines. 


Tur ALHAMBRA. 
Delicious, wondrous, sparkling, bright, 
Alhambra, are thy courts and halls, 
Where piays and dies the captive light, 
And silvery plash of fountains falls 
‘Mid scenes where angels well might stray, 
Pause, and admire, nor sinning gaze 
On pillared arch and sculptured way, 
Where, in their earlier, fresher days, 
The colors robbed the sun of light 
And gathered all the pearls of night. 


But see! from out a squalid den, 
Scooped from the steep and rocky hill, 
A corpse, upborne by strong-limbed men; 
While voices, clanging sharp and shrill, 
Mix with the thrum of castanet, 
And break upon the morning air; 
While all the swarthy tribe are met 
To its earth-home the corpse to bear. 
And now, prolonged o’er hill and vale, 
Swells out the Gipsies’ Funeral Wail: 


Come one—come all to Heaven's high fest; 

Came see whom God has called to rest— 

Called from earth's fields to be His quest: 
Salute the Bride! 


Come one—come all—tis Break of Day ; 

Our sister beckons us away ; 

Her spirit’s risen—this is but clay: 
Salute the Bride! 


Death brought from Heaven her robe of white ; 
God called her to His Home of Light; 
The Day is here—behind is Night: 

Salute the Bride! 


Her earthly sighings now are o'er, 

Her sorrows and her trials sore; 

No crosses now—no more—no more: 
Salute the Bride! 


In ploce of rags are garments white ; 

In place of want are feasts so bright; 

‘Tis Darkness here—there all is Light: 
Salute the Bride! 


Farewell, Granada! Many are the sighs 
That well from hearts which look their last on thee. 

Farewell—but no; we can not part; thy skies, 
Thy trancing beauty shall forever be 

The exile’s dower—divorceless—wealth inwrought, 
My breathing self—absorbed, appropriate, 

The changeless substance of my changeless thought, 
Yet ever reaching back insatiate, 

From whom no partings part, no widening spaces 

sever— 

Granada! thou art mine forever and forever. 


XIV. 
ANDALUSIAN TRAVELING. 


Through the warm and scented shadows, mottling 
all the devious way, 

Where the breath of fragrant breezes creeps through 
all the languid day; 

Through the forests’ golden edges, o’er sierras spiked 
with pines, 

Where the village slumbers softly in its nest of lat- 
ticed vines ; 

Where the misty hoods of evening cover o'er the 
mountains bare, 

And the shouts of peasant voices echo through the 
pausing air ; 

Or where coned trees upbearing lift their pikes into 
the sky, 

And the march of mountain torrents tramp like 
helmed battalions by; 

Winds and turns our little party, turns and winds 
our caravan, 
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Shivering now on dizzy ledges, wading now the tor- ; Around the flushed arena; then espies 


rent's span. 

Oft the muleteer’s gay carol wakes the mossed and 
darkling vale; 

Oft the wide-armed crucifix whispers, not unheard, 
the tale 


The picador upon his horse expectant, 

Firm in his seat, and armed with lance of steel. 
The chulos gay and fluttering cloaks, 

Like clouds dissolving, hover round his front, 
Fain to divert the onset. One moment gleams 


Of red murder, swift and deadly, in the brooding | The lifted lance; then, pushed by sinewvy arm, 
solitude ; 7 

To the bandit scanty plunder; to the wolf his dain- 

" | 


tiest food 


Streaks the bull’s panting sides with crimson spouts: 
While he, hot with agony, his strength aroused, 
Plunges his pikes of horn deep in the horse, 
Opening great ragged seams; then tosses him 
From out his raging path. 


Dripping red rivulets, 


And his eyes ablaze with dangerous fire, 


Set on rocky, Titan shoulders, gray-beard towers 
nod o’er our path, 

Where the brave Campeador smote his foe in mighty 
wrath ; 

Path where helmed and belted knight met and slew | 
the Saracen, 

In the gorge where Silence listens—in the narrow 
wooded glen, 

Andalusia’s coal-black horses glance, then speed away 
from sight ; 

Andalusian cavaliers flash in colors warm and bright; | 

Andalusia’s dark-eyed maidens, pearl -embosomed, | 
dance and sing; 

And around our caravan floats the budding, bloom- 
ing Spring. 


xv. 
THE BULL-FIGHT. 
The round arena stills its brimming cries, 
Fixed on the grated doors which swing apart 
As brazen clangs of trumpets die amid 
The unwaved fans. With fiery spring the bull 





| Again the peal of brass. 


| 
} 


Now he paws the sands: then, mad with torture, 
Flings his quivering bulk around the circle, 
Shooting hot breaths through all the lurid air. 
The nimble chulos shun his threatening ire, 
And horses shiver as they dumbly stand, 
With bandaged eyes, conscious of peri! 
Hovering in the air, unknowing where ‘twill strike 
Tossing his wide frontlets, leaps the bull 
Full on a gathered huddle, rolling in the dust 
Rider and horse, chulos and picador. 
Trampling the mangled heap, and wading through 
Entrsils and gory limbs in angry butchery. 
Surging in stormy gusts wild shouts acclaim 
The onslaught. 

Now the trumpet sounds a pause, 
And in the lull fans winnow the faint air, 
And Valencia’s girls, heedless of pity and of blood, 
Turn gayly to the gallant’s ready tale. 
Again the trumpets bray; and flashing knives 
With ribbons decked are brought, and cruel hands 
Intix their barbed heads in the bull's neck, 
Rekindling now his ebbing fury, slacked and spent, 
Oozing away, and dripping drop by drop. 
New frenzy rages through his swelling veins ; 
His blood-shot eyes roll in fierce agony; 
And cruel welts enridge his furrowed sides ; 
Foaming with bloody sweat, and with gay ribbons 
Mocked. Now through flying picadors he tears, 
Pursues the trembling chulos, rages wide 
In staggering fury, goring in his pain 
Horses, or dead or dying on the field. 
With nimble step 
The spada—hero now in fallen Spain— 
Bowing to Alcaldé and murmuring fans, 
Permission craves the bloody sport to end. 
Before the bull, gliding like cat, he stands, 
And waves the blood-red flag fall in his face ; 


| Then—as the nobler beast the hated color 


| 


Leaps far within the hushed ellipse, his horns 
Uptossed and tail erect, defiant quivering. 
Quickly he glares around the inclosing throng 
Piled 'gainst the roofing sky. Bravo! bravissimo! 
Burst defying welcomes round the human walls. 
Amazed he stands; then flings himself across 
The flaring space upon the chulo’s cloak, 
Which quivers-like a glancing flame, then vanishes 
Behind the bulwark's shelter. 

Balked of his prey, 
The mad, infuriate bull bounds in long leaps 


Stabs—the short, straight sword is driven to his life 
While gurgling plaudits load the bowing wretch 
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XVI. 
ON THE RAIL. 
Ding! dong!! rings the bell! 
Gay Valencia, fare thee well: 


Phizz! phizz !—clear the track, 
Look ahead and never back. 


‘Gainst the sky our rockets stream ; 
In our wake a flery seam: 
Through the tunnels sudden night 
Chases fast the brakeman’s light. 


All along the sea-fringed strand ; 
O’er the fruit-enwebbing land ; 
Through the golden swales of grain 
Flies our panting, breathing train. 


Far and wide the map unrolls 
Wall-clasped towns and vineyard scrolls; 
Gilded spires and gay chateaux 

Spin and whirl and backward. uow. 


Still on !—on !—o’er life’s track 
Look ahead and never back. 
Sow the Past with fiery seed 
Springing to our future need 


XVII. 
FUNEREAL. 


There are flowers around the bier, but the sweetest 
flower of all 
Is the maid who straitened lies on the sable, sil- 
vered pall, 
And around whose upborne form heavy footsteps 
slowly fall— 
Slowly fall. 


Through her streets now hushed and silent Barce- 
lona weeping goes, 
And the bells, through pulsing pauses, toll the uni- 
versal woes, 
And the hooded slow procession to the Cypress City | 
flows— | 
Sadly flows. 


Cymbals and guitars are silent in Spain's busy mart | 
of trade ; 
Hushed the dancer's tinkling feet—hushed before that 
silent maid, | 
And toward the Cypress City creeps the moving 
length'ning shade— 
Creeps the shade. 


Thus two cities stand forever, growing by each oth- | 
er’s side; 
This aglow with life and beauty, throbbing with a 
crimson pride, 
That all silent, pale, and shadowy, whither pvurs | 
the ebbing tide— 
Ebbs the tide. | 


| 


XVIII. 
ACROSS THE PYRENEES—INTO FRANCE. 


Over the high-backed Pyrenees 
Clambering slow, 

Through rugged pass, ‘neath dwarfing trees 
Toiling we go. 


Along this dizzy, beetling path, 
Through rock-cleft arch, 

Have swept, in tempest and in wrath 
With iron march, 


Rome's legions and the Punic swarm 
And bannered Spain, 

Spreading afar War's pale alarm 
O’er peaceful plain. 


Snow piles the crested Pyrenees 
Whose morning glance 

Flashes far down the slope of trees 
O’er sun-bathed France. 


XIX. 
NISMES. 

Again, great Rome, we joyous greet 

The giant foot-prints of thy power 
The march of thy imperial feet, 

The world’s immortal, glorious dower 
Thy vast arena, Nismes, preserves— 

Like mastodon of other days— 
Whose noble bulk so well deserves 

The boldest and sublimest lays, 
To link by grand heroic rhyme 
The fondest, proudest Birth of Time. 


See where the triple arches stride 

Across the bowed and subject land. 
Yoking two mountains side by side 

With Rome's enduring stone-ribbed band. 
Here Nature, bound by stronger will, 

Pours from her lakes large generous praise, 
And babbles to the ages still 

Of Rome's heroic earlier days— 
Her grandeur, science, wealth, and pride 
Which grasp the meeds her scorn defied. 
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XX. 
ALONG THE RHONE. 

Majestic Rhone, along thy broadening tide 

Glow cot and villa, homes content and sweet. 
Adown thy flood quaint barges softiy glide, 

And peasant voices answering echoes greet. 
Arles, stiff with age, stammers her tale oft-told, 

Crooning her toothless love with faltering tongue ; 
With feeble breath chatters of ardors bold, 

When she was fair, and Rome a suitor young. 
Around her brow the curls have turned to stone, 
And from her lips escapes a wearying moan. 


XXI. 

MARSEILLES. 
Marseilles leans out from sea-washed towers, 
And smiles through all her garden bowers ; 
In front are spread her azure fields, 
Whence Commerce draws the wealth which yields 
Her full-sheaved harvests, garnered gold, 
Swept in the wide-swung sickle’s fold; 
Behind her spread broad plains of grain, 
The indigo’s rare, precious stain, 
Starr’d orange groves and waving rice, 
And sugary figs, whose sweets entice 
Soft tapering fingers, almonds wiite 
And bacchant grapes which steal the light, 
Long purple furrows, billowy sweeps 
Tossed gayly in ridged, burning heaps 
Against the blushing mountain's side, 
Which breaks the flowing, crimson tide. 


XXII. 
AVIGNON. 
Lined is the Century’s path with ruins stern, 
And Earth is but a Tomb whose tenants crawl 
Around its open mouth, that they may earn 
The right to enter, and to rest where all 
In turn help lift their fellows safely in 
Ere they are carried to its yawning gate; 
Where sit and revel those foul monsters twin, 
Death and Decay, grim, loathed, insatiate ; 
Revel and riot in their harvest gay, 
Where human sheaves are gathered day by day. 


Such are the thoughts Avignon’s walls inspire ; 
A sepulchre where ages, haply past, 

Have built man’s grandest, highest funeral pyre, 
And in its flames his eager hopes have cast. 

The rusted chains are mutely eloquent ; 
The vacant cells with unvoiced wrongs still ring ; 

The mournful years, companionless, here vent 
There sorrows and sad misereres sing: 

Amid the damp and dripping caverned solitudes 
Time cowers with lowering brow, and o’er his losses | 

broods. 


O’er the swift Rhone the Pontiff’s Palace, rent 


From cope to base, frowns mid its ruined anak? 


The idle weed swings from each battlement, 
And wriggling lizards dart through gaping tower. 
The painted chambers where the crowned Priest, 
Screened from the world, in riot, lust, and wine, 
Plagued tne revolving hours with shameless feast, 
Abroad usurping rights aud names divine, 
Uncovered now, the juggling cheats display 
To the clear vision of historic day. 


| Within its walls Rienzi chafed and sighed, 
The friend of Freedom, to the Pope a foe, 
Chained like a felor, Heaven's blest light denied, 
Buried in dungeon, where the Rhone’s dark flow 

| Dripped through the cell, a captive long forgot, 
| Yet filling all that dungeon with the light 

Of Rome and Freedom, names he could not blot 
| From out his chainless soul, nor ever blight 

| With uttered treasons, though the torturing wheel 
Racked his fall strength and made his reason reel 


XXIII. 

LYONS. 
Through Lyous pours the noble Rhone, 
Which welcomes to its heart the Soane, 
The melted floods, united, strong, 
Rush "tween their masoned banks along, 
Scarce listing to the shuttled loom, 
Which tireless plies its low-voiced boom, 
And spins and sings its silken way, 
E’er weaving thus its fringed lay: 





Eat, eat 
Leaves, dark, shining mulberry leaves ; 
And eat, eat, eat 
Till bare and stripped the trees, 
Stripped the trees hungry and bare, 
Lifting their long arms in air, 
While ‘tis eat, eat, eat 
Morning and noon and night, 
And eat, eat, eat 
Through darkness and dimness and light. 
Spin, spin 
The filaments silken and fine, 
And spin, spin, spin 
Ten thousand feet in a line. 
Our lives go out in a ball, 
We spin our funeral pall, 
While ‘tis spin, spin, apin 
Night and twilight and noon, 
And spin, spin, spin 
The precious and fatal cocoon. 
Weave, weave 
The tiseues that beauty shall wear ; 
And weave, weave, weave 
The warp that seema light and air. 
And yet ‘tis that mulberry leaf, 
Which the worm has spun in a sheaf, 
Which we weave, weave, weave 
With shuttles so nimble and free, 
And weave, weave, weave 
Into bright silken tapestry. 
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NURSERIES ON RANDALL'S ISLAND. 


“GIMME PENNY, Poppy ?” 


geet ae pwede a little is known by the 


pubiic concerning the charities which form | Society, having also for its object the education 


the subject of this paper. Their location is so 
distant from the City of New York, and the 
means of access so limited, that few of the cu- 
rious find their way to them, while Blackwell’s 
Island, in fitting seasons, is daily thronged by 
crowds of visitaats. 

By those, however, who have had the good 
fortune to explore the Nurseries but one opin- 
ion is entertained as to their exceeding interest. 
They are objects of especial pride to the Com- 
missioners and municipal authorities, who boast 
of them as the most complete and convenient 
establishments of the kind known in the world. 
Their importance can not be too highly esti- 
mated. The prevention of crime and disease 
is much less expensive and more productive of 
good to the public than their cure. 

In view of this self-evident proposition, it 
seems strange that institutions of the character 
of the Nurseries should be of very late origin 
in the world’s history, Nevertheless, while hos- 
pitals and prisons have existed almost from time 
immemorial, the earliest reform-school upon rec- 
ord is that established by Cardinal Odeschalchi 
in 1685 as a department of the hospital St. 
Michael, Rome. With work-shops as well as 
schools, it afforded a refuge for destitute or 
runaway boys. In England an institution for 
the reformation of juvenile offenders was estab- 








| lished in 1788 by the London Philanthropica! 


of the destitute offspring of convicted felons. 
The ragged schools of England and the indus- 
trial schools of Edinburgh date from 1820. 
Previously young vagrants and criminals were 
sent to the common prisons, where, in the com- 
panionship of wretches hardened in every va- 
riety of iniquity, their vicious inclinations were 
strengthened, and their powers of injuring so- 
ciety increased. 

The New York Nurseries have but slight ref- 
erence to actual criminal cases; the House of 
Refuge, situated also on Randall's Island, is for 
their management. Children over sixteen are 
not receivable at the former institution, while 
they approach manhood at the latter. 

The Nurseries or Juvenile Department of the 
New York Alms-house were established in their 
present location in the year 1848. The build- 
ings then constructed were twelve in number. 
Many modifications, improvements, and erec- 
tions have been subsequently made, The Ward- 
en's and Physician’s apartments are no longer 
confined to structures forming part of the insti- 
tution; each has his house embowered amidst 
foliage, and surrounded by a luxuriant garden 
—objects refreshing to the eye of the visitor as 
he treads the planked sidewalk leading to the 
Nurseries. 

A wooden store-house of considerable size 
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RANDALL'S ISLAND. 





and a boat-house stand near the landing, but no 
building belonging to the Nurseries exciting in- 
quiry is to be seen therefrom save a large, plain, 
prison-like structure of brick, which is situated on 
a meadow, and near the water-side to the right. 
This is the House of Detention, and is fitted up 
with cells like the Work-house on Blackwell's 
Island. It is, in fact, a branclr of that estab- 
lishment, though under the control of the Ward- 
en of Randall's Island. It is oceupied exclu- 
sively by adults, Work-house prisoners whose 
services are desired in tilling ground, care of 
the stables and the engines, and in the various 
trades of which the construction of the buildings 
necessitates the use. They are employed in ac- 
cordance with the rule of strict economy which 
characterizes the management of all the institu- 
tions. The value of the labor of such carpen- 
ters, painters, and blacksmiths was during the 
year 1866 about thirteen hundred dollars. The 
farm and garden are quite extensive, and the 
value of their produce for the same year was 
$7263. 

The Work-house women perform the wash- 
ing and cooking for the institution, the cleaning 
and scrubbing of the rooms, and the like. The 
services of adult paupers are also used. There 
are usually about one hundred and fifty prison- 
ers inmates of the Nurseries. One sex prepon- 
derates one year, the other at another, as the 
needs of the institution der and. 

A five minutes’ walk alc » z the neat and beau- 
tiful avenue leading from the dock suffices to 
bring the visitor to the buildings in which are 
the children, They lie at his left hand, and 
are located at about the centre of the island, 
extending toward the southeastern side. A 
delightful view is afforded of Flushing Bay, 
the intervening islands, and adjacent country 
—one of the finest prospects in the vicinity of 
New York. Now a mammoth Maine propeller 
moves smoothly and swiftly by in the Sound ; 
and now a fleet of sloops and schooners that have 
been becalmed will appear, with all their can- 
vas spread, sailing gallantly toward the city. 





The scenery about the island is every where 
noticeable. That where the boat-landing is sit- 
nated first arrests the attention. As I made my 

| first artistic visit to the island, Harlem’s many- 
| colored houses and terraced cottages opposite 
me glistened beneath the July sun, and with 
| its willows were reflected by the smooth waters 
beside them. From the mouth of Harlem River 
| on the right glided a gay barge, bedizened with 
| flags, and filled by a hilarious excursion party. 
My gaze roved far up the stream, catching 
a glimpse of High Bridge in the distance. 
Against the horizon on the left New York's hazy 
steeples were to be descried; nearer, Ward's Isl- 
| and, covered with verdure, appeared; and near- 
| er still, through openings made by trees, a view 
| was to be obtained of the House of Refuge, an 
imposing and elegant struc.ure, with mosque- 
like turrets. The salubrity of the atmosphere 
| and the fitness of the place for the children time 
has proved, Apprehensions once entertained 
that ague and fever would prevail to a great 
| extent, owing to the proximity of marshes, 
were unfounded. 

There are two departments in the Nurseries, 
one the Nursery proper, the other the Nursery 
Hospital. Over the former the Warden pre- 
sides, over the latter the Resident Physician. 
Each has its clerk. The buildings are all plain 
and substantial, designed more expressly for 
use than for show. Five of them are situated 
irregularly, yet symmetrically, on a line at inter- 
vals of one hundred feet, forming the front of 
the group and having a southeasterly aspect; 
these five, together with two in front, at the 
extreme right and left, and an eighth standing 
eighty feet in the rear of the centre one, consti- 
tute the Nursery proper. Five buildings ranged 
in the rear of the front line, at about four hun- 
dred feet distance, form the Nursery Hospital. 
These buildings are inclosed by a neat picket 
fence in a plot of ground eight hundred by 
twelve hundred feet. Flower-beds, shrubbery, 
and trees diversify the plot in a very pleasing 

| manner, and render the want of architectural 
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pretensions in the various edifices a thing of no 
importance. 
Of the eight buildings forming the Nursery 


proper, the centre one of the front line is de- 
voted to the schools and offices. The one im- 
mediately in the rear is the kitchen. The 
school-house, some fifty by one hundred feet, is 
constructed of blue building stone; all the oth- 
ers are of brick, painted a dull yellow color. In 
the principal story of the school-house is the 
primary school-room, forty-one by fifty-three 
feet, and fourteen feet high. This is well 
adapted for lecturing and religious purposes, 
and is so used. Over this is the boys’ school, a 
more extensive apartment. The attic is occu- 
pied as a dormitory by female paupers who 
serve the institution as cooks. 

Of the four other buildings on the front line, 
the two next adjacent north and south are each 
thirty-three by ninety-six feet, and three stories 
high, having verandas eight feet wide on both 
sides of each story. The southerly one of these 
two buildings is occupied by the larger boys of 
the establishment, the other by the girls and 
smaller boys. They are precisely alike in their 
construction, the first story containing a dining- 
room, a room for washing hands and bathing, 
and a kitchen for the matron or steward. In 
the second story is a dormitory, thirty-one by 
seventy feet, with apartments for officers. ‘The 
third story is one open dormitory. The ap- 
paratus for washing hands and bathi:g, in the 
first story, is an improvement on the usual fix- 
tures for cleansing; a circular tub, ten feet in 








diameter, is supplied with water cold and warm 
at pleasure, and is thus used for bathing by a 
dozen of the children at once. They use the 
same tub for washing their hands and face; a 
leaden pipe coiled on the inside just below the 
top, being perforated with apertures which dis- 
charge the water toward the centre of the tub; 
the children standing around—twenty or more 
at once—wash their faces with the water they 
catch in their hands as it flows from the pipe, 
thereby preventing the possibility of any two 
using the same water—a custom which has been 
the means of spreading ophthalmia. 

The two remaining buildings on the front 
line are similar in arrangement to the two just 
described, but they dre of a smaller size. The 
most southerly of these is termed the Quaran- 
tine, or Reception House. The other, which is 
the most northerly of the front line, is the In- 
fants’ House. Attached to each is an airy struc- 
ture containing wooden swings for the children, 
and used by them as a play-room. 

The two buildings standing in advance of the 
front row were erected since the original group, 
and designed as dwellings to relieve the other 
buildings, which were found insufficient to ac- 
commodate the numbers who had to be pro- 
vided for. They resemble each other in their 
internal arrangements. In each the first story, 
twelve feet high, is fitted up as a gymnasium. 
The upper stories are used as dormitories. The 
more northerly of the two buildings is occupied 
by the small boys, the other by the large boys. 
To the latter there has ‘f recent years been an 
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|=° boy exhibited any marks of such disorderly 
|conduct. There was no adult in charge of 
|them; but I could see that some of the boys 
steam. In the third story of this structure is | were in authority over the others, and officiatec 
the Tailor Shop. |I surmised, as monitors. It was difficult to 

The two Hospitals are precisely alike, and | realize that the antecedents of many of these 
resemble the Nursery buildings proper in their | children were as bad as I knew them to be. 
external appearance. They are each thirty-six Their intelligent faces and innocent expressions 
by sixty feet and three stories high, having | combined with their behavior to turn one from 
verandas eight feet wide on both sides of each | thoughts of the parentage and associations from 


extension made to be used as a play-room dur- 
ing inclement seasons. ‘The washing and cook- 
ing in the kitchen building is done mainly by 


story inclosed with glass. The buildings are 
supplied with Croton water, brought across the 
Harlem River in three-inch pipes; and a com- 
plete system of sewerage removes all waste wa- 
ter, etc., from the several buildings and out- 
houses into the stream. 

There are some eighty paid officers and em- 
ployés attached to the institution, of whom 
thirty pertain to the Hospital department, the 
remainder to the Nursery. In each department 
where the children reside, of which there are 
eight, a matron presides. There are some ten 
nurses, and forty-five helpers. Keepers, a 
watchman, an engineer, a gardener, a cock- 
swain, a teamster, and a master-tailor figure 
among the employés, 


which they had come. Some had been accus- 
| A 


tomed to scenes of riot and debauchery from an 

| carly aye, had first seen the light in some low 
| lodging cellar. Not a few were from the ranks 
of the little ragamuffins who infesi the city 
streets, sleeping wherever they can best find 
shelter and avoid the police—under sheds, in 
doorways, and alleys; and maintaining a pre- 
carious existence by begging a few coppers here 
and there, or stealing what their sharpened wits 
tell them incurs little risk of detection. 





The average number of the children is about 
1000, of which the boys comprise two-thirds, | 
The number of small boys is greater than that 
of the large. About 1500 admissions and an 
equal number of discharges take place during 
the year. The ages of the children vary from 
a little under three to a little over fifteen. 

Upon my first visit to the island I made the 
acquaintance of the large boys almost imme- 
diately. The steamboat touched the dock about | 
half past eleven, and upon my reaching, shortly | 
after, the terminus of the main avenue I dis- | 
covered on an open plot of ground extending 
before me that ‘‘ school was out.” A noisy 
and merry crowd was engaged in an exciting | 
contest at base-ball, and scattered about it | 
other parties were amusing themselves in a 
variety of ways. Their happy countenances 
and active limbs afforded a striking contre st to 
the scenes presented to me during my trip on 
the steamboat as it disgorged from its hold dis- 
mal faces and filthily-clad young prisoners for 
the Penitentiary and Work-house. So refresh- 
ing was the spectacle that I ceased further 
progress, and withdrawing to the friendly shade 
of a tree gazed long and interestedly upon it. 
As befitted the summer season all the boys were 
attired in a neat uniform of thin material and 
light color, the main features of which were a | 
jacket, trowsers, and straw-hat. 
barefooted over the grass. 





As is natural to | 


| 
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IN THE OITY PRISON CELL. 


For the purpose of rendering my series of 
sketches more complete I had previously visited 
the ‘*‘Tombs.” I found the young vagrants 
locked up together in a large airy cell, awaiting 
that disposition of them which the authorities 
would see fit to make. Some had been detained 
in the unpleasant abode for several days that 
their parents might appear to claim them. The 
majority wore a reckless, unconcerned manner, 
and munched Jeisurely their crusts of bread as 
though incarceration were an affair of every 
day. The philosophy of childhood is its want 


They sported | of it; its ignorance is its happiness. Ail qualms 


of hunger were now silenced in them ; and free- 


young and healthy natures, their intercourse was | dom from pain was the summum bonum many of 


not marked by strict attention to the rules of 
etiquette ; there was much pushing and jostling 
as they pursved their exercises ; 
rude outcries *:d clemorous expressions of dis- 
approbation, it was quite evident that I was 
not gazing upon those model children who al- 


these young vagrants had experienced in life, 
and was doubtless well-nigh that alone to which 


there were | they had as jet aspired. 


I could not but contrast their contented as- 
pect with the dejected, haggard countenances 
| of adults in a neighboring cell. My appear- 


ways die young. Yet the utmost good-nature | ance before them was the signal for a general 
appeared to prevail; there was no fighting, and | rush to the large barred door; and hands and 
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arms were thrust through the openings toward 
me in every direction, <A praiseworthy provi- 


dent spirit characterized all ; and a noisy chorus | 
at once arose, ‘‘Give me a penny, Mister?” | 


“Can't you let me have three, just enough to 
get a plug of baccy?” “Give a feller a stamp, 
won't yer?” etc. Their digits approached my 
pockets somewhat closely and I retired a step. 
Although their importunings for money met 
with slight success they visited me with no up- 
braidings ; but fastened their eyes upon a half- 
smoked cigar held by my teeth, and exhausted 
all their powers of eloquence to secure it. 
ing desirous of establishing myself on friendly 


terms with them I was guilty of presenting the | 


coveted luxury to the largest boy, easing my 
conscience at the time by remarks calculated to 
inspire horror of the weed. 
ceived amidst respectful silence, my cigar clutch- 
ed at with avidity by a dozen bands, and the 


proud possessor of the stump, as he emitted the | 


fine fragrant puffs of smoke it contained, was 
surrounded by an admiring throng. 
Conversation elicited the facts that one hand- 
some, bright-eyed boy of twelve was ‘‘ up” for 
*‘Jushing” tin, others for similar light offenses. 
Some for doing nothing and having it continu- 
ally to do. Two or three didn’t know where 
their parents were, and didn’t believe they had 
any. Several had been arrested for the heinous 
crime of swimming. 
this declaration, but then bethought me of the 
disreputable sight mahy city wharves present 
during warm weather. Jack-Sheppard was a 
gay and noble youth in the opinion of many of 
my young friends, and I was informed by one 
inteliigent lad that he himself could get out of 
the prison bars in three hours if he only had a 
file. Poverty and want of proper training suf- 
ficed to accour.. for their misdemeanors and 
state of mind, 
their characters; and in view of the education 
many of them were soon to receive and the 
dispositions plainly indicated by their faces, I 
looked confidently forward to the time when 
they would become good citizens. Several 
were aware that their destination was to be 
Randall's Island, and I told them they would 
shortly see me there. Then making a few 
half-serious, half-jocose observations on the 
error of their ways, I pityingly left. They are 
not devoid of good instruction while in the 
prison. Excellent Christian ladies of various 
churches visit them daily and join with them 
in pleasant religious exercises. Sisters of 
Charity also minister to their wants. 
Prominent in the midst of the ball-players 
I now saw the lad to whom I had given the 
stump; and hardly had I transferred to a page 
of my sketch-book the outline of the Gymnasium, 
which lay in the back-ground of the scene, be- 
fore he saw me; and rushed up, bat in hand, 
and with a most joyful expression : 
* Don’t you know me, Mister? 
in—” 
** Ah, yes; you're here? 


I saw you 


A pleasanter place 
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Be- | 


My advice was re- | 


|air of the circle was suffocating. I 


I was at first puzzled by | 


There was no inherent taint in | 


this than the prison? You didn’t like it much 
there, I suspect ?” 

**No, we had bad meat at times; the boys 
had to throw it away.” ‘ 

**T should think you enjoyed life hugely 
here ?” . 

‘““Well—” But his answer was cut short by 
a tumultuous assembly that now pressed about 
me. The play-ground was half-deserted, and 
close-cropped heads of all sizes bobbed under 
my elbows, while their cries well-nigh deafened 
me, 

“Td like to go out West with you, Mister,” 
vociferated one. ‘*Take me!” ‘*Take me!” 
“Take me!” was shouted continually ; and my 
sleeves were clutched and coat-tails pulled until 
I was rendered nervous, 

“Are you going to take us to Harlem?” 

should like to go there.” ‘* Where will 
take us?” 
Look here, boys, I am not going to take 
you any where,” I declared with desperation. 
*“*T came here to— Why, you are smothering 
me.” 

The heat of the July sun and the confined 
did my 
best to beat a retreat, and with difficulty had 
progressed a few steps, wondering if I was to 
continue my march back to the dock amidst 
the enthusiastic assemblage, when suddenly the 
voices of the monitors rang out—‘‘ Keep back 
to your lines!” and a moment after I was freed 
from persecution. I had crossed a boundary 
they were not permitted to pass, and turned, 
panting, to confront them. They still shouted: 
“Take me, will you, Mister?” and it was some 
time before I could make myself heard. I then 
told them I wished merely to take sketches of 
them, and that they would exceedingly oblige 
me if they would retire to their play-ground 
and enable me to do so. 

“What's it for, Mister? Take my picture, 
will you?” One youth, with a mind evidently 
burdened with Roman history, desired to be 
drawn as a “ gladiator fighting in the arena.” 
Others, assuming pugilistic attitudes, atforded 
alarming portraitures of the Randall's Jsland 
Chicken and the Nursery Bull-dog. Another 
was anxious to have his ‘‘ photograph” taken 
in the act of brandishing a club preparatory to 
dashing out the brains of a smiling companion, 
and at the head of the same unoffending indi- 
vidual a toy cannon was fiercely directed, pis- 
tol fashion, by the tallest boy of the party. 
Amidst loud plaudits classical groupings, being 
reminiscences of circus performances, were got 
up, “regardless of expense,” by the young en- 
thusiasts; and the expense was considerable to 
the limbs of the actors, as among the necessi- 
ties of the “ droring” was time. 

The astonishing abilities of some were com- 
mented on by a chorus. “This boy can put 
one foot on the leg of that one, and his other 
foot behind his neck, and hold himself out 
straight—so. Show him how, Bill!” This 
great feat, I regret to state, was a failure. Bill 
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maintained his position but a quarter of a min- | 


ute; his strength then leaving him he submit- 
ted, with an expression of the deepest shame, 
to be supported in it until the sketch was fin- 
ished. 
frog, is so umque that it is worthy of a sepa- 
rate niche in this article. During the pro- 
gress of the sketches I proposed many ques- 
tions. 

‘How many are there of you large boys ?” 

“There’s two hundred and sixty.” 


One statuesque arrangement, the leap- | 
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‘* Why are you all so anxious to go out West ? 
Are you not comfortable here ?” 

‘We ain't all anxious to go; but some of 
us have got to—those of us who haven't pa- 
rents. I’ve got to go because my board isn’t 
paid.” 

‘© You have parents, then ?” 

‘I've got a mother. She says she can’t do 
any thing with me, and so she sent me here. 
That’s my brother; he wanted to come and be 


| with me, so mother let him.” 
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The speaker, who was a fine-looking boy of 
fifteen, pointed to one of twelve who lay smil- 
ing at his feet. 

“Ts he to go out West too ?’ 

‘*No; mother pays his board, and will take 
him away when I leave.” 

“Is there any difference in the way he’s 
treated here ?” 

“No, we fare just the same; only I don’t 
belong to mother any more.” 

‘**You’ve been pretty wild, I suspect.” 

“T don’t know, Sir.” 

‘**T suppose you'd like to be in the city again 
at your old pranks ?” 

“*T don’t believe there is a boy here wouldn't 
rather be in New York.” 

“Why so ?” 

“Why, we can see things there, and the boys 
in the city look,down on us here.” 

“But you are well provided here, and with 
amusements. 
books and s« forth. Many of you haven't any 
friends. What would they do?” 

**Oh, they can get along; they've tried it 
before they were sent up.” 

But the dinner-bell here sounded, and I was 
left alone. 

It was evident that the dissatisfaction felt by 
many of the children had its origin chiefly in 
the natural restlessness of boys, and their de- 
sire for greater freedom than was good for 
them. The being sent to masters of whom 
they could form no opinion had also, I suppose, 
its terrors. 

This dissatisfaction was felt only at mo- 
ments—for general happiness was observable 
at most times. Elopements occasionally take 
place, but they are very few considering the 
number of the population. Thirty-three are 
recorded in the lgst report. All were made by 
boys. Their old home on the island is regard- 
ed with much pleasure by many who have been 
discharged to new abodes, and is frequently 
visited by them. The majority of the children 
are not vagrants nor orphans, Of 1401 dis- 
charged during 1866 but 250 were for indent- 
ure, the remainder, 1151, were returned to their 
relatives. Many are admitted purely as hos- 
pital cases. 

I met a parent of two of the Nursery chil- 
dren immediately after finishing the sketches 
of which I last spoke. He was an amiable 


You can swim and play, have 


|man, a widower, and a mechanic. He came 
| with a basket of cakes and apples. One of his 
offspring was a bright girl of ten years, the oth- 
er a handsome, lively boy of five. He evident- 
ly regarded them with sincere affection, and I 
could see sorrow and humiliation struggling 
within him that he was unable to provide a 
home of his own for them. 
‘*'They seem perfectly happy and contented 
| here,” he remarked, ‘‘and are far better off 
| than they would be with me without their mo- 
ther. Tey are getting a good education, and 
| have every necessary care taken of them.” 

‘*They have plenty fresh air, and compan- 
ions of their own age,” I returned, while ob- 
serving that the children, though smilingly con- 
fronting him, yet looked upon him somewhat 
as a stranger, paying him the attention usually 
accorded an uncle. The poor man felt this, 
and was visibly stung. He did not stand to 
them completely in the relation of a father. 
** Well, good-by, Kate; good-by, Freddy: I will 
bring you some more nice things when I next 
come—good-day, Sir:” and he turned away. 

The children gazed after him for a moment, 
and then unconcernedly ran into the house. 
They had been resident in the institution for a 
long time. Six dollars a month is demanded 
of parents who wish to have coritrol over the 
future of their children. The daily cost of each 
child for provisions, clothing, etc., averaged 24 
cents last year, and previously was about 20, 

Upon my strolling to the quarantine I was 
met at the door by a girl of fifteen, attired in 
the female uniform of the institution, which 
mainly consisted of a blue frock nearly reach- 
ing the ankles, and a white apron which de- 
pended from the neck and shoulders. The 
girls, unlike the boys, were equipped with shoes 
and stockings. They presented a very come- 
ly appearance. Some two or three of various 
sizes were ensconced in wooden swings stand- 
ing in the centre of the apartment, into which 
I looked, and which was an extension of the 
main building, resembling to no inconsiderable 
degree a summer-house. The young Miss I 
have mentioned answered all my questions 
promptly and intelligently, smilingly surveying 
me meanwhile. 

The children are first received here, where 
they are washed and cleansed, examined by the 
physician, and kept long enough to see if any 
diseases break out among them, and then allot- 
ted to the different departments, each child be- 
ing classified. The clothes of many are burned 
in consequence of their condition. Two wo- 
men were seated on a bench to the left of the 
door-way—the mothers, probably, of children 
present. They appeared to be of Irish nativity. 
I saw but little of the girls during my visits. 
Their number, as I have remarked, is small 
compared with that of the boys. They were 
mostly employed indoors, and their quiet, un- 
obtrusive manners alone caught my attention. 
I descried some swinging beneath the trees in 
the grounds of their department, and one or 





















two officiating as 
monitors among the 


small boys. Their 
hair was cut short 
across the back of 
their heads and push- 
ed behind their ears. 

A group of chil- 
dren playing school 
attracted my eye 
upon leaving the 
quarantine, and hint- 
ed to me that educa- 
tion was given in a 
pleasant manner by 
the teachers of the 
institution. A love 
of order was plainly 
visible in the mimic 
assemblage. I seem- 
ed to be considered 
an Inspector, in more than one sense, inasmuch 
as a most grave and reverent attention was be- 
stowed upon me while I made a sketch. 

Being desirous of examining the Gymnasium 


at the southeastern extremity of the grounds, I | 


thither proceeded, much as I dreaded to again 
encounter my friends the large boys, who were 
out anew in force and at their games. Witha 
stern countenance I pushed my way through 
them at last, having rebuffed numberless en- 
treaties to ‘“‘dror him—me and that feller.” 
The cool shades of the apartment into which I 
soon entered afforded an agreeable relief to the 
scorching rays of the sun; and, little as there 
was to see, I lingered among the ropes, posts, 
and ladders. Suddenly I discovered that I was 
not entirely alone. Curled up on a stair-way 
in a corner of the room lay a small boy with a 
quizzical and beseeching expression of face. 
Taken all in all he was a very funny little chap. 
What could he be doing here, immediately aft- 
er school hours, while all his companions were 
busy at play? 

‘** What’s the matter, Bub? Are you asleep?” 





“No, IR.” 
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“No, Sir.” 

‘*Have you had your dinner? Ain't you 
hungry ?” 

**No, Sir.” 

**Ah, I see. You're thinking of your father. 
You want to go home ?” 

‘*No, Sir.” 

‘* Have you been here long ?” 

**No, Sir.” 

‘*Haven’t been playing truant, I hope ?” 

**No, Sir.” 

All these ‘*No, Sirs” were delivered in a 
faint tone, though qnite respectfully. I felt 
extreme pity for the lad, so solitary in misery, 
so averse to consolation. But after many more 
No, Sirs my compassion was somewhat assuaged 
by the exhibition of a discolored optic, which 
was all he suffered from. It had been given 
him by a ball during the morning game. 

My curiosity next led me to the building op- 
posite, containing also a Gymnasium, but which 
was for the use of the “small boys.” I passed 
|the threshold, sketch-book in hand, and was 

leisurely surveying the bath-room through an 
open door when a pattering of many feet was 
heard; shrill cries like the voices of mammoth 
| crickets rent the air, and in a moment more I 


? 
an unprotected bachelor, was surrounded by 


| 
| 
| some two hundred of the beings most formida- 
| ble tome, A stray visitor was apparently con- 
sidered a great prize by these five-year-olds. 
My first impression was that each of them de- 
| sired a piece of me. I felt as I suppose Gulli- 
| ver felt upon his first acquaintance with the 
| Lilliputians, and as became a prudent man, op- 
| posed by overwhelming odds, I established my- 
self hurriedly in a corner. Pride enabled me 
to summon an expression of indifference to my 
countenance, and I made an attempt at a good- 
natured smile, in which I unfortunately suc- 
ceeded too well, for it imposed completely upon 
the three attendants, who made but faint at- 
tempts to call off the children, imagining that 
I was greatly enjoying myself. 
The first tremor having passed I did begin 
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I was reassured. A tickling 
sensation was soon all I ex- 
perienced, as fingers were 
thrust in my pockets. Each 
child presented a most health- 
ful, cleanly, mirthful appear- 
ance. Blue eyes, black eyes 
gray eyes, indexing every 
variety of character, danced 
about me; but a wild sense 
of freedom was the one thing 
most plainly indicated at the 
moment. It was odd to see 
the different nativities their 
features declared—an Infant 
Congress of many nations. 
Here a large round face spoke 
of its German origin; lager 
beer was yet in the future, 
and had conferred no sleepy 
aspect. There fair, curly hair 
and a dogged look hinted at 
English blood. Of French 
parentage this, with its bright 
black orbs and thin, pleasure- 
loving lips; and an unmistak- 
able Yankee that, with cute- 
ness lurking in the corners 
of its mouth and in its dim- 
pled cheeks. Young Paddies 
THE AUTHOR SKETCHING. —red-headed, brown-headed, 
black - headed — whimsically 
to be somewhat amused. The plump hands| grinned at me on ail sides. 


which stroked my clothing in every direction I held my sketch-book high over my head, 
were not anointed with candy, and left no trace. | so that its pages might not be torn, and en- 
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deavored to portray some of the odd little vis- 
ages about. The sight of the paper and pen- 
cil turned their minds from the idea that I was 
merely something to play with; a more serious 
air spread over the assembly, and there was a 
general outery: “*Put my name down.” To 
judge from the continued iteration of the com- 
mand, accompanied in no case by a name, each 
youngster considered himself a distinguished 
individual, known to every citizen of New York 
city. The occasion of the request was a desire 
to go to Harlem, that being the principal thought 
of each as regarded adoption. 

My legs and arms proving insufficient to pre- 
vent the thorough overhauling of my person, I 
was at last obliged to ask the nurses to free me 
from persecution. In a moment thereafter the 
pants and white aprons of their charges were 
fluttering up and down ladders and between 
poles all over the exercise-room. Various per- 
formances proved that muscle had been acquired 
to a considerable extent by the little chaps, ten- 
der as were their ages. I started more than 
once in alarm as some particularly dangerous 
elevation was reached by a gymnast; but the 
unconcerned air of the attendants told me that 
accidents were not expected by them. It was 
a surprising sight, when one or two swung safe- 
ly high in air holding the rings by their hands 
alone. 

The visitor meanwhile was not forgotten; 
his attention was called to certain feats, and he 
was led to believe that they were exhibited en- 
tirely for his benefit. A notability present, 


struggling in the arms and upon the shoulders 
of two companions, was brought forward and 
introduced as ‘‘the little boy who ate rats.” 
‘*He eats "em raw,” was further observed by 


the laughing party. I could not discover that 
the young gentleman made a practice of living 
on that Celestial diet. He had been seen once 
making a trial of the esculent. It had appar- 
ently agreed with his constitution, 

Upon a subsequent visit to the Gymnasium 
I found my little friends arranged to do honor | 
to some visitors ex- 
pected. They sat 
Turkish fashion on 
the floor, in three 
rows, opposite the en- 
trance of the apart- 
ment, and were com- 
mencing, under the 
direction of an at- | 
tendant, the series of 
light gymnastics laid 
down by Dio Lewis. 
Perfect attention to 
order and discipline 
reigned among them. 

Shortly after the 
dinner-bell sounded, 
and quickly forming 
in a procession, two- 
by-two, they march- 
ed to the building in 
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which the meal was awaiting them. A some- 
what protracted “ blessing,” after the Catholic 
form, was there asked by the matron, the chil- 
dren repeating her words and crossing them- 
selves at its conclusion, while they stood a pace 
distant from their respective tables. Then arose 
a clatter of spoons as each child attacked instant- 
ly the viands before it. Beef soup, with the ac- 
companying bread and meat, formed the dinner. 
Salt fish and potatoes, boiled beans with pea- 
soup, roast beef with gravy and potatoes, salt 
beef and cabbage, are on the weekly bill of fare. 
Bread is supplied according to the wants of 
each, At breakfast the drink is cocoa; at sup- 
per, milk and water sweetened. Knives and 
forks, once furnished the children, have been 
discarded, inasmuch as they were continually 
appropriated for purposes of juvenile ingenuity. 
The children now follow their natural instinct 
as to the means of conveying food to their 
mouths. The meal was eaten in silence. As 
the sketch shows, two of the lines of tables were 
used by girls. 

The majority of the children are probably 
of Catholic parentage, and the nurses and mat- 
rons are also of that persuasion. All denom- 
inations of Christians are, however, welcome as 
ministers to the spiritual wants of the Nurs- 
eries, and among those who avail themselves 


| of the opportunity are Episcopalians, Presby- 


terians, and Methodists. The Sunday-school 
Union furnishes a number of instructors. Va- 
rious reverend gentlemen and Sisters of Char- 
ity are prominent among the visitors. There 
is no regular chaplain at present attached to 
the institution. 

I was invited to attend the funeral of an or- 
phan child who had died the day previous, and 
was greeted with the sight of a large, orderly, 
and serious assemblage of the children in the 
school-room, which fulfills the needs of a church 
edifice. The coffin was deposited on its bier be- 


| fore the front row of seats, and by it were sta- 


tioned the boys who officiated as pall-bearers. 
An eloquent service for the dead was impress- 





AT DINNER 











WORKING IN THE GARDEN 


ively delivered by the clerk attached to the hos- ! 
pital department, and the corpse was soon on its 
way to the cemetery belonging to the institu- 
tion. This is situated in an orchard to the 
north of the Nursery buildings, and not far 
distant from the boat-landing. Each grave is 
marked by a narrow board thrust upright at its 
head, and containing the number of the order 
of interment. No. 382, with a name written 
in lead-pencil, pointed out a fresh mound of 
earth. In one instance only did a grave seem 
to have been visited by relatives. This attract- 


ed notice by a head-board, painted, and with 


some attempt at ornamentation. The ceme- 
tery is well-nigh hid by shrubbery and tall 
grass. 

The schools—Grammar and Primary—are 
under the control of the Board of Education, | 
and rank as No. 6 of the Twelfth Ward. They 
employ seventeen teachers, including one in mu- 
sic. Their regulations are those of all the pub- 
lic schools of the city. Exercises commence at | 
nine o’clock a.m., and end at half past three | 
p.M. Instruction is given to all those of an age | 
fit to receive it. The daily attendance last year 
—1866—averaged 593. The application and 
attention of the children to their studies came 
up to the standard of past years, and compared | 
favorably with those of other schools. The | 
boys are mainly intended for trades, the ma- | 
jority of those without relatives becoming farm- | 
ers. The necessities of their ‘ book-learning” 
is therefore limited. 

The large boys take turns in the labor of till- | 
ing the grounds of the institution. I saw sev- 
eral companies of them engaged with hoes and | 
rakes as I promenaded the walks. They were 
directed by an adult. My appearance was, of 
course, the signal for instant cessation from toil, 
and the resulting drawing does not show much 
of the industry which I suppose usually charac- 
terizes them. Each laborer had his specialty 
marked out for the day, and one, introducing 
himself as ‘‘the wheel-barrow boy,” wished to 
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be represented riding 
in his own carriage. 
He and it must have 
been the slowest of 
slow coaches, as both 
were at a complete 
stand-still during the 
operation, 

A visit to the Tai- 
lor Shop disclosed a 
number of boys work- 
ing very irregularly 
in the absence of a 
master-tailor. The 
shop had been but re- 
cently reopened, hav- 
ing been closed for 
over a year. All 
lame boys over twelve 
years of age will now 
be taught the trade, 
working before and 
after school-hours, thereby being enabled to 
gain a livelihood when they leave the depart- 
ment. There are many such in the institu- 
tion. Accommodations are furnished them in 
the hospitals, though several prefer the society 
of, and are to be seen with, their more health- 
ful companions, notwithstanding the risks to 
which they are subjected in the rough sports. 
In the year 1863 forty-five boys, under a mas- 
ter-taiior, and working 34 hours per day, re- 
paired 5397 pieces of clothing, and made 2511 
jackets, pants, suspenders, etc. The girls, in 
their sewing-room, manufactured, during the 
year 1866, 2420 articles of dress, and repaired 
6136. They were so employed two hours be- 
fore and after school time. 

Amusements are not lacking to the children 
—their own healthful natures, as has been seen, 
furnishing many. In addition, excursions to 
picnics are occasionally made. Last Fourth 
of July they proceeded with flags, banners, etc., 
to Mount Morris, in Harlem, where they were 
the recipients of the hospitalities of the Trust- 


THE TALLOR SHOP. 
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ees of the Twelfth 
Ward Schools. Mu- 
sic, oratory, and gay 
sights were in profu- 
A large tent 
covered multitudi- 
nous oranges and 
cakes, of which and 
lemonade they had 
each a share. Upon 
their return to the 
Nurseries they were 
provided with anoth- 
er collation, A mil- 
itary drill has long 
been one of the ex- 
ercises of the insti- 
tution, and several 
of the boysare adepts 
in the rataplan and 
other performances 
of a drum-corps. One little fellow armed with | 
a fife was vaunting to me his proficiency on that | 
instrument, but as his main idea was that bean- | 
ty of sound consisted in variety, and he sedu- 
lously strove to play three tunes at once, I could | 
not with a great degree of satisfaction listen to | 
his performance. ‘The devotion of the young | 
enthusiasts to their country’s flag was excess- 
ive, and great was the excitement as the large 
one, seen in the engraving, was raised on the 
building. 

The library contains numbers of books suited 


sion. 


to the youthful taste—voyages, histories, etc. 





WASHING 


THE MILITARY DRILL. 


A demand for sixty-six per week, I was told 
by the clerk, was made upon him, 

The large boys have their swimming-bath 
situated a short distance beyond their gymnasi- 
um, in which, during proper weather, and un- 
der the guardianship of an officer, they may 
sport to their hearts’ content. I accompanied 
them once thither, and received numerous in- 
vitations “to go in;” but I was better pleased 
to survey the two hundred disrobed forms, as 
they darted among the bushes and into the 
stream. They showed the usual proficiency 
of boys in aquatic accomplishments—diving, 
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swimming under water, after the Indian fash- 
ion, floating, somersaulting, etc. The inclos- 
ure was a mass of life and activity, as though a 
shoal of porpoises had been caught in a net. 
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tion was several times arrested as'I stood on 
| the dock at the foot of Twenty-sixth Street, 
previous to embarking on my many excursions 
| up the river, by a middle-aged woman of care- 


I was favored also with a sight of the wash- | 


ing of the small boys in the tub adjoining their 
exercise room. No one of the juveniles being 
above the altitude of the cherubs it was the 
special delight of the old masters in art to de- 
pict, I do not fear to shock my readers by a 
portrayal of the scene, The aspect of most 
was, however, rather impish than cherubic. 
Puck would have here found dozens of rivals 
in sportiveness ; but I question the ability of 
any of them to put a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes, since fully that space of time 
many were anxious to consume in putting one 
about themselves. All of them would have 
been happy, I do not doubt, to parade the isl- 
and in the costume in which the bath left them. 

Donations to the institution are not as fre- 
quent as could be desired. Two or three praise- 
worthy individuals are conspicuous by reason 
of annual presentations; one of these replenish- 


ing the libraries with a choice selection of books. | 


Six hundred baskets of strawberries another 
gentleman was in the habit of sending at each 
season, and a lady last year made her fifteenth 
gift of dolls and toys. Candies and crackers 
occasionally arrive. 

The Museum exhibits mementoes of visitors, 
and calls attention to some distinguished names 


through a cabinet containing various gorgeous | 


banners. Among these one of the most notice- 
able was presented by the Sultan of Turkey 
through his admiral, Mehemed Pasha, in the 
year 1858. Prince Napoleon's gift is to be re- 
marked by the golden bees’ which adorn the 
colors of France. One of the largest is from 
the Misses Pyne, of the Pyne and Harrison 


Opera Troupe; and fire-companies of Balti- 


more and Philadelphia are represented by good 
specimens of banner-painting. 

As I wended my way to the hospitals I was 
attracted by the appearance of many tidy little 
creatures chirruping in the ‘‘ Infants’ House,” 
and, advancing in their midst, was addressed as 
‘** Poppy,” and asked for pennies. I was glad 
to beat a retreat, and scrutinize them as they 
flatteringly gazed upon me from a_ window. 
Their ages ranged from three to five. They 
seemed to consider existence extremely delight- 
ful, and rubbed their heads against one anoth- 
er in a very affectionate way. One, a young 
Teuton, of robust frame and a cranium that 
hinted at a gigantic intellect, surveyed me in 
the most patronizing manner—resembling, I 
fancy, the style in which the King of Lilliput 
regarded Gulliver. From the expression of his 
eye at one time I judged he was thinking of 
the period when he wonld be able to vanquish 
me in a boxing-match. 

Children much below the age of three are 
not admissible at Randall's Island, but are sent 
to the Foundling Hospital, a department of the 
Alms-house on Blackwell’s Island. My atten- 


AN INVOIOE OF BABIES, 

worn aspect who was wont to dismount from 
the front seat of the prison-van or ‘* Black Ma- 
| Tia” and proceed to the steamboat. She was 
always accompanied by one or two bundles of 
yellow flannel from which faint cries at times 
| proceeded. Conversing with her I learned it 
was her business to convey foundlings from the 
office of the Commissioners, No. 1 Bond Street, 
to their proper receptacle in the Alms-house. 
One a day for years she had brought there ; the 
jnumber sometimes reaching four or even five. 
She seemed filled with mingled pity and con- 
tempt for the world. The ages of the children 
| vary from four days to two or three years—by 
far the greater majority being below eight 
jmonths. They reach the office of the Com- 
| missioners in a variety of ways. Some have 
| been confided in cars or stages to the moment- 
|ary care of benevolent-looking gentlemen, the 
| mothers never again appearing; others have 
been left on door-steps. Some have been found 
in open lots, ash-barrels, and in alleys. A 
|large number are sent or brought by their mo- 
| thers who pay their board. It is not desirable 
|to look into the depths of city depravity, or 
|more could be written. Some are adopted 
|from No. 1 Bond Street—fourteen during the 
| year 1866. An Infants’ Bureau was organized 
| June 1, of that year, and reforms were institu- 
|ted. The number of admissions from that date 
|to December 31 was 554, of which 412 died. 
| Great mortality is noted in all foundling hospi- 
| tals, I was informed by the physician to whom 
| I mentioned these statistics. An experiment 
|in the hope of lessening this has been made 
since June 1 of the present year 1867, by the 
employment of wet-nurses instead of the bottle, 
| and with considerable success. I accompanied 
the visiting physician in his rounds through the 
eighteen wards of the hospital. Some 250 
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FEEDING THE LARGE BALBLES—ALMS-HOUSBE,. 


children were at the time within them. I had 


the satisfaction in one instance to behold trip- | 


lets. Two of these were healthy and beautiful, 
tne third sickly. 

Two physicians of the Bellevue staff are res- 
ident in this hospital. A matron and two nurs- 
es comprise the paid employées of the bureau. 
Other nurses or helpers are female paupers, 
picked Work-house women, and transferred 
inmates of the Lying-in Department of Belle- 
vue Hospital. One of the more interesting 
spectacles vouchsafed me was that of some of 
the older babies receivirg their nourishment at 


the hands of two 
kindly old women. 
For convenience 
sake they were 
ranged in a circle on 
the floor, They were 
about two years of 
age, their  intelli- 
gences fully awak- 
ening, and the won- 
dering glances they 
threw around them 
filed the observer 
with sad thoughts. 
A mother’s tender 
love they were never 
to know; that atten- 
tion to their ignorant 
questionings accord- 
ed to more fortunate 
children was never to 
be theirs ; in comparative loveliness must they 
solve the infantile problems which perplexed 
them. In another year they would be removed 
|to Randall’s Island. Before returning thither 
| I may mention that a number of abandoned in- 
fants left at No. 1. Bond Street are placed by 
|the Superintendent of Outdoor Poor in the 
charge of competent women in the city. These 
nurses, mainly widows, have payments made 
|them regularly every other Friday. Several 
| children are annually adopted from the Alms- 
| house. 


| ‘The grounds of the Hospital Department on 
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Randall's Island are pleasingly laid out in walks 
bordered by box, and are filled with flowers of 
divers hues, and a variety of trees and foliage. 
I was accompanied through the wards of one 
building by a most lady-like matron, who pos- 
sessed, nevertheless, a very energetic manner. 
The snow-white counterpanes, the well-scrubbed 
floors, the agreeable atmosphere, the aspect even 
of elegance which pervaded the apartments, tes- 
tified to her worth as a superintendent. The 
walls were profusely decorated with highly-col- 
ored prints, of a character to suit the childish 
taste, while dolls with gay dresses and a variety 
of toys helped to enliven the scene. The na- 


ture of the diseases of some of the children per- | 


mitted them to run about, and they presented 
a quite happy appearance. The ideas one is 
accustomed to associate with childhood were 
utterly unfounded in respect to others; their 
sad, resigned look was pitiable to behold. Such 
were they whom I sketched—the deformed, 
sickly in constitution, the cripples. These form 
a yearly increasing burden to the management, 
as they seldom gain health, and are rarely re- 
moved by relatives. The sex of the patient is 
little considered as regards its location in the 
wards, Classification is made simply in accord- 
ance with the character of the complaints. The 
average daily census of the Hospitals is 200. 
Ninety-six was the number of children in the 
building I examined. There is one attendant | 
to every ten patients. 

The reports are very creditable to the med- 
ical department. Of 1475 cases treated during 
the year 1866 but 171 died. It is noticeable 
that 50 per cent. of those who die have heen 
received direct from the city and quarantine, 
Epidemics peculiar to children occasionally pre- | 
vail, such as the measles and ophthaimia. 
There were 25 deaths by cholera last year, 15 
of which were idiots; 54 cases of that disease 
appeared. The resident physician has a staff 
of two assistants. : 

The reader will see in the centre of the draw- 
ing of a hospital ward « little girl é¢xulting in 
an immense chignon, This juvenile votary of 
fashion finds her greatest solace during illness 
in the appendage. I was told that she cried 
bitterly, and refused to be comforted, until she 
was allowed to wear it. For the benefit of the 
ladies I will descend to minutia: It was orna- 
mented at its apex, where it joined the head, 
by a huge bow of white satin ribbon, whence 
extensive streamers of the same material de-| 
pended, one on either side. As Luther at the 
Diet of Worms, so stood she in the presence of | 
the ridiculing smiles of the nurses. She knew | 
what was right, and was resolved to maintain | 
it. Energy, or “ back head” (which Mr. Beecher | 
informs us are well-nigh synonymous terms), 
was certainly not wanting to her. 

The Idiot Asylum stands at the rear of the | 
Hospitals, with its front toward the main ave- 
nue of the Island. It is built of fine brick, and 
its architecture, though simple, is elegant. The | 
present edifice was constructed in 1860. My | 
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| dent that she knew all the colors at last. 


|.proceeding thence to the composite letters. 


attention was especially directed to the school 
therein, and I made the inspection under the 
most favorable auspices—Commissioner Bowen, 
the then President of the Board, having the 
kindness to introduce me to the teacher. This 
young lady had repaired to the State Asylum 
for Idiots at Syracuse, and there familiarized 
hérself with the method of instruction success 

fully pursued by Dr. Wilbur. The school was 
opened for the first time in October, 1866. The 
principal object sought is to increase the capac 

ity of idiots for useful occupations. “To this 
end simple and rational means are employed to 
develop and improve both the physical and men 

tal powers. The intellect is awakened by judi 

cious discipline to a better comprehension of 
the social relations, and the capacity to act in 
accordance with the demands of these relation 

is increased ; the senses are instructed; the af 
fections are cultivated; will strengthened, obe 

dience and self-control secured, and vicious, dis 

In like manner, by 
progressive muscular exercises, the en*‘eebled 
body is invigorated.” 

The school was started with twenty pupils of 
various ages, from eight to fourteen. Addi- 
tions to the number have been since made, and 
one bulky youth seemed to me near twenty. 
Several of them had once no sense of color, no 
being able to distinguish white from red. For 
these various cups and balls were provided, each 
couple embodying one of the several primary 
hues, A rather well-featured juvenile, but with 
hair encroaching on her forehead almost to the 
eyebrows, succeeded, in response to the short, 
quick orders of the instructress, in placing a red 
ball in a green cup, and a blue ball in a black 
one; though she hesitated at times, it was evi- 
Oth- 
ers, who had been so ignorant of form that they 
could not comprehend the difference between a 
square and a triangle, were now brought for- 


agreeable habits corrected. 


| ward, and with apparent effort inserted, as di- 


rected, an octagon in an octagonal opening, a 
triangle in a triangular, showing at the age of 
twelve a knowledge of geometry that was prob- 
ably not surpassed by Sir Isaac Newton before 
the age of one. Similar means of giving them 
initiatory lessons in arithmetic existed. Spell- 
ing was taught by familiarizing the eye of the 
pupil with the appearance of certain short words, 
A 
card was held before one of these beginners. It 
contained cat, in large characters. 
“ What's that?” 
“Dog.” 
* What ?” 
** Cat.” 
‘* What’s that letter ?”-—the speaker pointing 
the first. 
“ a 
“Do you find it in this?”—the word Lock 
being held up. A nod in response. 
“ Point it out.” 
Thus a knowledge of the alphabet is acquired. 
A spirit of emulation and the desire to learn 


to 
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were soon excited among the pupils, and the 
progress has been very satisfactory. 


A class was called up to read, which some did | | 


well; others, though the lesson was simple, 
floundered a little. Every variety of an in- 
quiring expression was to be seen on their faces. 
One rather handsome youth, deformed alone by 


the intense wondering with which his features | 


were sleepy, was pointed out as a boy who had 
been to Ward schools for six years, and had 
learned positively nothing. ‘‘ Now,” it was 





| said with pride, 


42 Queers ; 
: . eee 


‘“*he can read well, as you 
This interesting individual, some si 
teen years of age, did not look like an idiot, and 
| had, I surmised, started in life with some prob- 
lem he was determined to solve, and which had 
hitherto consumed the whole of his valuable 
time. 

Through a boy who had accompanied me to the 
cemetery I had been informed of the residence 
here of ‘‘such a funny man, with such a very 
little head and big mustache, who ran out at 
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My other inquiries as to ‘‘characters” were 
met by the presentation to me of a lad who 
“had none whatever.” He was introduced as 
the worst boy on the island. He had been ex- 
perimented with in divers ways. Moral sua- 
sion, ratan, and confinement had each and al! 
| no effect upon him. He was called Wunny, 

in consequence of owning but one digit. Com- 
miseration for hir loss and forlorn appearance 
made me feel averse to listen to the harsh terms 
| in which he was spoken of, until I learned that 
he himself was the cause of his mutilation, hav- 
| ing lost his fingers on the railroad-track in order 
to spite his mother! He appeared to be the 
| incarnation of Original Sin. He had his special! 
| aptitude, but in a direction one would least sus- 
pect. He had been that morning convicted of 
stealing jewelry from a matron! 

** Show bim how, Sir.” 

Wunny bent his solitary thumb with the ut- 
the children and roared,” and I had soon the | Most nonchalance and showed me how. 
satisfaction of beholding him. He occasions in **We made quite a pet of that boy when he 
the visitor a remembrance of the Aztec chil- | first came here,” said the warden, ‘but there’s 
dren, and is a very inoffensive personage; a | nothing can be done with him.” 
most wistful look, disrupted occasionally by an After a few moments’ further conversation 
evanescent grin, was his expression. I endeav- | with that kindly gentleman who had interested 
ored to obtain a likeness of him, full-face, and | himselfin facilitating means for my acquirement 
Johnny was placed in a chair before me for the | of the information submitted in thisessay, I bade 
purpose. It was no use-—he was too restless, | him a final good-ly—as I now do the reader. 
Although at moments he stared directly at me, 
appearing to see in my eye a world of wonders, | 
he instantly after turned away as if he feared | 
an idea would strike him and render existence 
insupportable. He was also continually en- 
gaged, monkey-fashion, in rubbing his cheek 
with his hands and arms. I was obliged to con- | 
tent myself with a profile view of him. He is | 
a source of terror to some, as became evident | 
from the remarks of an attendant: 

“ When I first came here I was afeared of 
my life because of him, I wouldn't stay in the 
room alone with him for worlds.” 

** Why so ?” 

‘He seemed something so supernatural.” 

Extremes meet; for Johnny was emphatic- Ii 

| 
ii] 





* JOHNNY.” 





ally a ‘‘natural.” An idiot recently deceased 
was once contrasted with him, because of the | 
monstrous size of his head. Pity for Johnny 
is forgotten in the amusement his oddity ex- 
cites. 

Recollecting Blind Tom, the pianist, I enter- 
tained hopes of discovering some “ genius” 
among the idiots, but was disappointed. 

While taking farewell of the warden of the 
Island I was shown, however, a foolish-looking 
youth who possessed, it was said, remarkable 
mathematical abilities, at least as an account- 
ant. He was sadly troubled by an impediment | 
in his speech, being partly paralyzed. “* WUNNY,” OR “ONE FINGER.” 
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> (\LD ST. SWITHIN was 

Bishop of Winchester, En- 
gland, who, when he died, or- 
dered that his body should not be in- 
terred in the Cathedral of that city, but 
should be buried outside, where the rains 
should fall on him. However, in a genera- 
tion or two afterward his wishes were forgotten, and on 
the anniversary of his death—somewhere about the close 
of June—his body was removed to a tomb within the Ca- 
thedral; whereupon the indignant rains rained forty days. 
And now, as is well known in England, if it rains on St. 
Swithin’s Day it will rain on every one of the succeeding 
forty days. This year—whether or not in anger at the 
honors bestowed upon pagan monarchs from the East peo- 
ple will have their own opinions—St. Swithin and his rains 
were particularly remorseless ; insomuch, indeed, that they 
attended in full force all the reviews and fetes got up for 
the Sultan, who, in a very moist and sea-sick moment, at 
Spithead, remarked that the English seemed unable to do 
any thing without blowing a great gale about it. 

Wearied out by the meteorological atrocities of England 
and the demonstrations of the Saint, which I may almost 
sall insultan, I sought on Keith Johnson's wind-map and 
isothermal chart for some land within a day’s voyage of 
the uninhabitable islands, where the citron blooms, and so forth. The Gulf Stream flowing 
across from Mexico pointed to Trouville-sur-Mer. And the Guif Stream was right. On the 
first evening of my arrival at this charming little town on the Norman coast I was able to snap 
my fingers at the ugly old Swithin and remember the Sultan and the wet, chilled, swearing pro- 
cessions which followed him as a hideous phantom-caravan. Here at my charming quarters in 
the Bras d’Or I am set to dine in a garden under the intertwining branches of lindens, in which 
sing birds (not caged); and for a week this natural bower has been the most suitable saloon, 
morning, noon, and night. ‘‘A gentle wind through the deep blue heaven blows.” It is dif- 
ficult, especially after one has been listening to Thomas's charming opera of ‘* Mignon,” to con- 
fine one’s self to prose in this dreamy, picturesque little city, which has risen so lately, as by 
enchantment, out of the sea, and whose exquisite walls must have been built by the strains of 
some Orpheus fleeing from the inhospitable north. 

Between thirty and forty years ago twenty cabins, occupied by an ignorant fishing population, 
made up this town, which now the Flaneurs of Paris honor with the appellation of ‘* Le boule- 
vart Italien des plages Normandes.” According to ancient charts the place seems to have been 
named after some old Danish ‘‘ Turold” ( Turoldi “‘ villa”), unless, indeed, we accept a more 
modern theory, that the name Trouville was derived from an ancient tower, now crumbled, 
which was an eye-mark for the fishermen, It had indeed been, in ancient iimes, a place of his- 
toric interest, and one may trace every where the vestiges of men under whose steps in their 
day the earth shook. One may pause here and meditate on the vicissitudes of time under an 
old arch which is all that remains of the chateau of William the Conqueror. It is full of som- 
bre grandeur. Here he and his sons Robert Courteheuse and Henri Premier made the shores 
of the Tougue echo with the yelp of their hounds and the call of their horns, echoes which were 
afterward reawakened by Francis I. But they have all been long since forgotten, even by the 
wild creatures, which do not care to get out of one’s path, and have doubtless concluded that 
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this Virgin of the Forest is 
meant for the Madonna or 
for a priestess of the Dru- 
ids. Was it Mary? was 
it Velleda? ‘There is no 
cross nor inscription. The 
crown is apparently of 
bay-leayes, and the wo- 
man much more resem- 
bles a fine Norman woman 
than the conventional Vir- 
gin. However, the work 
is a beautiful one, and sit- 
uated in one of the most 
lovely retreats. The peas- 
antry regard it with the 
most tender awe, and sa- 
lute it as Nétre-Dame-des- 
Bos. They regard the 
image as connected with 
the fortunes of their vil- 
lage; and this faith does 
not seem to have been 
shaken by the fact that 





OHATEAU OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


hunting-dogs and horns and fire-arms are 
myths. ‘This, too, was the region of Robert le 
Diable—a Jiable who could not have been so 
black after all, for the quaint little church which 
he built still stands on a peak overlooking the 
whole country. Here also are to be found the 
ruins of the old abbey, according to some ro- 
mantic historians, where the nuns were shut 
up in their vaults for their sins, whence they 
arise only when the Dark Powers evoke them 
for the temptation of youth by those bewitch- 
ing poses with which all who have heard and 
seen Meyerbeer’s great opera are familiar. The 
ruins are quite faithfully reproduced by the 
scene-painters. 

It is a pity that the earliest 


nearly every one of the 
homes of Trouville was 
desolated by the cholera in 1831, and in the 
following year their houses were swept away 
by a terrific tornado, 

Charles Mozin was the Columbus of Trou- 
ville. Up to the year preceding the cholera it 
had been as unknown for nearly three centu- 
ries as any region of Western Europe. In that 
year Charles Mozin, the most celebrated ma- 
rine-painter of Paris, was exploring the coast 
for fine sea-views, when his eye was caught by 
the lovely, lonely crescent beach of Trouville. 
On this beach he pitched his tent and set up 
his easel. The peasants gathered shyly about 
him, wondered at him and his tent with barba- 

( rous simplicity, hovered about the shore in their 





settlers of these regions should 
have had no such habit as the 
Egyptians and others of the 
Southern tribes of writing on 
their monuments something of 
their history. We know that 
the crosses or Druidical stones 
which we so frequently en- 
counter were placed in com- 
memoration of important 
events and incidents, but what 
they were there are no cunei- 
form or other inscriptions to 
report. This is the more won- 
derful because, while there is 
no trace of the art of writing, 
the monuments often testify 
to a skill far greater than one 
can find in more southern and 
Oriental works. The most 
beautiful of these relics is one 
named by the peasants La 
Vierge en Forét. It is, how- 
ever, diflicult to know whether 


CHURCH OF ROBERT LE DIABLE 








THE VIRGIN IN THE FOREST. 


rude boats to look at him, forgot their mussels 


and shrimps, and made treaties with him for | the world. 


bread, milk, fruit, and wine. He might easily 
have become the Emperor of Trouville. In 
the long evenings all the young girls of the vil- 
lage—and beautiful they were and are—came 
down to the shore to bathe, and he transferred 
their forms to the fore-ground of his pictures. 
At length he had finished three pictures, and 
the Salon of Paris awaited them; so, albeit 
there were some sighs on account of a bright- 
eyed Norman girl, Mozin’s tent had one morn- 


ing disappeared, much to the distress of the | 


village, which no doubt set a cross on the spot, 
which the sea did not care to preserve. 

The paintings of Trouville which Charles 
Mozin exhibited in the Salon of 1831 furnished 
the great artistic event of that year. The re- | 
sult was that Trouville 
ere long swarmed with 
artists. And after the 
artists came the Bohemi- 
ans, with Alexandre Du- 
mas at their head. Du- 
mas wrote a_ sketchy, 
gossipy book about the 
place, something of the 
kind of his “‘ Voyage en 
Suisse.” I have not read 
it, but it has gained him 
canonization at Trouville. 

His book brought down 
troops of /ittérateurs and 
tourists, who found here 
all the’ simplicity and 
beauty of Bretagne with- 
out the roughness of its 
people. At last an old 
notary in Paris, hearing 


TROUVILLE. 





so much said of the region, 
visited the pictures of Mozin. 
The result of which was, he 
ordered his head clerk to pro- 
ceed at once to Trouville and 
purchase the entire shore on 
both sides of the river Tougue 
as far as the beach extended. 
The agent proceeded to offer 
to the inhabitants ten thou- 
sand francs for all the land, 
or rather sand, lying between 
their cabins and the water, 
the money to be distributed 
between them in proportion 
to their respective properties, 
and a sufficient number of 
avenues to the sea and the 
freedom of the beach being 
reserved to them. The peo- 
ple had a consultation as to 
what they should do with this 
**fool i’ the forest,’ and wheth- 
er it was right that they should 
take such an enormous sum, 
and not rather confine him as 
a lunatic. They manifestly 


had little idea that so much wealth existed in 
However, they resolved to pocket 
their scruples and become rich, for a france in 
Trouville was equal to a louis d’or in Paris. 
The next move of the notary was to die. 


Nevertheless, his purchase passed into wise 
hands, I should judge, for soon Prince Murat 
was induced, probably by the chance of a good 
bargain, to purchase the old Chateau d’Agues- 
sean, the ancient hunting-seat of the Chancel- 
lor d’Aguesseanu, out of which the Prince made 
a most beautiful summer residence. 
quently the speculators, who by this time had 
bought up Trouville, determined to fish for the 
fashionable world of Paris, with a still bigger 
bait than the Prince. So they induced the 
Duke de Morny to pay a visit to a gentleman 
who had a cottage there. The Duke came, 


Subse- 
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CHATEAU DE MORNY. 


saw, and was conquered. The Parisians soon 
learned that the Duke was building a beau- 
tiful summer chateau at Trouville. Dieppe 
heard tremblingly that a rival had suddenly 
sprung into existence only a few hours distant, 
which could offer bathers soft sands for their 
feet instead of the cruel shingles with which 
she had so long lacerated the heels and ruined 
the tempers of the public. 
owes its discovery to Mozin, owes its existence 
as a watering-place to De Morny. No sooner 
had he built his pretty chateau than there 
branched and budded out on each side of it 
chateaux, casinos, marchés, hotels, and the ir- 
repressible Eglise Evangelique, trying to glare 
down the surprised little Catholic church. Near- 
ly all of the great bathing-shores of Europe 
have been made by the flunkyism which flits 
about some king or duke. King George made 
Brighton, Leopold Ostend, and Napoleon Biar- 
ritz. 

But never did a dignitary have a purer taste 
than he who made Trouville, which alone among 
the watering-places I have seen blends com- 
pletely the smooth, scented sand-beach with in- 
land verdures. Dr. Johnson, who hated Brigh- 
ton because one could not find there a tree to 
hang one’s self on when the desire to do so 
arose, as it naturally must, would have found 
his Happy Velley here. Yesterday, while bath- 
ing on the regular beach, I heard the song of a 
sky-lark as it rose from a field not two hundred 
yards distant, the brown thrush and another 
bird, whose rick note I had never before heard, 
making its charming chorus. And I am re- 
minded here that it seems to me that though 
the artists and men of letters have done some- 
thing of their duty toward Trouville, the natu- 
ralists can not have found their way here in 
great numbers. I have seen, only a few steps 
from the end of the sandy crescent, as rich a 
conglomerate as I have ever read of. This 


Trouville, which | 





hard slab has been bared by the sea to the 
length of fifty and the width of four or five feet, 
and is absolutely made up of the finest fossils, 
such as ammonites, cephalaspide, spirifirs, etc. ; 
and all along the high rocks which curve away 
from the beach, as they do from the small cim- 
eter bathing-place at Newport, there are traces 
enough of the olden time when, as Horace tells 
us, Proteus drove his flocks “in altos visere 
montes.” Indeed, there are in the garden of 
the hotel where I write this three or four fossil 
ammonites more than a foot in diameter, which 
would be worth their weight in silver to some 
museums, but are used here for border orna- 
ments. 

It is, however, hard to find time to 
shoreward, or 


look 
to hammer among the black 
rocks, when the eye is ever solicited by the 
purple-robed coast. In the morning we watch 
the gleams of Havre in the distance, and the 
ships riding out to sea; but what pen can de- 
scribe the splendors of the afternoon and even- 
ing! I discover here that we have a misfor- 
tune with all our American bathing-shores in 
that they front eastward. Trouville stretches 
westward, and when the sun is declining the 
three miles of sand is transformed to one vast 
pearl rimmed with gold. One detects here the 
artist that paints all the shells engaged in his 
work, as the lingering pools or moistures along 
the margin of the low tide glow with all their 
tints and shades. At night we have once had 
a kind of natural fire-works on the sea. I have 
but twice seen this splendid phenomenon, and 
in both cases on this channel. It is precisely 
as if an aurora borealis had fallen out of the 
sky into the sea, except that I did not observe 
the red tints of the aurora. There were the 
same shooting lights, the same perpetual shift- 
ing; and the effect of the breaking up of the 
luminous yellow shafts by the curling waves is 
truly magnificent. At times the fires were 





stretched along the shore up and down as far 
as the eye could see, and for three or four hun- 


At times the sea seemed literally to be burning, 
and the waves seemed to hiss as under heat, 
It was so light at midnight that I could see 
vessels at a considerable distance out. 
looked in vain in the scientific books for any 
explanation of this wonderful phenomenon. 
There are speculations enough, however, and 
these seem to be chiefly that the iittle aquatic 
molecules or zoophytes cause them under cer- 
tain meteorological conditions. 
ers have declared that they have discovered a 
certain glutinous quality in this luminous water 
when it has been placed under the microscope. 
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greenish, but they were always brilliant, and | 
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numerous fashionable train, comes to-morrow. 


| But I do not believe that Trouville will ever 
dred yards out on the water from the beach. | 


I have | 


| Shrewsbury oyster. 


have a better-looking population than these 
bare-legged men and women picking “ moules” 
among the rocks, This mussel, by-the-by, is a 
very much better one than any to be found in 
England or America. It is about half the size 
of the American mussel, and is in flavor and 
delicacy very much like a good (New York) 
It is here considered a 


great delicacy. Indeed, Trouville were an epi- 


| cure’s paradise, not cnly on account of its de- 


Some observ- | 


| 


M. Masch has given an ingenious view, which | 
those who care to pursue thesubject will find | 


stated and reviewed in the Revue des Deax 
Mondes for December, 1864. 


He seems to have | 


looked carefully through Pliny and all other | 


ancient writers, but could find among their mi- 
nute comments on natura! phenomena no allu- 
sion whatever to that of the so-called sea-phos- 
phorescence. One of the Plinys alluded to a 
light emitted by sea-weeds, and the other to a 
light emitted by a certain kind of medusa, but 
these only show the more certainly that the 


licious shell-fish but also its grand fruit. This 
morning a girl with ‘‘ Cherries ripe’’ on her 
lips offered me a goodly basket of the largest 
and most delicious cherries I ever tasted, and 
charged me therefor four sous, apologizing for 
this exorbitant demand en account of the ex- 
cellence of the fruit. Was she joking? Never 
was there a graver girl. I gave her six sous; 
she returned two. ‘The fishing-women have 


|on their heads high white crowns, which are 


magnificent phosphorescence now to be wit- | 


nessed on the coasts where those writers resid- 
ed was never seen by them. M. Masch con- 
cludes, therefore, that we are witnessing nowa- 
nights, at rare intervals, a spectacle which was 
not vossible at that early period. The destruc- 
tion, he supposes, of whales and other big fishes 
and monsters, which have been gradually dis- 
appearing before man and his ships, has been 


the means of enormously increasing the num- | 


bers of the medusz and infusoria which nour- 
ished those monsters. No longer devoured in 
the ratio of their multiplication, they are filling 
the sea with their phosphorescent light. 
ever this may be, I observed that a long and 
cold storm followed each of the nights in which 
I saw these lights, 

There is about these peasants, as about the 
birds and flowers, a happy, easy look, as if they 
had never been frightened. They will be, of 
course. ‘Trouville, which has swiftly gained a 
population of six thousand, will no doubt have 
sixty after a little ; und all the peasants will be 
well dressed, the flowers replaced, and ‘ De- 
Sendu” written over the mosses on which I lay 
this morning listening to the songs of the birds 
responded to by those of the fishing-girls among 
the rocks. Beauty, it has been said, has but a 
moment’s existence in any one thing—a mo- 
ment before which it is unripe, after which over- 
ripe ; and I can not promise any reader that he 
will ever see this marvelous place with all the 
tints which it wears now. 
is coming, and may scare away all the elves 
that now dance openly in the coverts and on 
the yellow sands. Already the splendid coach 
of the Princess Mary of Russia has startled the 


How- | 


seen bobbing up and down among the rocks 
continually ; and I think these tall head-dresses 
must have originated in the wish to have some 
mark that should enable them to see each other. 
They laugh and talk, or I may say twitter, with 
each instant of the day, and are merry as crick- 
ets. They walk through the streets decorously 
dressed ; but when they get down to the shore 
shoes and stockings are thrown aside, an upper 
skirt flies off, and they are transformed into 
corps de ballet, which might drive ® manager 
mad. ‘They are not yellow like the pécheurs 
of Calais, nor black like the Bretons; but have 
clear blue eyes and fair complexions. Their 
customs are of the most unique description. 
The last two Sundays have been devoted to the 
celebration of the Féte-Dieu ; and it was touch- 
ing to witness the faith and feeling with which 
this ancient féte was celebrated here six cen- 
turies after its institution, and long after it has 


been forgotten in the chief towns of the Gallican 


| 


Chureh.* Early on Sunday morning all the 


| young men and maidens and the children of 


the town and peighborhood gathered together 
and formed in a procession. The youths bore 
in their hands the leaves of corn and green 
flags and clover; the children had little baskets 
filled with rose-leaves. And with these all the 
streets through which the priests were to bear 
the Sacrament were strewn, so that the town 


| was actually carpeted with leaves and flowers. 


| day from altar to altar. 


Altars were raised on the sides of the main 
streets—each ov’? of doors—at which mass was 
said. The chanting procession went about all 
There was now and 


| then a reminiscence of the old miracle-plays 
|which are even now to be occasionally met 


The boulevard-world | 





* The Féte de Dieu is simply the F%te of the Eu- 
charist. It was instituted by Pope Urban IV. a.p 
1264. In 1311 the Council of Vienna ordered it to be 
observed on pain of death ; and three years later Jean 
XXII. added an Octave (a second Sunday), with injunc- 
tion to carry the Sacrament in procession. 
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with in some parts of Normandy. ‘There was 
a child dressed simply and solely with a strip 
of wool about the middle, and bearing a wooden 
cross, who represented John the Baptist; and 
led by the hand of this one another in a blue 
robe, bearing a silver cross, who represented the 
infant Jesus. There might be something a 
trifle grotesque to sophisticated eyes in seeing 
these sacred infants refreshed now and then as 
they were with gingerbread ; but to these simple 
people the impression was not marred by any 
such sense of the incongruous. A lovely young 
girl of eighteen, who, in addition to the pure 
white dress which all the rest wore, had a long 
veil reaching to her feet, represented the Vir- 
gin Mary; and as the procession turned from 
the Mass she bent low, and each child in pass- 


ing threw a handful of rose-leaves upon her. | 


Finally we all went to the little church, where 
there was a good organ and really excellent 
music. Every where along the streets ané in 
the church there were banners and streamers, 
dressed with flowers, on which were many re- 
ligious mottoes, these being chiefly in honor 
of the Virgin, who was described by many en- 
dearing names, the favorite one being “Star 
of the Sea.” I have often witnessed these 
Catholic fétes on the Continent of Europe, and 
remarked that, whoever be the saint whose day 
is celebrated, it is always the Virgin who re- 
ceives the homage. Nor could I help connect- 
ing the faith of the Trouville fishermen in the 
‘*Star of the Sea” hovering over them, and the 
faith of all these peasants in the existence of a 
tender Mother in Heaven, with that general as- 


pect of happiness which pervaded all their per- | 


formances. Their religion, at any rate, made 
them serene and cheerful. Had they by some 
subtle heart-logic gained that for which Chan- 
ning strove with the dark and stony dogmas 
of Puritanism? Were they reaching, by some 
blind way unknown to our colder Anglo-Saxon 
brains, that mystic glimpse of the great Love 
which Theodore Parker caught above all nega- 


tion, and expressed in his prayers to the ‘‘ Fa- | 


ther and Mother in Heaven?” At any rate, oh 
my earnest but all too sombre brothers! I warn 
you that people who believe in the supremacy in 
Heaven of an all-loving woman will never be 
won from that belief by a creed which enthrones 
in her place a being /ess tender and beautiful. 


One day during my stay we were all aston- | 


ished to find that a party of regular gipsies 
had pitched their wagons and their ride tents 
near the beach. We had indeed seen notices 


in the Paris papers of a band of Bohemians | 
| sprite advised me to shed my tears in the form 


who were visiting various parts of France, but 
were not prepared for their sudden invasion of 
our quiet shore. 
to no one who has not seen one out of America 
any conception of the strange wild character of 
these people. 
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The word gipsy can convey | 
| est and most beautiful of all the sea-side places 


The men are tall, and, if they | 


were not so filthy, would be fine-looking. They 
are very dark, the complexion being sooty, and 
the hair very long, black, and curly. The wo- 
men are hard-featured and yellow, and these 
had hardly any clothing at all above their waists. 
Nearly all of the children, both boys and girls, 
were entirely naked. ‘Two of the larger girls, 
about fourteen years of age, were habited in 
loose, thin night-gowns, open in front, and spot- 
ted ali over with red cabalistic signs. They un- 
derstood no French, but did understand Ger- 
man; they spake to each other, however, in a 
language of their own. While they were in our 
neighborhood one of their women died in child- 
bed, and a sister-gipsy at once took the child. 
and generally sat at the door of her tent nurs- 
ing it at the same time with her own. The 
younger members of the party begged piteously 
for sous, and went about among the gentlemen 
and ladies on the beach, prostrating their naked 


bodies on the ground, and audibly kissing the 


ground under their feet. One day the entire 
party went down to the public beach, and were 
preparing to go in, men and women, puris nat- 
uralibus, when the authorities interfered, and 
they were with much difficulty persuaded to 
use houses and dresses. It was evident, how- 
ever, that they had money enough. I do not 
doubt that we were witnessing, in the passage 
westward of that gipsy band, the momentary 
recurrence of that which in pre-historic ages 
was the normal migration of a race destined to 
act a most important part, indirectly, in the des- 
tiny of Europe. If any one will look carefully 
over the ethnological map of Europe, he will 
find that these swarthy people, who came possi- 
bly from Armenia, who were subsequently rep- 
resented by the Basques of Spain, are now the 
fringe of all Western Europe—occupying the 
western coasts of Spain, France, Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland. They formed all the dark pig- 
ment of Western Europe, and but for intermix- 
ture with them we Americans, English, and 
French, would be all blonde, blue-eyed Ger- 
mans. That which makes the Anglo-Saxon 
roam in Africa or explore America is his gipsv 
blood—or, at least, it is that blood whose dwart- 
branch has produced the ubiquitous realm of 
Rommany. Every developed fruit implies a 
possible crab of the same species. So we must 
fain conclude that yon ugly roamers are our 
poor relations. 

At last I must leave Trouville. So sweet has 
it become that I um almost ready to weep at 
parting with it. My rooms (though cheap) 
have grown deartome. At that moment some 


of red ink, and the result is before my reader in 
this little record of days passed in the pleasant- 


to which Fate has been thus far kind enough 
to send me. 





A DAY’S FIGHTING IN QUERETARO. 





QUERETARO. 


A DAY’S FIGHTING IN QUERETARO. 
af vo shall be vipped! I know ve shall be 


vipped! Ve deserve to be vipped, and 

I hope ve vill be vipped a 
“Why, Colonel, what’s the matter?” I ex- 
claimed, hastily unrolling myself from my sa- 


rape, and staring with amazement on the ex- 
cited form of Prince Salm Salm, who, with his | 

. ’ - oe 
handsome Colonel’s uniform sadly draggled, his 


eye-glass in his wrong eye, and his decorations | 


rattling like a jig-dancer’s belt, was stamping 
up and down the brick floor of my quarters, 
cutting viciously at the scanty furniture with a 
little loaded riding-whip he carried slung on his 
wrist. 


| 


‘* This is a bad business, Colonel,” I ventured 
to remark. 

‘*A bad business. Such stupidities! Vy 
didn’t dey make a reconnoitre? Vith two tou- 
sand men I could have told dem two days ago 
vether de enemy vas trying to flank us. Bah! 
I have iio patience vith men who make such 
stupidities. My old general, Steedman, before 
the battle of Nashville, sacrificed two hundred 


| . *os , 
men a day just to feel de enemy’s position. Ve 
|needn’t have lost fifty men, and might have 


“Matter! Vy de Liberals have flanked us | 


and are in the city. Our men are all at the 
barricades, and there is no one left on the Cam- 
pana but the advance-guard.” 

It needed no second glance to show that the 
Prince was right. Though there was hardly 
light enough yet, for it was barely five o'clock, 
to show the full extent of the mischief, it was 
evident we had been outflanked. The Mount- 
ain of San Gregorio, scarcely a mile as the crow 
flies from where we stood, was all alive like a 
great ant-hill. I could distinguish cavalry, and 
I thought infantry, moving up its sides. Our 
troops, who but the day before had been drawn 
up in line of battle outside Querétaro, waiting 
the attack in a position chosen by themselves 
and believed to be impregnable, were now man- 
ning the barricades in the streets of the city, and 
had a scared, nervous look, which was ominous. 





| 
| 


avoided this. Now ve’ve got to stand a siege, 
and how long it vill last I don’t know.” 

In truth, our position was not a desirable 
one. Querétaro on three sides was surround- 
ed by hills, from which the city could be shelled 
at discretion. These hills, by the flank move- 
ment of the Liberals, were placed in their pos- 
session. There was only one side of the city 


| that was comparatively open; that was the side 


on which the Cerro de la Campana was situ- 
ated. We had occupied that position, with 
our right and left wings extending to the hills 
on either flank, and had concluded that the 
Liberal armies, in their march upon Querétaro, 
must meet us and fight us there. Instead of 
doing so they had doubled behind the hills, and 
now completely surrounded us. To keep them 
out of the city we had only hastily constructed 
barricades of adobes, the unbaked bricks of 
which the poorer class of Mexican houses are 
built. These barricades at first sight seemed 


| utterly untenable; for, as the houses were all 


agit iain amanamnnenm SI 
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flat-roofed and pretty much of the same height, 
it appeared the simplest thing in the world for 
the attacking force to pass alor, the house-tops, 
and, by bridging over the narrow streets, thus 
overrun the city without touching the barri- 
cades. Doubtless they might have done so, 
if it was in the nature of any Mexican army to 
move promptly. But there is always a manxana 
in every Mexican transaction. Five days pass- 
ed—it was in the night of the 8th of March that 
the Liberals flanked us—but nothing further 
happened. Meantime the Imperialists were 
not idle. Earth-works were thrown up to sup- 
port the barricades; trenches were dug to pre- 


vent charges of cavalry ; and certain prominent | 


positions, which would of necessity become points 


d’appuis, were as strongly fortified as circum- 
pus, ey | 


stances would admit. On the 14th of March 
our positions (as indicated in the accompany- 


ing plan) stood thus: The whole of Querétaro | 


proper and the Cerro de la Campana were in 
the hands of the Imperial forces. 
ains of San Gregorio, San Pablo, La Trinidad, 
and Carretas, the hul of Simatario, and the 
suburb of San Luis (something or other), which 
was only separated from Querétaro by a nar- 
row creek dignified by the name of a river, were 
in the hands of the Liberals. We held the 
puente, or bridge, which spanned the stream, 


and also retained possession of a range of white | 


buildings immediately on the other side of the 


The mount- | 
| tions. 


creek, which enabled us to open a cross-fire on 
any force that attempted to attack the puente. 
The houses on each side of the river were con- 
verted into breast-works by a very simple pro- 
cess, which both armies alike adopted. The 
adobes of the side walls were pulled out, and 
openings were thus made leading through house 
after house, by a sort of subterranean passage, 
for miles, while the rear walls formed ready- 
made earth-works, easily pierced for sharp- 
shooters or broken through for cannon. It 
was by this plan of tunneling that the Ameri- 
can troops, during the Mexican war, captured 
Monterey. The Mexicans learned it from us. 

The river boundary of the city being thus 
rendered comparatively secure attention could 
be turned to other parts. On the opposite side 
was the Alameda, a small inclosed park and 
carriage-drive. Here the Imperial cavalry, un- 
der Mejia, were stationed, the open ground be- 
tween the Alameda and the hill of Simatario 
being especially favorable for cavalry opera- 
The northwest boundary was fully pro- 
tected by the Cerro de la Campana, which we 
had already fortified in expectation of attack ; 
and the southeast side was defended by the 
convent of La Cruz, or Santa Cruz, which was 
virtually the key of the whole city. This was 
the point surrendered nine weeks afterward by 
Lopez, and it thus has an historical interest. 
Imagine Union Square covered in by a jumble 
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of buildings, with walls four or five feet. thick, 
and roofs of equal solidity, the buildings all 
connected together by a labyrinthine chain of 
passages and courts—and there you have the 
Cruz. Place it on a hill commanding the 
whole city and the road to Mexico, and con- | 
fronting the hill of Carretas, where the head- 
quarters of the Liberal commander-in-chief 
were—and you have its position. A ramble 
over the roof of the Cruz was like walking over 
a succession of great tubular boilers partially 
imbedded in lava. One moment you looked 
in through a cupola upon altars and crucifixes 
and gorgeous church furniture, left religiously 
untouched by a soldiery who would rob their 
brothers’ graves ; turn to the right, and you got 
a glimpse of a corral, where a hundred or two 
mules were loudly braying for the forage it was 
hard to procure for them; a step or two fur- 
ther led to one of the wards of the hospital, 
where gaunt patients were wandering about, | 
wrapped up in sheets, and destitute of all other 
clothing or bedding; turn to the left, and you | 
were among confessionals and candlesticks once | 
more; move to the right again, and you looked 
down on all the filth and confusion of a bar- 
rack-yard. There were several small pieces of 
cannon mounted on the roof, and any number | 
of adobe walls for sharp-shooters. 

These, then, were the respective positions of 
the two forces on the 14th of March, the day 
with which the present article has to deal. 

In all the preparations for defense Maxi- 
milian was foremost. He seemed to be abso- 
lutely elated at the prospect of some decisive 
engagement. He gave up for hospital pur- 
poses the house he occupied, and thenceforth 
took up his quarters in the Cruz in a room as 
mean as any New York tenement-house can | 
show. Night and day he busied himself rid- 
ing round the lines and studying plans of at- 
tack and defense with the intensity of a Vau- 
ban. His Generals remonstrated with him on 
the freedom with which he exposed his life, 
and he only laughed at their fears. 

‘*But consider, Sefior,” urged little Mejia, 
‘what might be the consequence. If you got | 
killed we should all fall to fighting to see who 
was to be the next President.” 

The Emperor appeared to think there was 
something in this suggestion, and so did Mira- 
mon, who was half-inclined to take it up as a} 
personal matter. 

At ten o'clock on the morning of March 14 
the Liberals attacked all sides of the city simul- | 
taneously. On the mountain of San Gregorio | 
their artillery was at such short range that, had | 
they chosen, they could have thrown a sheli 
clean over the city into their opposite camp on 
the Simatario, For six hours they shelled the 
city without cessation, and under cover of the | 
fire attempted to force a passage. At the Cruz 
they nearly succeeded. Marquez, by a strange 
oversight, had neglected to occupy the little | 
church of the Panteon, or Cemetery, which | 
really formed one of the outworks of the posi- | 
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| tinued. 


| co of the Portal. 


| to seek it. 


tion. Escobedo moved up a strong column of 
infantry and took it, and thence poured a rak- 
ing fire into the Cruz itself. Maximilian stood 
on the roof eagerly watching the fight, and ut- 
terly heedless of shot or shell, A 24-pounder 
exploded within ten feetof him. His staff threw 


| themselves flat on the ground to escape the seat- 
| tering fragments, but he alone stood upright, 


sacrificing no whit of his six foot one, and when 
all was over merely remarked, “It’s getting 
warm, gentlemen,” and moved on. Meanwhile 
the Liberal sharp-shooters from the Panteon 
Church were picking off every officer who showed 
himself on the roof of the Cruz. <A brave 
young German captain, who but the moment 
before had been speaking to the Emperor, was 
shot through the head and fell dead at his feet. 
The carnage was getting terrible. In an hour 


| a hundred dead and wounded had been carried 


down from the Cruz. The order was at last 
given to charge and take the church. The first 
battalion of the line—an almost wholly Mexi- 
can regiment, but led by foreigners, dashed for- 
ward, and without waiting to receive their 
charge Escobedo’s troops turned and fled. The 
Panteon thus regained was never again lost till 
Lopez sold it. 

All this time the shelling of the city con- 
Riding through the Plaza, or principal 
square, I caught sight of a nest of half a dozen 
Americans sheltering under the massive porti- 
They were embargoed team- 
sters, as brave fellows as ever trod shoe-leather 
in their own country and cause, but naturally 
unwilling to be shot in some one else’s fight. 

“You had better come in here,” they shout- 
ed; “this is the safest place !” 

Half an hour afterward I passed the same 
place again. There was a pool of blood near 
where they had stood, and I learned that a Par- 
rott shell had burst there and killed three men. 
My American friends had changed their minds 
about the safest spot, and had gone elsewhere 
Absolute safety, however, was to be 
obtained nowhere that day except in the vaults 
of some of the churches, and scarcely there, 
since they were for the most part appropriated 
as powder magazines. It was by a long way 


|the sharpest and most stubbornly contested 
| fight of the revolution. 


On returning to my 
quarters at night I found three shells had ex- 
ploded in the building, and before I left the 
city eighteen shells had fallen in the house. 


| This may be taken as an index of the severity 


of the bombardment. Yet the capacity of Mex- 
ican architecture for receiving explosive visit- 
ors is such that the actual damage done was 
almost nominal. 

Along the line of the river, dnd especially at 
the bridge, the struggle was long protracted. I 
had seen much before, and have seen more 
since, of Mexican cowardice and pusillanimity : 
but I never so thoroughly realized as on .that 
day how fiercely Mexicans can fight when led 
by officers they have confidence in, and when 
well plied with liquor. The generalship was 
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execrable on both sides, and the fighting was | 
strangely intermittent and ill-directed ; but when 
the two forces did get together a savage merci- 
less war to the knife ensued. The bridge was 
held by Prince Salm Salm and the regiment of | 

zadors (riflemen) of which he was then Col- 
onel. Such a regiment! Austrians, French, 
Mexicans, Poles, and Hungarians, all mixed to- | 
gether, and devoured by jealousies and hatred | 
of each other. Poor Salm had often to sleep | 
among them on the bare ground solely to keep | 
them from cutting each other’s throats. The | 
very buglers, lads of twelve or fourteen, used to 
steal away in the night and go shooting on their 
own account right in the Liberal lines. Yet 
when any general fighting was to be done they 
were all there and stood by each other; and | 
after one or two engagements it was really re- | 
markable to see the affection they manifested | 
toward their Colonel. I call to mind one dirty 
old Mexican who volunteered for all sorts of 
hazardous duties merely to secure a good word 
from Salm, and when he was finally decorated 
at Prince Salm Salm’s request embarrassed that 
worthy officer not a little by kissing him in the 
presence of the whole regiment, and shedding a | 
ca<aract of tears on his shoulder. 

Opposite the bridge the Liberals had gradu- 
ally been moving up a Parrott rifled gun, and at 
last had got within eight hundred yards of our 
works. Three shells dropped one after the 
other into one of our powder wagons, but happi- 
ly did not explode. However, it was evident 
that mischief would be done directly if the gun | 
were allowed to remain, so General Valdez, 
who commanded the line at this point, gave 
orders to Salm to make a charge. The Prince 
was delighted with the job, and so were the | 
cazadors. 

“Now,” said he, “I'll show them how we | 
used to do things in the American war.” 

Carefully choosing his ground beforehand he 
filed his men quietly on each side of the lunette, 
keeping them under cover till the last moment. 
Then with one polyglot cheer—German, Span- | 
ish, French, and Hungarian—they dashed across 
the bridge and made straight for the obnoxious | 
gun, never firing a shot till they got at point- | 
blank range. The enemy, completely stag- 
gered by the suddenness of the move, had time 
to do nothing before the cazadors were upon 
them. The officer in charge of the piece was 
cut down by the Major of the cazadors, the ar- 
tillerymen were brained and bayoneted under | 
their guns. My dirty old friend, whose decora- | 
tion has already been chronicled, came back with | 
something like a twisted gas pipe in his hands, 
and complained bitterly that he had found one | 
Liberal’s head too hard for his rifle. ‘‘ My | 
Solonel! my Colonel!” he said, between his | 
tears, for like Job Trotter he had the water- | 
works always close at hand, ‘‘ give me a gun, a | 
good gun! I have broken mine over a chinaco’s | 
head and his brains all run out,” 


| 


J 
| 
Following up his success Salm pressed on | 


till he had gained the very summit of the San 


| Sion comical to witness. 


Gregorio hill, the strongest position held by the 
enemy. The Liberals were flying in all diree- 
tions; they had abandoned most of their artil- 
lery and were panic-stricken. 

‘*Send me a regiment of cavalry and I can 


| turn their whole line,” was the message Salm 


sent to Valdez. 

The reply came. 

‘* Retire your troops at once.” 

With reluctance, which he freely expressed, 
Salm gave the order to retreat, and returned 
with his cazadors in a sort of triumphal proces- 
Salm at their head, 
on his piebald horse; the French and Mexi- 
cans embracing among themselves; and the 
Germans joining in a lusty chorus :— 

“Hurrah! hurrah! hurallalalarera! 
Und alles mit hurrah !” 

The captured gun was taken up to the Cruz 

where the Emperor received it in person, and 


| with his own happy faculty of saying pleasing 


things at the right time, turned to the men who 
had brought it and spoke: 

‘Tell your companeros from me that the caza- 
dors are the Zouaves of Mexico.” 

There were no prisoners taken in this charge, 


; and when the cause came to be inquired into 


one feature of Mexican warfare was prominent- 
ly brought out. There were Frenchmen in the 
Liberal army, as well as Frenchmen among the 
Imperial troops. The Liberals, under Esco- 
bedo, having just previously shot in cold blood 
a hundred French prisoners at San Jacinto, the 
Frenchmen in the Impcrial army vowed to give 


| no quarter to such of their countrymen as they 


found fighting in the Liberal ranks. Terribly 
in earnest they proved themselves to be. One 
French sergeant in the cazadors butchered four 


| prisoners with his own hand, and talked pleas- 


antly with the fifth until he had reloaded his 


| piece, when he completed the job by shooting 


him also. The Liberals, unable to get away 
through the rapidity of the charge, took refuge 
in the houses on each side of the street, and 
were there slaughtered like sheep in a pen, the 
officers being powerless to prevent it. I saw 
the bodies of five Frenchmen piled one upon 
another in one doorway. Quiroga’s regiment, 


|on another occasion, made eighty Frenchmen 
| prisoners and massacred more than half before 


they could be stopped. This was by way of 
retaliation, but as a rule the Mexican troops on 
both sides needed no such incentive to deeds 
of cruelty. Through the personal exertions of 
Maximilian, who issued the most stringent or- 
ders on the point, such scenes were never re- 
peated in the Imperial ranks afier the first few 
days of the siege; but in the opposite camp 
they continued to the end. 

The sortie of Prince Salm was the only one 
made by the Imperialists during the day. Else 
where they had enough to do to hold their own. 
They succeeded, however, in doing so; and at 
four o’clock, when the firing ceased, they had 
lost not a gun nor a foot of ground. On the 
lines of the Alameda and the Cerro de la Cam 
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pana there was little heavy fighting. The Lib- 
eral movements in these directions, which would 
have been most unquestionably the best points 
for a concentrated attack, were apparently in- 
tended more for diversions than for any serious 
purpose. 


with characteristic daring had stalked right into 
the city while acting as skirmishers. As soon 
as their nationality was known Dr. Basch, the 
Emperor's private physician, rode down the 
lines, though he disliked being under fire more 
than a cat hates water, to communicate the fact 
to some one of the other Americans in the city. 
I rode back with him to the Cruz only to find 
that I had been anticipated; and that the Em- 
peror, through Mr. Wells, the ‘major domo of 
the American train before alluded to, had sent 


assurances to the prisoners that not only would 


their lives be safe but that they would be treat- 
ed with every -consideration due to prisoners 
of war. The promise was kept to the full ex 
tent. 
one execution took place within the Imperial 


lines; and all the prisoners were fed and treat- | 


ed, save only in the deprivation of their liber- 
ty, exactly as were the soldiers and officers of 
the Imperial army. One of the last official 
acts of the ill-fated Maximilian was to dictate 


to the present writer a letter to the American | 


Consul in Mexico city setting forth the viola- 
tions of the usages of civilized warfare con- 
tinually occurring in Escobedo’s camp, and 
stating that, unless these outrages were discon- 
tinued, he would be compelled to institute re- 
prisals, 


The total loss of life to both armies in the en- | 


gagement of the 14th of March (the history of 


which has never hitherto been told) was great- | 


er than in any other battle during the revolu- 
tion. 
four hundred and eighty wounded and dead. 
Our total loss was probably nearly a thousand, 
or one-sixth of the entire force. 


antagonists were mostly under cover, who were 
the attacking force, and who were repulsed at 
every point, must have lost at least five times 
as many. 

In this connection it may be interesting to 
reproduce the only official account of the en- 
gagement that has ever been published by the 
national authorities, It is a dispatch from the 
Governor of Guanajuato to President Juarez, 
dated March 15th (the day after the battie), 
and runs as follows : 

“The citizen General Mariano Escobedo, chief of 
the army of operations against Querétaro, in a private 
letter written to me last night, gives the following 
news: The above-named General yesterday ordered 
a reconnoissance of the position occupied by the trai- 
tor army in the city of Querétaro, and finally moved 
against the city the three sections with which he had 
been menacing it. This resulted in a hot fight, which 


lasted eight hours, and led to an attack upon the posi- | 


tions occupied by the enemy on the mountain of San 
Gregorio, from which he was dislodged, our forces get- 


At the Cruz and on the Alameda | 
there were some few prisoners taken, among | 
them two Americans of Corona’s Legion, who | 


During the whole siege of Querétaro not | 


In the hospitals of Querétaro I counted | 


The Liberals, | 
who fought always in the open air while their | 


ting possession of the mountain. General Escobedo 
adds that there has been on our part very heavy loss- 
| es, but they are incomparably less than those suffered 
by the enemy. General Escobedo finally informs me 
that in the situation in which he finds himself it is 
necessary to continue the attack upon the city, and 
that he counts upon the probabilities of a complete 
triumph.” 


To this is appended a statement that ‘‘seven 
| pieces of artillery’ were captured from the Im- 
perialists, and that “‘a regiment of Belgians” 
(who had all embarked for their native country 
six weeks previously) had deserted to the Lib- 
erals, The credit claimed for capturing the 
position of San Gregorio, which the Liberals 
| themselves held, aan nearly lost, is not the 
least amusing feature of the dispatch, It is a 
specimen of the misrepresentation which both 
sides (Imperialists equally with Liberals) prac- 
ticed in respect to their reverses, 

When night was closing in, and the firing 
| had dropped down to an occasional shell, whose 
passage through the air left a train of light be- 
| hind like a comet, I rode over the lines with 
the Emperor and his staff. It was a strange, 
weird adventure, this ride in the gloaming—the 
rapid dash from point to point, the vivas of the 
soldiers coming suddenly upon us out of the 
| darkness, and the answering boom of cannon 
from the enemy, who, judging from the cheer- 
ing that something unusual was going on, now 
and then dropped a shot right in among us. 
Maximilian had a few bright, encouraging 
words for all his troops, and they manifested a 
feeling which in stolid Mexicans might almost 
pass for enthusiasm. Not so the Imperial gen- 
erals and their Chief. Far on into the night a 
light burned in the narrow, bare-walled cham- 
ber of the successor of the Montezumas. Morn- 
ing found the council of war scarcely broken up. 
Then we learned the reason, Our ammunition 
was all gone! 

In the hospitals the horrors of Scutari were 
reproduced on a small scale. There were 
neither surgical appliances nor surgeons for 
the work. Miserable wretches, with shattered 
limbs, which ought to have been taken off in 
the field, lay days before amputation could be 
performed. Then nine out of ten died. Even 
with the best of care, operations were nearly 
| always fatal, owing to the yitiated air of the 
| crowded city. There was one poor young fel- 

low, barely seventeen years old, son of the cel- 
ebrated Polish patriot, Count Pototski, and heir 
| to one of the largest estates in Russian Poland, 
| who lost an arm. He was a favorite with the 
| whole army, and every thing was done to bring 
| him through, The Emperor himself came to 
| his bedside, and decorated him with the Cross 
| of the Guadaloupe for his bravery. The poor 
| lad shed tears of joy and pride, and next morn- 
|ing was found dead, with his Guadaloupe still 
| firmly clasped to his heart, where the Emperor 
| had left it. ; 

|  Busily engaged in the hospitals from m¢ 
| ing to night was a little American, who - 
| good specimen of Yankee versatility. 7 
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been an adjutant, a pm -goods natin, an | Hishastitin of the Soins night wile ordinary 
amateur actor, a wine-grower, and very nearly circumstances, were for once hushed. They 
every thing else i in the States; he turned up in| were busy with the dead! é 
Querétaro in charge of a large mule train; and| So ended the first and principal day’s fight- 
now, on emergency, he developed quite a re-| ing in Querétaro, There were various ways by 
spectable talent for surgery. Whether he had | which :t might have been brought to a differ- 
ever received any medical education I can’t |ent termination. If Escobedo, when he got 
say; but the chiquito medico Americano, or ‘‘lit- | possession of the Church of the Panteon, had 
tle American doctor,” as the troops called him, | sent up sufficient force to hold it, he migh: 
became one of the most popular surgeons in the | have captured the Cruz and the whole city by 
city, and Maximilian gave him the Order of | a coup de main. If Salm Salm’s attack had 
Guadaloupe for his humanity. | been properly supported the right wing of the 

One incident of the day brought out strongly | Liberal army might have been utterly routed, 
the mingled religious superstition and savage | their w hole position turned, and the siege raised. 
barbarism of the Mexican character. A regi- | If the Imperialists could have sallied out to at- 
ment had just come out of action; their bayo- | tack the Liberals on the 15th, the day after the 
nets were wet with blood, and they were boast- | fight, they might have driven Escobedo back to 
ing of the number of chinacos they had killed, | San Luis Potosi; but they had not the ammu- 
when a woman passed with a waxen Virgin | nition to do it. If the Liberals had renewed 
and Child, which she was conveying from some | their attack the next day they might have en- 
priest’s house to a place of greater safety. Si-| tered the city almost without firing a shot; but 
lence at once fell on the ranks of the half-drunk- | their forces were too demoralized to move with- 
en, brutal soldiery, and every man stepped for- | out reinforcements. These are all ‘‘ might have 
ward bareheaded to kiss the image. ‘Ten min-| beens;” but they are now buried in the irrevo- 
utes previously they had been butchering un- | cable past, and the body of the dead Emperor 
armed prisoners. lies in the city he defended. 

The word chinaco used above is a slang term iieaatanaa =o 
for Liberals. Civil wars are fruitful of nick- . 
names. The ‘‘ Yanks” and ‘“‘ Rebs,” ‘‘ Round- MRS. STANHOPE’S LAST LODGER. 
heads” and “Cavaliers” of America and En- M®: ARNOLD STANHOPE, or as some 
gland find a counterpart in the “‘ mochos” and persons persisted in calling her— Mrs. 
chinacos of the rival parties in Mexico. | Stanup—eked out her narrow income by taking 

The disposition made of the dead was not | lodgers. Six years before her husband had 


the least characteristic part of the proceedings. | died and left her a fine old house at the West 


Inside the city the killed were, of course, cart- | End, and just five thousand dollars besides. 
ed away and buried at once, or a plague would | At the best percentage this was vory little with 
have been the result. But outside the lines} which to take care of herself and her three 
they were left by both sides to be eaten by dogs | children—children whose ages ranged from 
and coyotes and turkey-buzzards, unless it oc-| thirteen to seventeen, and whose education was 
curred to the troops to have a joke with them. | then unfinished. At the first crisis Mrs. Stan- 
It was not an uncommon custom in Corona’s| hope took counsel with herself and her relatives. 
camp to pitch the dead into the river, from ‘*Sell the house and take a smaller one out 
which the city mainly derived its supply of wa-| of town, on a horse-car route, Kate,” they one 
ter, the aqueduct being cut off, thus imparting | and all advised. 

to that turbid little stream such additional fla-| What was their amazement when, after list- 
vor as the gases from decomposing bodies might | ening to them in apparent heedfulness and re- 
supply. Passing over the ground covered by | spect, she coolly informed them that she had 
Salm Salm’s charge, three weeks after the oc- | concluded to keep the house and rent her rooms 
currence, I saw the dried skeletons of the men | to lodgers. ‘‘ Kate, you are crazy!” exclaimed 
who were killed in the fight of the 14th lying | her brother-in-law. “This house and lot, in 
where they fell. For many days the body of a| this locality, would bring you fifteen thousand 
Liberal colonel was visible within a hundred | any day. And with that sum well invested, 











yards of our lines at the Casa Blanca, naked, 
except that the hands were covered by a pair 
of black kid gloves, which, under such circum- 
stances, had a ghastly air of burlesque. 

When the day’s work was done there was 


something almost supernatural in the silence | 
| Alroyd retorted, a little impatiently. 


which descended on the city. Not a sound 
disturbed the stillness of the night; not a foot- 
fall echoed in the deserted streets. All the 
church clocks had stopped for want of atten- 





| and with what you have, you can live very nice- 


ly out of town.” 

*¢* But I don’t want to live out of town, Tom,” 
she answered. 

‘*We don’t want to do a good many things 
that we are obliged to do in this world,’ Tom 


‘Well, I’m not obliged to do this,” Mrs. 
Stanhope returned, rather proudly. ‘‘It’s a 
matter of opinion, and I prefer to keep the 


tion. The watchmen, who were accustomed | house. As you say, it is in a very desirable 
to make night hideous by bawling the time ev- locality. It w'll be no less desirable for lodg- 


ery quarter of an hour, had all been pressed | 
Even the dogs, the noisiest | 


into the army. 


ers,” 
‘* A matter of opinion, as you declare, Kate ; 
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but I should hardly have thought that you would | womanly virtues. 


But her mother, who knew 


have preferred to fill your house with lodgers.” | what silent courage and persistence she was 
‘hen Mrs. Stanhope flashed out all there was | possessed of, guessed that she had been work- 


in her mind. 

“Tom, you may think me wild, or Quixotic, 
or what you like. But, until I am actually 
obliged to, I will never give up the old Stan- 
My Harry is the last male de- 


hope estate. 
I know it was his fa- 


scendant of the name. 


ther’s desire that he should succeed to it as he | 


had done before him. And, besides that, I 
have a sentiment about it myself. I am proud 
of the old place, and I want to keep it in the 
family. Much too proud to let it go, Tom, 
though you may think I demean myself by tak- 
ing lodgers.” 

This settled the matter. Tom Alroyd had 
nothing more to say, of course, but he neverthe- 
less felt a good deal both of disapproval and 
annoyance. 
esied all manner of ill-success to Mrs. Stan- 
hope’s plan. Kate was not a business woman. 
She would lose money. She would be taken 
in in all sorts of ways, and lead a vexed and 
disturbed life, when she might lead such an 
easy one comparatively, by following his advice. 
And the rest of the relatives hearing this, 


thought Kate was ‘‘so foolish to run against | 


Tom’s advice—Tom, who was such a safe coun- 
selor in all business matters.” 

Long before the end of the six years when 
my story opens Tom Alroyd was forced to con- 
fess that Kate had done better than he thought 
she would. She had certainly made both ends 
If she was 


meet, and she had saved a little. 
ever taken in, if she was ever vexed and dis- 
turbed by the way of life she had chosen, her 


relatives were none the wiser for it. 
complained to them. At the end of the six 
years Harry was nineteen, in his senior term at 
college, and with a good chance before him in 
a great commercial house, whose firm had 
known his father, and therefore felt an interest 


To his wife Mr. Alroyd proph- | 
| have the talent, mother, and I dare say I shall 
| like it; you'll let me try, won’t you?” 


She never | 


|ing hard in many ways for ‘this thing,” and 
|at the last spoke of it in this riant manner to 


cover her real anxiety and perhaps distaste for 
it. And so she glanced up quickly at Ellen’s 
information and asked her a plain question, 


| while she watched her with searching eyes. 


“Are you sure you have a talent for this, 
Ellen? do you like it? and shall you be happy 
in it? Because, if you do not, there is no ne- 
cessity for it, remember that, for you are not as 
expensive nearly as you were as a school-girl, 
you know, and I managed then very nicely. 
Besides, you are valuable as a helping-hand in 
the care of the house.” 

Ellen colored a little at this, for she knew 
what her mother had thought. But she an- 
swered honestly enough. ‘‘I really think I 


“Oh yes, if you really are in earnest.” 
That was all the preliminary talk they had 
about it. And the next week the young teach- 


| er had entered upon her duties. 


** What started you so suddenly on that track, 
Elly ?” asked eighteen-year-old Harry, rather 
grandly. 

**Oh, my talent, Harry. 
in a napkin, you know, any longer.” 
Elly laughed. 

“You see, Elly,” Harry went on, still more 
grandly, “in another year I shall be able to take 
care of myself and do something for the rest of 
you, I dare say. So there is no need of your 
doing this thing.” 

‘*Thank you, Harry, you are very kind,” an- 
swered Ellen, with a slight twinkle in her prac- 
tical eye at Harry’s swift surety of “ doing some- 
thing for the rest of you.” ‘* You are very kind, 
Harry, but there’s mytalent! I’m alittle strong- 
minded, you know, and I must work out what 


I couldn't hide ‘it 
And 


in the son. Harry was nineteen. Then came | there is in me.” 

Ellen, who was two years older; and then Fran-| Not until a year had been passed by Ellen in 

ces, or, as she was always called, Frank, with an- | developing her ‘‘talent,” as she called it, did 

other two years of seniority. | any one know just what it was that had start- 
When Ellen was twenty she considerably sur- | ed her on “that track.” It was Ellen’s birth- 


prised her relatives by developing a talent for 
school-teaching. So, at least, she spoke of it, 


when she walked in one day with the informa- | 


tion that she had been offered a situation in one 
of the grammar-schools at a salary of $600. 
‘*T always suspected I had a talent for this 
thing, mother, and you see other people have 
suspected it too.” She never told how she had 


|day. She was twenty-one, and her uncle Tom 
| was gayly bantering her as was his custom. 

| “If Harry stood in your shoes now, Miss 
| Ellen, it would be worth while. But I can’t 
| see why girls should ever be twenty-one. 
| They should keep in their teens, you know, 
while they are girls. Why, there’s your mo- 
| ther and your aunt here were married off long 


been waiting for ‘this thing” for a year, and | before your age. Let’s see, Kate; you were 
how this patient waiting and a really splendid | only eighteen, and Mary was but seventeen. 
scholarship, and last but not least, the influence | Why, what are you two about—you and Frank? 
of an influential man, who had been Arnold | —nice-looking young women like you, too.” 

Stanhope’s intimate friend, had at the end of | Ellen answered this with great apparent care- 
the year given her the situation she had sought. | lessness; and you would never have thought, 
She was like her mother in this, that she never | as she answered, that she was at all disturbed. 
made a great thing of what she was doing; Frank, who had been playing softly and fitfully 
never talked about it, and laid before anxious | at the piano, heard this last remark of Uncle 
friends her hopes and her fears and her patient |Tom’s. Pretty, vehement Frank, who looked 
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much younger than Ellen, but who was two | 
years older, swung herself round on the music- | 


stool and cried out in her little funny, quick- 
tempered way : 

** How can you talk in that style, Uncle Tom ? 
As if a woman’s whole earthly concern was to 
get married! I don’t think you need be so 
proud of early marriages in our family if mo- 
ther’s and Aunt Mary’s did turn out well. 
There’s Aunt Harriet’s: charming match that 
is, isn’t it? 
splendid fellow tied to that little doll! Do you 
suppose if Aunt Harrie had waited until she 
was in her twenties she would have fallen in 
love with a man who murders the English lan- 
guage every time he opens his mouth? 


only a pretty doll if he had waited until he was 
a man?” 


Uncle Tom Alroyd wasn’t very much pleased | 


with this sudden attack; and there might have 
ensued quite a tilt of tongues if Harry had not 
just then come in with a ‘‘ bee in his bonnet.” 
When Harry had a bee in his bonnet it always 
buzzed very noisily without regard for time or 
place. 

‘**T say, mother,” he burst out, “‘ Rob Bark- 
er’s uncle is coming home from Europe, and 


Rob wants to get a room for him at the West | 


End here. And I told him I guessed he could 
have Marchant’s room. Marchant’s going away, 
you know, next month.” 

“Mr, Marchant, Harry. Don’t get into 
that flippant way of calling a man twice or 
three times your age ‘Marchant.’ It sounds 
under-bred,” reproved Mrs. Stanhope. 

** Well, Mr. Marchant, then. But about the 
room, mother?” persisted Harry. 

**How old a man is Rob Barker’s uncle, 
Harry ?” asked Mrs. Stanhope, thoughtfully. 

“Old? Well, he can’t be very young; he 
stands in the place of Rob's father, you know.” 

“Oh!” 

There was a satisfactory note in this “Oh!” 
which Mr. and Mrs. Alroyd understood perfect- 
ly; and the moment they were outside the door 
they commented upon it freely. 

‘*There’s another of Kate’s queer quirks, 


Tom,” said Mrs. Alroyd to her husband. ‘The | 


idea of her setting her face against any lodger 
entering her house who isn’t elderly!” 

** She’s afraid people will say she’s after a hus- 
band for one of her daughters. Isn’t that it?” 

“Yes. She always remembered what Dick’s 
silly little wife said to her at the outset.” 

“What was that?” 

“Why, that she needn’t trouble herself to 
dress Frank and Ellen for parties when they 
grew up; that they’d find plenty of suitors in 
her lodgers. It was part malice and part earn- 
est with Matty. You know she was always 
ashamed of Kate's taking lodgers.” 

‘*Pshaw! Kate’s morbid!” exclaimed Mr. 
Alroyd., 

“To be sure she is. 
Mrs. Alroyd returned. 


I always said she was,” 


And there’s Uncle Dick, great | 


And | 
do you think Uncle Dick would have married | 


And while they criticise Mrs. Stanhope’s 
‘* queer quirks,” as they styled her sensitiveness 
and pride, up stairs in their own room Frank 
| and Ellen were having their little tilt of criti- 

cism, 

“*Oh!” shivered out Frank, pulling down her 
long shining hair with an impatient jerk, “| 
do get so very mad at Uncle Tom's speeches 
about marriage. I think it’s vulgar to talk iy 
that way, Elly.” 

** Of course it is,” answered the cooler “ Elly,” 
with more emphasis than usual. ‘ Uncle Tom 
evidently thinks it’s a girl’s bounden duty to 
marry somebody ; or, at least, he thinks it’s our 
bounden duty. I fancied he’d stop that kind 
of talk when he saw that I was able to take care 
of myself.” 

‘* Elly !”—and Frank ceased her busy comb- 
ing as the new thought struck her—“ Elly, I 
do believe it was Uncle Tom’s exasperating 
speeches that first set you thinking of taking 
care of yourself, as you call it.” 

Elly colored a little and laughed a little. 

‘* Well, I suppose it was, Frank. It set me 
| thinking in various ways. I saw that mother 
| didn’t need but one of us to assist her about the 
| house. I felt that we were being ‘talked at’ a 
| good deal in the matrimonial key, both by Uncle 

and Aunt Tom. It occurred to me that school 
| teaching would help the matter all round. But 
| Uncle Tom doesn’t appear to believe much in 

that kind of help, I see. He seems to think 

that the only decent way for a woman is to get 

married,” and Elly laughed again with the old 
| gleam of humor in her eyes, 

‘* Just to think of your earning $600 a year, 
| Elly; you who are two years younger than I. 

| You always were a great deal brighter than I, 
| Elly. Bless my soul! I don’t believe I am 
| sound on my multiplication-table to this day. 
| And when I go shopping I always have to count 
| my fingers in my muff when I reckon up my 
change ; I do truly.” 
| Elly laughed out at this, and Frank, meeting 
her amused look, laughed too. 
| All I can do is to sweep and dust and make 
beds, and sometimes fuss round in the kitchen 
| when Bridget is away. I haven’t an acquisi- 
tion or an accomplishment—not one. As far 
as that goes I’m a fool.”” Then making an in- 
describable grimace at herself in the mirror, she 
concluded emphatically, ‘‘ Yes, I’ve got it—I’m 
a healthy fool—just that.” 

Quiet Elly was laughing by this time as no- 
body but Frank could make her laugh. But 
as quick as she found her breath she said, ani- 
matedly, 

‘*How can you talk so, Frank, when you 
| play so beautifully, and sing, too, like nobody 
| else.” 

*** Like nobody else’—yes, that is the way, 
Elly, precisely ; there’s no training or science 
| about it to make it like any body else. And 
|as for the playing, that’s in the same cate- 
| gory.” 
| “J heard Mrs. Raymond say the other night 


’ 


| 
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that there was no playing or singing touched 
her like yours,” answered Elly, quietly. 

‘* Did she say that?” exclaimed Frank, her 
eyes all aglow—for Mrs, Raymond was great au- 
thority, a woman whose fine natural taste had 
been cultivated to the utmost. 
while of this, and then dropped their voices as 
they heard the key in the room below them click 
inthelock. ‘I’m glad Mr. Marchant’s going,” 
said Frank, in her lower tone; ‘‘ he’s such an 
old Betty. I've got tired of creeping round the 
house and talking in whispers, for fear of dis- 
turbing him, Any way, Elly, I think it’s awful 
dull and poky to have a house filled with a par- 
cel of old fusses. I do think mother is over- 
sensitive there. She says with two daughters 


like us it is better taste and better dignity to | 


have quiet, elderly people in the house. I don’t 
know but it is, but it’s awful dull,” reiterated 
Frank, shaking her head pathetically. ‘“ And 


no sooner does one go than another of the same | 


sort comes. I should think they'd call it the 


Patriarch’s Retreat by this time,” went on this | 


droll little Frank, with a suppressed giggle. 

“Hush! speak lower!” cautioned Elly. 

**Oh, nobody can hear!” 
ute Frank was silent; but just as Ellen was fall- 
ing asleep she heard her voice again: * Elly! 
Elly!” she whispered, ‘‘I wonder if Rob Bark- 
er’s old uncle will come!” 

‘* Stop talking, Frank, and go-to sleep—do, 
dear—I'm so tired!” Elly remonstrated. And 
Frank went to sleep, and dreamed that Rob 
Barker’s uncle was a greater fuss than all the 
rest; that he insisted on the house being still 
at nine o'clock ; that he corked all the windows, 
and listed all the doors; and that he capped the 
climax of this by entering a protest against her 
piano and Harry’s flute. A month after this, 
when she had forgotten all about her dream, 
she came in one day to find the house in quite 
a commotion, Not only Mr. Marchant’s vacant 
room was being metamorphosed, but the side- 
room opening out of it. 

“Oh, Granny Barker’s coming, I suppose, in 
place of Granny Marchant !” she said to herself, 
as she caught sight of Rob Barker in the chaos 
of pictures and furniture. ‘‘ And the old gen- 
tleman’s to have two rooms!” she went on with 
her inward comments; ‘‘a parlor and bedroom, 
eh?” Then aloud to her brother's chum, in the 
rather patronizing style she allowed herself to- 
ward that youngster on account of her three or 
four years’ seniority, she said, ‘* Master Robert, 
I suppose this is all your taste ?” glancing at the 
carpets and the furniture. 

“* Master Robert” inwardly writhed and out- 
wardly smiled on this sweet-voiced patronage. 

‘* All my taste except two or three old things 
my uncle always will insist on having.” Then, 
as Miss Stanhope was turning away, he ex- 
claimed suddenly, perhaps to detain that fas- 
cinating yet most provoking young woman a 
little longer—for poor Robbie was notoriously 
‘*spooney” on Frank’s bright face and natural 
ways—“‘ Miss Stanhope, you'll be sure to like 


They talked a | 


Then for a min- | 


in the 


|my uncle; he’s the nicest old fellow 
world !” 

** Oh, is he?” returned Frank, carelessly, and 

|then she went on her way up to her room, to 
| Rob Barker’s great disappointment, doubtless. 
| ‘*The nicest old fellow in the world!” she 
| repeated to herself, with a little shrug of her 
|shoulders. And then she recalled her dream, 
and laughed. She could not but acknowledge, 
however, that this nicest old fellow’s taste was 
not out of the way in the choice of pictures, 
when, coming down from her room one day at 
ithe end of the week, she lingered to look at 
two lovely landscapes that faced the open door. 
As she lingered there she heard some one mak- 
ing frantic attempts with their latch-key out- 
side, attempts which proved futile, as a sudden 
ring at the bell gave evidence. Frank at this 
‘ran swiftly down, and, opening the door, said 
in explanation : 

‘* It’s that stupid new Biddy’s work ; she wii! 

slip the wrong bolt when she goes out.” 

It was Rob Barker's face that presented it- 

self first to her, and that young gentleman found 
| tongue to say at once glibly and politely : 

‘Thank you, Miss Stanhope. But it was 
too bad to trouble you.” And then, in another 
tone, ‘‘This is my uncle, Mr, Hadley; Miss 
Stanhope, Uncle Robert.” 
| Frank looked at the new-comer, and saw, to 

her utter amazement, a man rather above the 
medium height, very square as to the shoulders, 
very broad as to the chest, very firmly knit to- 
gether, yet with the lithe carriage such as one 
imagines an Arab to possess, and with a face 
| that went well with all this—a face bronzed and 
|ruddy from travel and outdoor life, yet intel- 
| lectual and refined—the face of an educated 
| gentleman, and this gentleman clearly not a 
| day over forty. 
| Frank thought of her dream; of the gray- 
headed, frosty-bearded old gentlemen who had 
hitherto held peaceful possession of her mother’s 
house; and of her mother’s intention that only 
| such should hold possession; and the thought 
| was too much for her composure at the moment. 
| She would have given much to have restrained 
that little irrelevant, and rather irreverent laugh, 
| but it was beyond her control. There was some- 
thing so merry and natural in it, however, that 
| it proved contagious, though it was irrelevant. 
| Rob, in his ‘* hobbledehoyhood” thought, ‘‘She’s 
| laughing at the iness I made with the latch-key.” 
| Mr. Hadley thought: ‘‘ Nice, merr; little girl ;” 
| and then they all went up stairs together, and 
Frank nearly burst out again, at her mother’s 
look of astonishment when ‘‘ Uncle Robert” 
was presented to her. 

Aunt Tom, as they called Mrs. Alroyd, com- 
ing in that evening, Frank could not restrain 
her fun, and so the story of the new arrival 
was chronicled in such merry vein as only Frank 
was mistress of. . 

‘*Think, auntie, I fairly laughed in his face 
| when I saw him, it was so funny to imagine 
| mother’s amazement and consternation.” 
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Mrs. Stanhope looked excessively annoyed | ed to,’ and all that sort of thing. We are poor, 
at Frank’s merriment, and very soon managed | and not fashionable people by any means; but 


to send her away on some household errand. 
The moment she was out of sight Mrs. Alroyd 
began : 

** Kate, I think you are perfectly morbid on 
that subject. The idea of your supposing that 
every body will suspect you of matrimonial de- 
signs for Frank and Eljen if you let your rooms 
to young lodgers.” 

**Mary, it isn’t merely that—though that 


suspicion is a very common one, and one I do | 


wish to avoid. But when we were girls don’t 
you remember the Traceys ?” 

** Yes, what of them ?” 

‘Well, you were younger than I, so you 
don’t know, I dare say, what I did. Mrs. 
Tracey rented her rooms to lodgers as I do. 
They were usually occupied by young men, and 
of course people were ill-natured enough to say 
constantly that her three girls were ‘ setting 
their caps,’ and ‘after’ this one or that one. 
Those horrid phrases! But that wasn’t the 
worst of it. The Traceys were a good old re- 


spectable family, not aristocratic by any means | 
The rooms, | 


any more than the Stanhopes. 
however, were rented quite frequently to young 


men of fashion. It was very natural that pretty | 


girls like May and Alice and Sara Tracey should 
be pleased by these elegant young men; should 
linger on the stairways talking with them; should 
accept bouquets and Christmas and birthday 
gifts from them; should, in short, with such 
opportunities fall in love with such dazzling he- 
roes, and expect to marry them. But, Mary, 
not one of these heroes offered himself in mar- 
riage to them. Not one of them went farther 
than those flirtations. ‘They were simply pass- 
ing away the time. It came in their way to 


laugh and talk, and now and then offer little | 

. . ! 
attentions to these girls, and so the matter | 
But not so did it end for the | 


ended for them. 
girls. I happen to know that Sara Tracey al- 
most broke her heart for Morris Ryder, and I 
know that May and Alice were more deeply in- 
terested in those young Stanleys than was well 
for their peace of mind. Then the remarks 
that were made were of course not agreeable. 
There is always something humiliating in the 
position of a woman, when she is so placed or 
so places herself that she can be flirted with, or 
approached as an acquaintance to talk and 
laugh with, without being sought. And any 
mother should shield her daughters from posi- 
tions like these if she can.” 

“Well, I believe you are more than half 
right, Kate,” Mrs. Alroyd replied in a tone of 
conviction. ‘I had never looked upon it so 
deeply before, I must confess. Not having girls 
of my own, you know, I’m not so sensitive as 
you are.” 

“Well I am sensitive, Mary, on this point. 
I would like as well as any mother to see my 
girls well married, but I don’t mean they shall 
be what is called ‘thrown’ in any gentleman’s 
way, nor stand a chance of bring ‘ condescend- 


my girls are ladies, and I mean they shall hold 
themselves, and be held as such.” 

“How your mind does hold on to things, 
Kate. I should never have thought of making 
a personal application, or taking a warning 
from any thing so far back as the affairs of the 

| Traceys.” 


ie Well, perhaps not. But I was older than 


you, and I never forgot that story.” 
“‘ But Kate, I don’t believe you need trouble 
| yourself about this Mr. Hadley. 


He is not a 


| young man like Morris Ryder or the Stanleys., 


He won’t be likely to flirt on the stairways with 
| Kate or Ellen—a man of forty!” And Mrs, 
| Alroyd laughed. 

| Mrs. Stanhope laughed too at this close appli- 
cation of her story of the Traceys; and so the con- 
| versation ended. But Mrs, Stanhope’s thought 
on the subject didn’t end with her words. She 
knew that this man of forty was one of the 
handsomest fellows she had chanced to see late- 
ly, and whose associations, if not his tastes, 
were with the fashionable world. And at this 
conclusion she said to herself: ‘‘ But, perhaps, 
I am making an old fool of myself. I do hold 
on to any thing so, as Mary says.’ 

As time went on she began to think that she 
had been over-anxious, for nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the course of affairs. 
There were none of those stairway meetings and 
| talkings she had such a horror of. Only a 

courteous and rather stately ‘‘ good-morning” 
or “‘ good-evening” occasionally, in a swift pas- 
| Sage to and from the door. 

‘*There never was such a proper and dis- 
| event bachelor, mother,” Frank, who must al- 
ways have her fun, commented to her mother. 
‘*He’s as grave and proper as one of the patri- 
archs,” 

In the mean time this ‘‘ grave and proper” 
| bachelor, who had learned the family circum- 
| stances from his nephew, was wishing he could 
| be of service to his neighbors. 
| That little girl who opened the door for us, 
| and laughed in our faces, that first night, Rob, 
| might do something with that voice of hers if 
| she liked,” Mr. Hadley said one evening, when 
| Rob Barker had been holding forth on these 
| family circumstances, which he had gathered 
| from indiscreet Harry, who had divulged more 
of the pinch in the domestic economy than he 
meant to, in his boyish talk of his own future 
help. 

**You’ve heard her sing?’ Rob remarked 
questioningly at this assertion of his uncle. 

‘*Oh yes. I often leave my door open when 
I’m in the house to hear her. She really has 
a remarkable voice.” 

And just as he spoke there floated up to them 
| the wild sweet notes of an old German song 
| which Mr, Hadley had listened to many a night 
|upon the Rhine. He listened now, smoking 
| his after-dinner pipe slowly and thoughtfully. 
When it was ended, he knocked the ashes care- 
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fully out of the bowl of his meerschaum, and 
laying it down upon the corner of the shelf, rose 
up and proposed to Rob that they should go 
down into the parlor and ask the young lady if 
she would be kind enough to let them listen to 
her singing under more advantageous circum- 
tances. 
of those old German ballads, and there’s no- 
thing I should like to hear so much.” 

Rob was, of course, delighted. They found 
the little family circle complete. Mrs. Stan- 
hope plying her needle by the drop-light, El- 
len, near her, going over some school compo- 
sitions, and Harry putting his flute together 
preparatory to accompany Frank’s playing. If 
Mrs, Stanhope was not pleased at this interrup 
tion she did not show her displeasure, and cer- 
tainly she could have had no reason to have 
found fault with Mr. Hadley’s manner. He 
was quite absorbed in the evident memories 
called up by the songs to which he listened. 
And after the singing he drifted into a little 
talk of German life, especially the musical life ; 
and as he had known many of the masters of 


the present day this little talk was very enter- | 


taining. 


As he was bidding them good-night, with his | 


cordial ‘* thanks for Miss Stanhope’s goodness,” 
he smilingly, though quite in earnest, remarked : 


“It isn’t exactly fair, Mrs, Stanhope, that your | 
daughter should let only a few enjoy such a | 


voice as hers. A church-choir would find her 


invaluable,” 


Frank looked up eagerly. 

‘** But, Mr. Hadley, my voice isn’t trained at 
all. 
I play and sing a great deal by ear, you know ; 
though I can pick out my notes when Harry 
pushes me up with that remarkable flute of 


his ;” and she looked with one of her little gri- 
maces at Harry. 


“You've heard so much good music, Miss | 


Stanhope, that your voice is better trained than 


you imagine ; and I think you would find no | 


difficulty in a choir.” 


This was a great word for Frank. ‘If I only 


could get a situation as soprano!” she exclaimed, | 


with inward exultation. Whereupon she fell to 
singing church-music with a will. 
noon, and night Mr. Hadley would hear that 
sweet voice ringing high and clear in anthem 
and chorale. One evening he brought home 
with him a church-organist—a real master of 
the great art. They sat talking together over 


their German experiences, when all at once a | 


note ascended to them which stayed the words 
upon the musician's lips. A full, soft, clarion- 
clear note, which caught up, and carried on a 


flow of silver song so pure and sweet that even | 


Mr. Hadley held his breath in a little surprise 


as he listened. As for his companion, he wait- | 


ed a moment as the voice ceased, and then, 
turning to his host, asked the question which 
that gentleman was expecting to hear: 

‘© Who owns that nightingale, pray ?” 

Mr. Hadley gave him the desired informa- 


“*T dare say she sings a great many 


It knows as little of science as my fingers. | 


Morning, | 


tion; and then they talked animatedly for the 
next fifteen minutes about this nightingale. And 
then Mr. Hadley went down to Mrs. Stanhope’s 
door, and asked if he might be allowed to bring 
a friend of his into her parlor to hear Miss Stan- 
hope sing, if that young lady would be so kind. 
And Frank unwittingly sang to one of the great- 
est critics of the day—sang, as she said, with- 
out much skill, but with all her heart and her 
soul, and one of the richest, sweetest voices in 
the world. The strange gentleman, whose name 
tltey didn’t hear, made but few comments, but 
his thanks were sincere, and his face a mirror 
of delight as he listened. 

“Well, you were not disappointed, were 
you?” asked Mr. Hadley, as they once more 
sat alone together. 

**Disappointed? No! 
voice. The very soprano 
you for your suggestion.” 

A few days following this Mr. Hadley was 
coming down froin his rooms, when Mrs. Stan- 
hope’s parlor door was suddenly flung open, and 
Frank appeared upon the threshold. 

“ Oh, Mr. Hadley, I want to thank you!” she 
| said, brightly. 

He smiled. ‘‘ For what, Miss Stanhope ?” 

‘¢ For my situation as soprano at Church, 
I know it was through your suggestion that it 
came to me.” 

‘* My friend hardly needed a suggestion, Miss 
Stanhope, when he heard your voice,” returned 
| Mr. Hadley. 

‘* But vou did suggest it some way, I know, 
| and I am very happy about it.” 
| Mr. Hadley smiled again. ‘That is very 

pleasant for me to hear, Miss Stanhope. Itsa 
great thing to be very happy; and I’m very 
| glad if I have been instrumental in the smallest 
| way in bringing about such a desirable end.” 

Frank laughed, there was such an indeserib- 
able air of humor in this little speech, and in 
the kind eyes that regarded her. 

‘*T dare say you think that expression very 
| exaggerated, Mr. Hadley, but I am very happy 
about this situation.” 

**T beg your pardon, Miss Stanhope, if I 
seemed to consider your expression exagger- 
ated. Perhaps I did for a moment, because, 
as I say, it’s a great thing to be very happy. 
But I see you are in earnest, and I see, too, that 
it is a very natural thing to be very happy over 
a situation like this.” 

He was quite grave and earnest now, and so 
entirely simple that Frank, who was so simple 
herself, and at home with every body, returned, 
in honest confidence, 

‘** Of course, I can’t help but be very happy, 
Mr. Hadley, to find myself all at once of so 
much help. Why, I am to have $600 a year; 
as much as Ellen gets for her daily school-teach- 
|ing. And I have only to sing for it—just think 

of it!” and she made such wide bright eyes at 
this that Mr. Hadley couldn’t help smiling again. 
| She laughed again at his smile. 

“Oh, I dare say that seems a very small sum 


She has a splendid 
we want. I thank 
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to you, Mr. Hadley, but if you had spent your 
usefulness until now in sweeping and dusting 
and bed-making for your board and clothes, 
and broken your heart several times looking in 
at the shop windows, I dare say it would seem 
a small fortune to you.” 


answered, heartily, and laughing outright. 


| lace and silver ornaments.’ 
“IT dare say it would, Miss Stanhope,” he | 


“Breaking her heart at the shop windows— | 


the child! I dare say she has,” Mr. Hadley 
thought, with a feeling made up of sympathy 
and amusement, as he went out. 

Frank had said truly of herself when she de- 


clared that she was very happy about this situa- | 


tion. She was very happy to be of use, to help 
herself, and to have the means of musical cul- 
ture. She went about the house singing her 
scales, or flinging her voice out in some great 
rolling anthem day after day; and Mr. Hadley 
used to hear the clear notes breaking into his 
morning slumbers, or floating out over the hcuse- 
tops like a lark’s song, as spring came and her 


attic window was opened to the early sunshine. | 
Quite frequently now, too, he used to find his | 


way to Mrs. Stanhope’s parlor when the sweet 
voice was singing. Frank was so absorbed in 
her music at this time, and indeed the interest 
between them was so entirely musical, that Mrs. 
Stanhope forgot her uneasiness and watchful- 
ness for a while. 

But if Mr. Hadley was interested in the mu- 
sic, he was by no means unconscious that Miss 


Stanhope was a very pretty and charming girl. | 


She certainly did amuse him very much, and 
this fact would have filled Mrs. Stanhope with 
dismay if she had suspected it, for it was the 
very phrase she always applied to her old friends 
the Traceys. They amused people, and that 
was all. But Frank went on her heedless, hap- 
py way, giving 'ittle thought where she amused, 
but amusing herself vastly. She had made the 
most of her opportunities and advantages, and 
risen so speedily inte favor that in the early 
weeks of spring she was engaged to assist at a 
very recherché private concert. 

*“T am to sing in ‘Miriam’s Song of Tri- 
umph,’” she said to Mr. Hadley, with that pe- 


culiar wide, bright-eyed pleasure in her expres- | 


sion. 


“Don’t you feel a little nervous about it ?” | 


he asked, curiously. 

** No, I hadn’t; but do you think I ought?” 
she inquired, archly. 

** Not by any means!” he replied, laughing. 

** Why should I feel nervous?” she said, more 
gravely ; ‘‘the director says I have learned my 
part perfectly, and when I once get to singing 
[ shall forget all the people around me; I al- 
ways do.” 

If Mrs. Stanhope had glanced up from her 
work just then she would have seen an unmis- 
takable look of thoughtful admiration on Mr. 
Hadley’s face. 
from her darning, and Frank veered off from 
her gravity into her amusing vein. 

** No, I'm not nervous about the singing, but 


But she did not lift her eyes | 


| I am very nervous about my dress. I wanted 

a new pink silk, but mother said it was too 

showy for me; so I am coming out in an old 

blue crépe, which was mother’s, and I shall 

look like the ghost in Hamlet with my white 
, 

She laughed, but Mr. Hadley could see that 
she was a good deal in earnest; but he had tact 
enough to conceal both amusement and interest 
as he noticed her mother’s reproving face, and 
caught the admonitory, ‘‘ Don’t, Frank!” But 
his artistic sense sympathized with her. Blue 
did not suit her white but not fair skin, her 
warm hazel eyes, and chestnut hair. Pink 
would have made her dazzling. ‘ Poor little 
girl!” he thought; ‘‘so the domestic economy 
will not yield a pink silk, even with the added 
$600 a year. Something ought to be done for 
her.” And something was done. 

**T told you I should look like the ghost,” 
she said to her mother, as she came down stairs 
into the parlor the night of the concert. 

Mrs, Stanhope was not quite satisfied herself. 

**You might have my coral ornaments,” 
remarked, doubtfully. 

‘Oh no! that opaque red against this blue 
would be dreadful!” 

There came a knock at the door. Mrs. Stan- 
hope said ‘Come in ;” and Mr. Hadley entered 
with his hands full of the most beautiful roses 
—hot-house roses, pink, and pearly, and per- 
fumed. He had timed it well. 

“This is to exorcise the ghost, Miss Stan- 
hope. There’s nothing prettier, you know, than 
this deep blush-pink with that light blue. Isn't 
it what you call Pompadour ?” 

“*Oh, Mr. Hadley, you’re like the Fairy God- 
mother! They are just the thing, and I thank 
you a thousand times.” And, turning to the 
glass, with quick, deft fingers, she very soon 
metamorphosed herself into a glowing ‘‘ phan- 
tom of delight” truly. ‘*Oh, how it does 
change all that pallid moonshine, doesn’t it ?” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘It’s marvelous what effect 
the pink has on the blue! Isn't it lovely?” 


she 


| and she turned herself and her roses full upon 


him, with the innocent, one-thoughted question. 

‘* Very lovely!” he answered, with more sig- 
nificance in glance and tone than he quite meant 
to show. The least little blush crept up into 
Frank’s cheeks, and, matching her roses, made 
her lovelier than ever. Of course Mrs. Stan- 


| hope was any thing but pleased at this little 


by-piay. At once all her old fears sprang up, 
and beset her with anxious thoughts; and that 
old story of the Traceys began to haunt her like 
a warning ghost. And that evening, when she 
saw Mr. Hadley about a dozen seats from her 


| talking gayly and animatedly to a party of aris- 


tocratic-looking girls, her mind reverted to Mor- 
ris Ryder and the Stanleys. He belonged to 
the same world that they had belonged to; was 
wealthy, as they had been; and he would, prob- 
ably, when he came to marry, choose a wife 
from his own peculiar circle, as they had chos- 
en. If he was pleased with Frank’s bright face 
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and natural ways, if he was interested in her 


music, and enjoyed her singing, it was much in | 
the same manner that he was interested in a lit- | 


tle German artiste of whom he spoke ‘‘as an 


admirable young woman, who deserved encour- | 


agement.” 

Thus Mrs. Stanhope argued ; with how much 
reason we shall see. And while she was vex- 
ing her soul with these anxieties and suspicions 
Frank was pursuing her course, untroubled by 
any anxieties or suspicions. Miriam’s Song of 


Triumph was verily a song of triumph for her- | 


self. And Mrs. Stanhope seeing how happily 
occupied she was with her musical life, took a 
little comfort thereby, and made no sign of her 
inward disquiet, though Mr, Hadley was by no 
means an infrequent visitor by this time. The 
bond of their mutual love of music was very fa- 
vorable to acquaintance, and certainly this ac- 
quaintance did progress rapidly, and the con- 
versation between the two was by no means con- 
fined to one topic, on the occasions of their in- 
terviews. 

‘*Frank,” began Mrs, Stanhope one day, in 
some trepidation lest she was making a mistake 
in speaking at all—‘‘ Frank, do you think it 
quite wise to talk so much with Mr. Hadley, on 
all sorts of topics, in that intimate way ?” 

Frank opened her cyes very wide. ‘‘ For 
pity’s sake, mother, what do you mean by that 
‘intimate way ?’” . 

““Why, my dear, I only mean that natural 
way of yours, You are not fast or free, but 
you are so at home with every body that some 
persons might misunderstand it.” 

‘* Mother, Mr. Hadley has too much sense to 
misunderstand me; and no man, unless he was 
a fool, could think I meant tc make any more 
of our acquaintance than is apparent on the sur- 
face.” 

This was delivered with Frank’s most vehe- 
ment emphasis, and with a scarlet flush on her 
cheek, 
remark on such a delicate subject, and so the 
days went on, and brought another day, when 
there was to be a great musical festival. Mr. 
Hadley, going up to his room one afternoon 
picked up a long, fluttering scrap of pink silk, 
that floated down from an upper stairway. He 
smiled, and thought to himself, 

“So, the pink silk is achieved.” 

Entering his parlor, he went straight to a 
Japanese cabinet, where he kept choice gather- 


. . ° . | 
ings from his European tour, and, unlocking it, | 


brought forth from a little inner drawer a col- 
lection of cameos. 
three, of a delicate pearly pink—those loveliest 


and rarest of the cameo variety—and laying | 


them upon the strip of silk contemplated the 
effect with evident satisfaction. 
were without setting of any kind at this time— 
just the beautiful pink-white shell, cut by a 
most skillful hand. By the time the pink silk 
was completed these three cameos were shining 
resplendent in settings, so cleverly imitating the 
antique, that one would have pronounced them 


Mrs. Stanhope wisely forbore further | 


From these he selected | 


The cameos | 


|an heir-loom. Frank and her mother, sitting to- 
gether in the parlor after tea one day, were not 
surprised to see Mr. Hadley make his appear- 
ance. He had quite got into the way of drop- 
ping in after tea. 

|  **See how well I can match the pink silk,” 
| he began, smiling. 

Frank looked up mystified; but he came 
nearer, and spreading out the scrap of pink silk 
upon her work-basket, laid upon it the choice 
pink cameos in their antique settings. 

Frank’s first exclamation was of delight as 
the effect struck her. Then that second sense 
| crept on, and she glanced involuntarily at her 

mother. Mrs. Stanhope’s face was overcloud- 
ed by a very grave look. 

“They are some of the thousand and one 
things I collected abroad, Mrs. Stanhope,” Mr 
Hadley remarked here, easily ; ‘‘and when I 

| picked up that scrap of silk the other day I 
| thought the best use they could be put to would 
be to be worn as a match for that. They have 
| been knocking about so much I see they are a 
little scratched ; but if Miss Stanhope will wear 
them she will be more than welcome to them, 
for I am too heedless a fellow to like the care 
of such things.” 
| He had been very diplomatic in his careless 
j ease ; but Mrs. Stanhope, who had lived her 
day, knew what a costly gift this was. She 
thought her answer would convey all she wished 
| him to understand. 
| ‘You are very kind, Mr. Hadley,” she said; 
“but, under the circumstances, I had rather 
| Frank wouldn’t receive so expensive a gift.” 
| ‘There was a grain of impulse in Robert Had- 
| ley’s composition, which years and experience 
and a strong will had not quite overcome. It 
now and then betrayed him into swift speech. 
| So now, in his surprise, or perhaps irritation, he 
exclaimed, quickly : 

“What circumstances ?” 

Brought to bay so directly she thought so 
coolly, Mrs, Stanhope was a little indignant, and 
she answered therefore rather sharply and to 
the point : 

“You are comparatively a stranger to us, 
Mr. Hadley, and, at the most, our relation is 
but a business one—at least it began so; and 

| though you have been very kind and friendly 
| to us, yet an acquaintance like this is different, 
and one feels differently about it than one com- 
menced through intimate friends.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? I thought a friend 
was a friend under whatever circumstances you 
found him. But as you don’t hold the same 
opinion, Mrs. Stanhope, I ought to beg your 
pardon for a great many liberties I've taken in 
| the way of coming into your parlor uninvited, 
for, according to your view, I'm only a busi- 
ness acquaintance. Mrs. Stanhope, you're too 

bad !” 
| Mr. Hadley had begun this speech in rather 
la nettled: tone and manner, but at the last he 
wound up suddenly with a quick, good-natured 
_ laugh that disarmed his listener more than any 
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thing else. She laughed in return, and re- 
torted : 

“J think you are too bad, Mr. Hadley, to 
willfully refuse to understand me.” 

**But, you see, I’m not up to it, Mrs, Stan- 
hope. I've lived abroad so long, these Ameri- 
can delicacies and hair-line distinctions are be- 
yond me.” 

Mrs. Stanhope didn’t believe a word of this ; 
but it was useless to get into further discussion, 
so made no reply. 

* And you won't consider me a friend and 
let that little girl take these trinkets then ?” he 
asked, presently, under his new veil of humor. 

“T had rather she did not, Mr, Hadley.” 

Mr. Hadley bent forward with a vexed look, 
and gathering the cameos together crushed them 
recklessly into his pocket. 

“You have made me feel like a great blun- 
dering boy, Mrs. Stanhope ?” he said, out of the 
quick, impulsive mood she had invoked. 

His action was certainly boyish in a certain 
sense, but just as certainly not blundering or 
awkward. As he said this, and rose from his 
chair, there was such a grace and charm about 
him that Mrs. Stanhope felt that he was more 
than a match for her caution and watchfulness. 
She felt it still more as the days went by and he 
inade his ‘* blunder,” as he called it, a ground for 
still closer acquaintance ; for every body knows 
that a laugh or a joke will break down more 
barriers and build up more edifices of friendli- 
ness than weeks of serious conversation. He 
was constantly alluding, when he met them, to 
the extent and quality of their acquaintance, as 


understood by Mrs. Stanhope; and this in so | 


gay and witty a manner that one could scarcely 
find fault with it. Frank grew easier than ever 
with him on this ground, for it suited her bright, 
audacious spirit. But Mrs. Stanhope was sore- 
ly perplexed: How would all this end? she 
perpetually asked herself. 

In vain she tried to sound the extent of 
Frank’s interest in this fascinating but most 
troublesome lodger. That young lady was 
either untouched, or carrying a high hand with 
her pride. She was quite capable of breaking 
her heart with laughing lips. That kind of 
nature always goes with her quality of high 
spirits. 

In the mean time let it not be supposed that 


Miss Stanhope lacked attention or appreciation | 
in other quarters. ‘There was a young book- | 


keeper in the firm of Alroyd and Dace whom 
her uncle and her mother specially favored. 
“He’s a very promising fellow. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if we made him one of us next 
year,” commented Uncle Tom, with signifi- 


cance. Then there were sundry others—young | 


men in responsible positions, or just entering 


business for themselves, who were very evident | 


admirers of this sparkling, bright-faced Frank. 
Mrs. Stanhope, coming in one evening from 


a lecture, found one of these admirers wearing | 


a very rueful face, and her daughter looking a 
good dezl confused and annoyed. Like a wise 





woman she asked no questions; but she was 
| none the less certain that she had just lost a 
very worthy son-in-law. And with some irrel- 
evance, but a great deal of impatience, she said 
to herself: “And it’s all the fault of that Mr. 
Hadley. In love with him or not, Frank is 
getting spoiled for any body else in seeing so 
much of him.” 

In this sentence Mrs. Stanhope fairly ac- 
knowledged the superiority, or at least the fas- 
cination of Mr. Hadlev. But this acknowledg- 
ment was simply of externals and the accidents 
of position. Of the internal man she had no 
more or less respect than for any other man of 
the world. He was shrewd as they were; he 
was sensible as they were; he was generous as 
they were; he was selfish and fond of his case 
as they were. This was the way she classed 
him—by generalities, And while she thus per- 
plexed herself, Frank and Mr, Hadley got on 
very pleasantly together. She sang for him, 
laughed and talked with him, and even got so 
far as to make her funny little ¢rimaces at him 
upon occasions. But there was coming a change 
to all this. A series of small incidents, not very 
weighty in themselves one would think, brought 
| this change about. 

It was the first day of June, and Frank was 
putting the finishing touches to her toilet down 
stairs in her mother’s parlor. She wore a white 
tarleton, for she was to sing at a morning con- 
cert. A white tarleton, with some puftings of 
illusion crusting it like foam. As she stood be- 
fore the glass, fastening a knot of heath in her 
hair, she saw Mr. Hadley ascending the stairs. 

‘** You are like a lily in all that white stuff,” 
he said, coming forward into the room. 

“T’d rather be a rose—it suits me better; 
but Harry forgot to go for my roses, so I pulled 
| this heath out of a bouquet I had,” she answered, 
| ahsently, as she tried to get the heath into order. 
| What time are you to be at the hall?” he 
| asked, leaning against the piano in an idle, 
leisurely manner, as if time and its hurries 
were nothing to him. 

** In about half an hour, if I ever get this rub- 
bishy heath in.” 

And as she ejaculated this, in her little im- 
patient way, she tore the rebellious spray out 
of its fastening and brought down with it two 
or three fluffy curls she had taken great pains 
with. Her cheeks flushed, and quick as her 
quick thought she flung the offending heath- 
spray impetuously upon the floor with a child- 
| ish ** There!” 

Mrs, Stanhope said, repruviugly: ‘‘ Why, 
Frank!” But Mr. Hadley laughed, giving his 
head a certain backward movement that de- 
|noted with him great amusement, and then 
leisurely walked out of the room. 

The half hour had not quite elapsed when he 
came back to find Frank tying on her white 
| cloak, and still looking rather disturbed. 
| ‘]’ve got your roses;” he said, smilingly, 
| uncovering a broad deep basket where such 
treasures of rose-wealth‘ lay, in hues of pink 
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and white and blush, as to call out Frank’s 
wildest admiration and most impulsive expres- 
sions. 

“ They are perfectly exquisite, perfectly ; and 
you are just as kind as you can be to get them 
for me at this eleventh hour, Mr. Hadley.” 

Then she ran to the glass again, and in a 


happy excitement, which was an inspiration, | 


showered herself with these June-darlings. 

Turning to him again when all was com- 
pleted,she put out her hand, and said in yet 
more earnest gratitude, 

‘¢They are splendid, Mr. Hadley ;” and then 
with a little willful, half-laughing glance at her 
mother, which he did not lose; ‘‘and you are 
splendid to bring them to me, and I thank you 
with all my heart.” 

He joined her laugh, but his eyes lighted 
with some inward fire as he looked upon her. 
And as he took the little gloveless hand she 
had put out to him in her impulse of thanks, 
he repeated in a soft tone as he regarded her 
rose-crowned loveliness : 

***Queen rose of the rose-bud, 
Garden of girls, 
Queen lily and rose in one.’” 
In this moment he seemed to have forgotten 
the presence of Mrs. Stanhope; but the next 
instant her voice recalled him, and with a sud- 


den color in his cheeks he relinquished the lit- | 


tle hand and resumed his ordinary manner. 


But in a few minutes more the carriage was an- | 


nounced, and quite as a matter of course he at- 


tended her to it; but Mrs. Stanhope, who was | 


standing at the window, saw him bend forward 


and say something in a low voice as he closed | 


the carriage-door, which something sent the 
color of all her roses into Frank’s cheeks. In 
the midst of Mrs. Stenhope’s perplexity a new 
thought pierced like a ray of light. 

“What if, after all”—she said aloud, turning 
from the window. And then she fell into si- 
lent musing as she watched Mr. Hadley down 
the street. 

But the next two incidents put out this new 
light, and brought on a violent change in the 
programme. 


Rob Barker was leaning over the piano, list- 
ening and looking devoutly as Frank sang for 
him. She sang a soft ballad she had sung in 
the morning, and the scent of the roses—Mr. 
Hadley’s roses—hung round her still, Mr, Had- 
ley himself, at a little distance, leaned back in 
his chair and observed the two—the singer and 
her devout listener—with keen attention; and 
over her busy knitting-needles Mrs. Stanhope 
observed Mr. Hadley. 

Young Robert had come to a climax of his 
admiration that morning. All that white tarle- 
ton and illusion and roses and the sweet voice 
singing out of it, had been too much for him. 
As the sweet voice ceased now he began pour- 
ing out his thanks in rather glowing words. In 
the midst of these words Mr. Hadley’s voice 
struck in like a chill: 


| **Rob, who was that I saw you with this 


| morning ?” 

| Rob looked exceedingly annoyed as he an- 
| swered, 

| ‘Miss Leyton, Sir.” 

| Mr. Hadley seemed to be very much inter- 
| ested all at once, 

‘*What, little Katy Leyton,” he went on, 
| “*grown up into that pretty girl? Yes, I re- 
|member—she’s near your age—eighteen or 
|thereabouts. A pretty girl—a very pretty girl! 
| But her mother was a great beauty and a fa- 
mous belle; one of a famous family, of which 
| old Roy St. Clair was the chief and head,” 

| Frank had turned from the piano by this time. 
She had not her mother’s morbid sense; and it 
| must be allowed that Mrs. Stanhope’s over-sen- 
| Sitiveness amounted to morbidness sometimes. 
| And not having this sense, she did not perceive 
| the motive that her mother did in Mr, Hadley’s 
|words. Indeed she perceived no motive at all. 

But to Mrs. Stanhope this motive was patent. 
It was keen displeasure at his nephew’s evident 
subjugation to Miss Stanhope’s charms, A dis- 
pleasure which found vent and carried warning 
and reproof in the contrast of suitability in Katy 
Leyton’s youth and high family. Mrs. Stan- 
hope rode her high horse at this crisis. ‘‘ It’s 
| the old story of the Traceys over again,” she 
| said to herself. ‘ Frank is a pretty, interesting 
| girl like that Miss Schaffner, the German artiste, 
but not to be thought of as an alliance with Mr, 
Hadley’s nephew or Mr, Hadley himself.” And 
back her mind went, gathering all the old items 
to add to this evidence. Many a remark or an 
action she might otherwise have forgotten now 
came up and assumed gigantic importance. She 
was the more disturbed by all this when she 
| recalled the roses that had lately bloomed in 
Frank’s cheeks on more than one occasion when 
Mr. Hadley was present. 
| “What shall I do?” she cried, mentally, as 

she reviewed her trouble that night. The next 
| day, when Harry came home with the great 
| news that he had got his situation in the firm 
|of Slido and Sayles, with a salary of $1500 a 
year, she straightway saw what she would do. 
She would give up her lodgers. With the 
| united salaries of the three and the income of 
her $5000 they could do nicely. 

** Jubilate!” shouted Harry, when his mo- 
| ther proposed her plan. He felt very happy 
{and very grand that he had helped to this. 
| Even Ellen’s calm, quiet eyes took a new light. 
‘** And we shall have the old parlors again, and 
|the south and west rooms!” she remarked, 
| brightly. 

**And not be mewed up in back chambers 
and attics any more!” broke in Harry. 

Frank was sitting at the piano when the con- 
versation opened, touching the chords of an old 
chant. She did not whirl about in her usual 
quick fashion when she was interested or start- 
led. She played through several bars, and then 
turned slowly, with the words : 

‘Have you told the lodgers ?” 
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“ All but Mr. Hadley,” her mother answered, | 
looking up involuntarily to see the effect of her 
words, | 

But Frank’s face betrayed nothing if she felt | 
anything. She said little, it was true; but Har- 
ry’s voice was so industrious there was small | 
chance for any other. And while he talked | 
she turned to the piano, and commenced play- 
ing again. And as she played Mr. Hadley 
came in, and Mrs, Stanhope disclosed her new 
arrangement to him at once. For a moment | 
he looked grave and thoughtful; then he spoke | 
pleasantly and kindly, congratulating them on 
that to which they evidently looked forward as | 
a desirable change. And then he laughed, and | 
took rather a jocose tone upon his own special | 
interest in the matter, declaring that Mrs. Stan- 
hope was turning him adrift in the most hard- | 
hearted manner. And through it all the mu- 
sic of that old chant went wailing. Frank ney- 
er turned from where she sat but for a nod of 
greeting and good-night, and his stay was very 
brief that evening. 

But as he sat in his room quite late smok- 
ing he heard the weird and solemn music of 
chant and chorale played softly and fitfully. 
Long after it ceased, and his pipe was out, he 
still sat by the open window in the June twi- 
light lost in thought. 

It was in the middle of the forenoon on the 
next day that Frank stood in Mr. Hadley's 
room dusting the elaborate carving of the old- 
fashioned mirror-frame. Working and singing 
away, she heard no sound, but was suddenly 
startled by Mr. Hadley’s reflection in the mir- 
ror, as he crossed the threshold, He was in| 
her thoughts, but she supposed him out of the | 
house. The color rushed into her cheeks, and | 
she put her hand to her head to pull off the | 
white handkerchief with which she had covered | 





her hair from the dust. 
“Wait a minute!” he remonstrated. ‘‘You 
look like a quaint French peasant-girl that way.” 

She made a little grimace, spite of her em- 
barrassment, and said, saucily : 

“T had rather look like Miss Stanhope, any 
day. I’ve seen those great Normandy caps 
stuck on the French nurses’ heads at Newport, 
and I think they are any thing but pretty.” 
Whereupon she renoved the handkerchief, and 
smoothed her rufiled hair with the prettiest of 
slim little hands, 

“Yes,” he returned, smiling, ‘‘ I think I like 
Miss Stanhope better.” Then his eyes wandered 
to the mirror and back again to rest upon the 
slim little hands. ‘So,” he said, ‘these are 
the hands that have kept my shabby old mirror 
so bright and shining? I fancy a good deal 
about here is the brighter for your presence. 
But what am I to do if I am to lose it?” 

As he proposed this sudden question he bent 
upon her a look so full of meaning that the col- 
or sprang redly to her cheek again. There was 
a pause, in which one heart was certainly beat- 
ing very rapidly ; then he moved nearer to her, 





and in another, a graver tone asked, 


‘* Frank, what is it your mother has against 
me ?” 

It was the first time he had ever called her 
Frank. This, and the rest of his sentence, sur- 
prised her out of her embarrassment. 

‘* Against you!” she exclaimed. 
can you be thinking of ? 
thing against you.” 

“Yes, she has. I have noticed it on various 
occasions. On our first interview, I remember, 
she did not look upoa me with favorable eyes 
by any means.” 

A dimple in Frank’s left cheek began to dis- 
cover itself, and the next minute made a little 
well of frolic, as she burst into a laugh. She 
remembered that first interview too. 

** Well,” exclaimed Mr, Hadley, joining in 
her laugh, “so I recollect also you laughed 
in my face at that first interview. Now, I in- 
sist on knowing what it all means.” 

“Tt doesn’t mean that my mother has any 
thing against you individually, Mr. Hadley, I 
assure you.” 

**Oh, it’s collectively then; that’s more en- 
couraging.” 

Frank did not mean to tell the story of her 
mother’s peculiar prejudice, but a little banter- 
ing, a few adroit questions, and the whole mat- 
ter was very clear to Mr. Hadley’s mental vis- 
ion; clearer perhaps than to Frank herself. 

‘* Frank,” he began, after this, ‘‘ have you any 
thing against me, collectively or individually ?” 

She laughed, then answered, half shyly, 

‘* No—nothing.” 

“You do not object to my years, then-? You 
do not disapprove of me for an inmate of your 
house because I am too youngaman? Frank, 
how is it; am I too old a man for you to become 
an inmate of my house? There’s an old place 
down by Brelton Beach that bears my name. 
{ went and put it in order the other day, and 
my housekeeper asked me when I was going to 
bring my wife there. I couldn't tell her then, and 
I can not tell her now, or ever, Frank, unless 
you will be my wife, for I will have no other.” 

His voice had deepened into the most tender 
gravity as he uttered these last words. There 
was anxiety there too, for beyond a blush this 
proud little Frank, true daughter of her mother, 
had given no sign of her heart. But now all 
this was changed; and as she turned and let 
her eyes meet his, and as she put those slim lit- 
tle hands into his hands, he knew that he had 
no further cause for anxiety, for he knew that 
even as he loved her she had loved him. He 
took her in his arms then and kissed her; but 
a little later, bending her head back, he looked 
into those eloquent eyes, and said half reprov- 
ingly, half smilingly : 

‘*You proud little thing, to never give me 
any sign before.” 

She laughed, and quoted: 


* What 
I am sure she has no- 


“* He either fears his fate too much 
Or his desert’s too small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all.’” 
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And later yet, when he had his talk with Mrs. | 
Stanhope, he said to that lady: 
“J think you must all have been blind, Mrs, 


Stanhope, not to have seen from the first that | _ 


my interest was of the deepest nature. But 
you were bound, you know, by your prejudice,” | 
he added, mischievously, ‘‘ to believe that I was 

the wolf in the sheep’s clothing.” 

Mrs. Stanhope replied to this by speaking | 
more at length on the whys and the where- | 
fores of her “prejudice” than she had ever | 
spoken before, except to her sister Alroyd. 

He respected and understood her motives bet- 
ter than she had hoped. 

‘“T see, I see,” he answered, seriously ; “ and 
I think you are nearer right than wrong after 
all, Mrs, Stanhope. If all mothers were so | 
delicate and careful of their daughters it would | 
give a much finer tone to society.” Then he re- | 
turned to his mischievous gayety again. ‘‘ But | 
you are right only collectively, Mrs. Stanhope. 
Individually you have proved yourself wrong— | 
and 4 little morbid, too, or you would have seen | 
what must have been so patent. Why, bless my | 
soul, I believe I was even a little jealous of that | 
boy Rol.ert at one time.” 

Mrs. Stanhope smiled as she recalled her dif- 
ferent interpretation of his feeling about ‘‘ that | 
boy Robert.” And, smiling, she said to her- | 
self: “‘I believe we were all blind in this mat- 
ter.” 

All blind perhaps but one. Cool and quiet 
and apparently unobserving Ellen only evinced 
no surprise when it was told her that Mr. Had- 
ley was to be her brother-in-law. 

“*T knew it was coming to that,” she said, 
smilingly ; ‘I saw it from the first.” 

Mr. Alroyd, who always had to have his say, 
declared coolly that he had seen it from the 
first, too; but Frank, making one of her droll- | 
est grimaces, asked him why then he had been 
so anxious for her to smile upon that remarka- 
ble young book-keeper of his. And Uncle Al- 
royd, who never liked to be put in the wrong 
in any way, could only shrug his shoulders at 
this and declare that Frank was entirely too 
hasty in her conclusions, 
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RANCE has taken the lead of the modern 

world in reviving the Chinese and Roman 
art of raising annual crops of fish; and has car- 
ried it out with a variety of kinds, on a generous 
scale, for the benefit of other countries as well 
as itself. Two humble Vosgean fishermen, 
Genin and Remy, deserve the credit of recov- 
ering this ancient branch of culture; but the 
French Government has seconded them with 
such unsparing liberality that several of the 
principal rivers of France have been restocked 
with salmon, trout, ombre, and fera: other 
countries have been aroused to imitation and 
supplied with materials for experiment, and 
by-and-by we shall be able to say here how well 





| conduits, buildings, and apparatus. 


| Germany and Switzerland. 


the salmon of the Danube and the salmon trout 
of the Rhine enjoy the wilder streams of Amer- 


| ica. 


Before 1850 experiments had been made at 
the College of France, and with such success 
that in 1852 a Government institution was es- 
tablished at Huningue near Basle, covering 


| seventy acres, abundantly supplied with spring 


water at a temperature of ten degrees centigrade. 
At the same time Mr. Ashworth began the prop- 
agation of salmon on a smaller scale in Galway. 


| For ten years the French expended ten thou- 


sand dollars a year in the construction of ponds, 
The ova 
were principally gathered by skillful hands in 
On their arrival at 
Huningue they were examined, the quantity 
ascertained by certain stamped measures and 
carefully recorded, the healthy separated from 
the spoiled, and deposited in different little com- 
partments for hatching. After two or three 
weeks those that remain alive are ready to be 
packed in wet moss, inclosed in wooden cases, 
and forwarded to various districts at the ex- 
pense of Government. The ova are given away 


| for restocking streams; but the parties who re- 
| ceive them are required to return detailed ac- 


counts of the success of their previous operation 
before a second supply can be granted, the de- 


|mand being always in excess of the amount 


which can be spared. Huningue, M. Coste’s 
last report shows, is a reservoir of ‘‘ animal 
seed,” large enough to spread salmon—the best 
substitute for beef—through all the rivers of 
France. The Danube salmon is most cultivated 
and most preferred for its size and flavor. It 
will grow, even without a visit to the sea, to two 
hundred pounds. It will flourish in a reservoir, 
accommodate itself to the most unpromising cir- 
cumstances, and fatten as readily as fowls in a 
farm-yard. A friend of M. Coste threw some 
young salmon, born in the College of France, 
into a tank which supplied the Sevres manafac- 
tory with water; at the end of eighteen months 
some of these weighed about a pound, Another 
friend reared some salmon in a /oca/ on crushed 
snails, and they grew to be the same weight, 
and were exceedingly acceptable on the table. 
By artificial means the salmon fisheries of Scot- 
land and Ireland have now risen to the annual 
value of $150,000. The Duke of Richmond 
derives an income of $10,000 from the salmon 
of the little river Spey. The French Govern- 
ment are extending the present system of pisci- 
culture, impelled by the decline of the sea fish- 
eries and the consequent loss of cheap food for 
the people. They find that ninety per cent. of 
the ova reach their places of destination in a 
sound state. In 1861 sixty-three French De- 
partments and eleven foreign countries were 
supplied with sixteen millions and a half of eggs. 
They are improving the fishery laws so as to 
encourage the culture wherever parties are in- 
clined, and introducing the best kinds of fish 
where none at present exist. They even sent a 
supply to this country. But, through the stu- 
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pidity of the custom-house officials, instead of be- | 


ing forwarded instantly by express, the ova were 
detained a fortnight, without ice, in New York; 
of course, when they were received by Mr. 
Green the promise of four thousand salmon was 
no better than so many spoiled eggs; all had 
perished in the unnatural atmosphere, as Frank 
Buckland’s experiments have shown that these 
ova will keep perfectly in a frozen state but will 
not endure any degree of heat. 

In Western New York a similar work to that 
of M. Coste has been carried on for three years 
with similar results. A practical sportsman 
and lover of nature, named sometimes ‘* The 
Champion of the West” because of his unerring 


rifle and his facility in casting an eighty-foot | 
line, has possessed himself of Caledonia Creek, | 


a natural trout-ground a score of miles south of 
the city of Rochester. He has already achieved 
unequaled success in breeding river-trout by a 
method peculiarly his own, and seeming!y easy 
of imitation. The bubbling brooklets on which 
this Seth Green’s house stands have been known 
to the followers of Izaak Walton for fifty years 
as an inexhaustible supply of the most beauti- 
ful river-fish in the world. Nature has done 
every thing for the spot. These dainty little 
fellows love coolness, shade, retirement, and the 
insect food which wild land furnishes. The 
Caledonia Creek has no vocation but to mur- 
mur its own beauty, and tickle the taste of its 
aboriginal inhabitants with just the prey which 
these spotted darlings love. ‘Taking the cool- 
ness of the rocks from which it springs, divid- 
ing into many branches, flowing over a white 
gravel bottom, and under the forest shadows 
so dear to the fish in spawning time, the tem- 
perature of the water continues nearly the same 
the year round, varying only five degrees from 
summer to winter. Through its whole extent 
the stream is literally alive with insects, with 
the larve of flies, with little snails, with shrimps, 
and other comforts, visible and invisible, which 
these hungry beauties crave. Turn over a 
stone any where in the stream, or take up a 
bit of moss drooping in the water, and all kinds 
of uneasy motions are made by tiny creatures 
trying to hide themselves from a new enemy. 
After visiting other and later preserves, where 
there is no natural shelter for the fish, and no 
supply of food but what the coarse hand of 
man distributes once a day, to return to this 
natural feeding-ground of the fish is like leav- | 
ing a sun-burnt turnpike for some shady glen, 
where the birds sing, the flowers bloom, the 
squirrels play, and the heart hums its low notes 
of joy. 

What art has here added to nature is to aid 
the trout in the nursery department; to secure 
the ova from waste and destruction, and in a 
condition perfectly adapted to their develop- 
ment; to preserve the young from the unnat- | 
ural appetite of the old, and from innumerable 
other enemies; to feed the ravenous throng 
before they can be trusted at large; then to 
spread these multiplied pets all over the coun- 





try, wherever there is an artificial pond to be 
stocked or a drained river to be filled with lift 
| again. 

As thousands are having their attention 
drawn to this subject all through the United 
States we furnish a minute description of the 
essential parts of the process, that fish-lovers 
may see for themselves whether they have taste 
and time to embark in the business. The first 
thing is the hatching-house, which is roofed to 
prevent the hail from killing the young fish. 
It has three screened windows to moderate 
the sunlight, and a stove to make the operator 
comfortable in the winter season, the principal 
working-time. Mr. Green’s house is forty feet 
by twenty-eight. To this building a stream of 
filtered water flows gently in through flannel 
screens and a bed of clean gravel. It then pass- 
es into the trough extending entirely across the 
end of the house, and thence by little gates into 
the several hatching-tronghs. These troughs 
are subdivided into ninety squares for the con- 
venience of distributing the spawn, checking the 
force of the current, preventing the trout from 
crowding together, and regulating the distribu- 
tion of food. The bottom of each little box is 
white gravel, upon which the eggs, squeezed by 
a gentler pressure than milking, are carefully 
strewn—say four thousand in a box, in water 
an inch deep and clear as crystal. Below is a 
pond eighteen feet square, with two feet of wa- 
ter, where any trout would be detained that had 
escaped through the wire netting dividing each 
box from its neighbor. Through a proper chan- 
nel again the water finds its way out into the 
main stream. The eggs receive life by the 
same process of squeezing the male fish over 
this rich deposit as was performed upon the 
female; a milky substance follows the hand, 
which adheres to and penetrates the egg, so 
that in fifteen days the eyes of the young fish 
are visible in the shell, and very soon the in- 
fant trout appears with a membranous sack, its 
sufficient food for forty-five days. After that 
it is fed twice a day with liver chopped as fine 
as possible by a razor, mingled with water, and 
scattered by the blade of a knife over each box, 
great caution being observed against overteed- 
ing, as the meat sinking among the gravel might 
sicken the fish and sweep a whole brood away. 
At this stage purity is of the first moment; in- 
deed, with any kind of sediment upon them 


the seed are sure to die. The water must be ' 


kept absolutely clean, or the tiny things can 
not live, much less increase. At the end of 
two months the young fish are removed to stock 


| the outside ponds, or sent in tin cans of cold 


water, with air-holes in the cover, to nearly all 
parts of the United States, even as far south as 
Washington and as far west as St. Louis. They 
bear transportation perfectly well. Nearly all 
the ova will hatch under favorable circum- 
stances; and the loss of the young fish in the 
ponds will not compare a moment with what 
would occur in a state of nature when preyed 
upon by the older fish, canght by birds, devour- 
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ed greedily by pickerel, pike, perch, bass, and | 


maskalonge. 

November begins the spawning season and 
work in the breeding-house. The well-grown 
fish have been found hiding themselves in shal- 
low places under cover, the male watching over 
the female for eight days, during which Mr. 
Green has several times witnessed prolonged 
fights between two of the same sex, a large 
number waiting a chance to seize upon the 
spawn and devour them. This destruction is 
entirely prevented by gently relieving the fe- 
male of her burden in the hatching-house, and 
returning her uninjured to the pond. At this 
time the ova are furnished to purchasers in tin 
boxes, warranted to bear fifty days’ confinement 
and the usual vicissitudes of travel. Mr. Green 


hatched ninety-five per cent. last winter; and | 


as his season at Mumford extends through four 
months he is able to stock his house twice over, 


and to supply with ease even so large a demand | 


as one gentleman made of fifty-five thousand. 
In three months more, and up to June, Mr. 
Green furnishes the little fish at forty dollars a 
thousand. But the warm months are danger- 
ous to these delicate little fellows, who depend 
upon cold air as well as cold water; so that the 
ova are safer to experiment with, as well as 
more profitable, where one can devote time and 
thought to their nurture—a work, it seems to 
me, particularly adapted to the patience, ten- 
derness, and ingenuity of women. 

The attention of ~i , is generally drawn 
to the ponds of oldes- id largest*fish, where 
many thousands are t.vating about in perfect 
comfort, hiding away if a pole is lifted up, or 
springing into the air when a bit of liver is held 
over the water. These ponds are of various 


sizes and depth, but all are supplied with cool, | 


fresh, limestone water; their tenants are di- 
vided off according to their years; and nothing 


impure is suffered to enter or remain in any of | 

ai ¢ | 
them; nor are their inmates allowed to pass 
In these fully | 


from one inclosure into another. 
stocked aquaria the habits of this very timid 


fish may be studied with ease, and to the music | 


of the falling water and the sighing woods. 
They evidently love society, but enjoy a quiet 
retreat; at times they dart like lightning up 
stream, and then lie as still as death when the 
fancy has passed. Shade seems the prime neces- 
sity, and it is a mistake of many fish preserves 
that this natural want is not naturally supplied ; 
especially the shade of such aquatic plants as 


they cultivate with great care in France, the | 
white water-lily, Egyptian lily, Sagittaria sagit- | 
Mr. Green cul- | 


tifolia, Nymphza odorata, etc. 
tivates the water-cress, encourages the mosses, 
and prides himself in his little water-garden of 
asters. But a sight of which one never tires, 
whose attraction far surpasses the feeding of 
wild animals in the Zoological Gardens abroad, 
is the scattering of little bits of fresh liver among 
these hungry beauties. When a familiar hand 
holds it down toward the water a dozen spring 
up with a flash of light, fasten their teeth upon 
Vor. XXXVI.—No. 211.—D 


the open fingers, and are gone like an Indian's 
arrow with the red booty dangling from their 
lips, pursued by a dozen more as ravenous as 
themselves. Feeding does not exhaust their 
appetite. After their regular daily meal they 
are ready to go through their gymnastics, spring 
out of the water, chase each other, and tear the 
morsel to tatters whenever fresh visitors appear. 
Although there is a variety of size in the same 
pond among fish of the same hatching, traceable, 
it has lately been discovered, to a different pow- 
er of appropriating food, a two-year-old trout 
will yield from 200 to 400 spawn; a three-year- 
old three times as many; a four-year-old per- 
haps 2000—an immense falling off, to be sure, 
from the five million which a cod is said to pro- 
duce. Perhaps the smaller number is because 
the creature is so much nobler. 
| But the superiority of Mr. Green's fish-pre- 
serves is, that, while nature does all she can 
with food, shade, retirement, cool but never 
frozen brooklets, the murmur of little water- 
| falls, and a flow of pure water that never over- 
flows, art has surpassed nature. Ninety-five 
per cent. of his spawn has hatched this year, 
Uncared for, even in this propitious stream, the 
eggs could not have done a tenth part as well. 
And then the baby trout is so delicate that the 
sun sickens it, the hail bruises it to death, the 
father trout devours it, the ducks and geese 
| gobble it up—so that it has not one chance in 
ten of coming to maturity, and not one in a 
hundred of raising a gcodly progeny. And so 


the skillfully-prepared pond earns the name of 


a “preserve.” No age interferes with another. 
The minnows are carefully shielded and fed 
with their appropriate food—in some places 
with egg or coddled milk, at Mumford exclu- 
sively with liver reduced to the consistency of 
‘milk. All are guarded from their natural ene- 
mies, fed every day, yet not overfed, kept en- 
tirely pure in a gently-flowing stream which 
they can not leave if they would. 

Next to Watkins’s Glen, where a brook leaps 
through a mountain giving mile on mile of cu- 
rious rocks, fanciful foliage, and musical water- 
fall, the visit to the Caledonia Ponds stands 
among the curiosities which satisfy the intelli- 
gent traveler and open bright visions of the 
future. Here, for instanee, in a nearly square 
pond, are fifteen thousand of the most exqui- 
site fish in the world, nearly a foot in length, 
fattening in the smile of a sympathizing pro- 
tector; and close by, in a pond twenty feet 
across, twenty thousand of their children; and, 
in another still, probably fifty thousand a little 
| over an inch long—all as happy, as safe, as pro- 
| ductive as trout nature permits. 
| Though Mr. Green’s pets very properly repay 

his care by caring for him, and the past season 
he has sold three hundred thousand eggs, one 
| hundred and thirty thousand young fish, and 
| three thousand a year old—which have been 
scattered from Massachusetts to North Caroli- 
| na and Wisconsin, supplying gentlemen’s ponds 
and replenishing exhausted streams, and co-op- 
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of healthful life to our multiplying population— 


he is not mercenary. He has been all his life | 


a sportsman; he is so still. Few men love 
birds so well; few have studied nature so close- 
ly and discovered so many of her secrets; and 
as to these his earliest favorites, he encourages 
every body in their culture, contributes freely 
of his experience, insures success where suitable 
provision has been made, and, secure himself 
in possession of an unsurpassed water-privilege, 
with unappropriated room above his water-wheel 
for millions more of fish, he would no doubt be 
willing to superintend the construction of a trout 
preserve any where else, and see that it was 
fairly under way after the pattern of his own. 
This business is only in the beginning now. 


A vast increase of national health as well as | 


wealth is certain whenever our Government 
sets about what the Government of France is 
doing so well. Every one admits that in the 


erating with nature in furnishing the materials | ly on cork, Seth Green will be remembered as 


|a pioneer in the enterprise: to the silver tro- 
phies won by his matchless rifle, and the fairy- 
| like pole the reward of his inimitable “ east,” 
will be added that permanent place in their re- 
gard which belongs to a benefactor of the people. 








MY BROTHER-IN-LAW. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL. 

FTER the glory of a summer’s day comes 

the calm twilight of coolness and rest, 
when the insects twitter and a stray night-bird 
gives a little song, and there is much quiet and 
tranquil beauty, half-reminding one of the glo- 
ry passed away, half of the dawn which is to 
brighten after the shadows have deepened, dark- 
ened, and then fled. To-day it seems to me 
| that my life has reached such a point. A brief 
day of perfect happiness; now a twilight, gray 
| but peaceful ; a quiet and restful evening, whose 





hot months a fish diet is exceedingly whole- | hours, if they seem long, will only make me the 
some, and in Lent season absolutely necessary | more glad to lie down and rest when the night 
to a large portion of our heartiest eaters. But | comes; the more triumphant when the Sun shall 
the majority of our river-fish are so tasteless as | call me up again to the everlasting morn. Un- 
to be actually insipid; and very few regard | til to-day I have been perplexed with plans and 











them as a satisfying meal. Rather are they a 
fast-day penance, a sort of purgatory in the 
dining-room — Lenten entertainment indeed! 
But salmon and trout are not so despised. 
They are dainties, at once satisfying and de- 
licious, but unhappily so dear that none but the 
wealthy resort to them as a relief from indi- 
gestible veal and unwholesome pork, and so 
rare that a less and less proportion of our peo- 
ple every year are aware of these blessings of 
the Bountiful Giver, For the good time com- 
ing this is all to be changed. Animal food 
might be raised in the waters for a hundredth 
part the expense of animal food upon land. 


| fears and unspoken thoughts; but last night I 
| gave them all up, and consented to rest in peace 
| and contentment under the kind care of my 
| brother-in-law, 

I have been musing sadly over the past and 
| looking forward with dread to the future. Mo- 
| ther had been called away by the sudden sick- 
ness of her only sister. Tom had gone with 
her, I could see with what kind regret at leay- 
jing me alone. The hours wore slowly away. 
| Harry was brought for his good-night kiss, and 
| said his little prayer at my knee, The maid 
| replenished the fire and lighted the gas, and 
| looked wistfully at me as she laid the evening 


Indeed, it is very much like planting an oak, paper on the table, and moved one or two easy- 


which takes care of itself once started in a fa- 
vorable spot, and goes on multiplying indefin- 
itely when left absolutely alone: just soa salmon 
launched upon the sea asks nobody for a farthing 
of food—only asks to be let alone—and there 
grows and fattens without any care or cost; and 
when he returns to prepare his up-stream nurs- 
ery is worth about as much as a well-fed sheep, 
which has required daily maintenance and almost 
sleepless care. The actual cost, Mr. Ashworth 
states, of placing seven hundred and seventy 
thousand salmon eggs in the hatching-boxes, 
and of transporting the salmon, has been ninety 
dollars, Were it possible for even half of these 
to reach the size of the Danube salmon before 
being captured for market, it is evident that no 
other industry under the sun meets with any 
such return, and that no other contribution to 
the physical comfort of man is at all as great. 
Wher the sad diminution of our river-fish is 
changed to a bountiful supply, when the speck- 
led trout are abundant as the miserable men- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


| chairs nearer the light. I understood her un- 
spoken sympathy, but I could not read or care 
to.move, and sat still with my eyes fixed on the 
| glowing coals, thinking, thinking. I hardly 
|knew how long it was when I was suddenly 
| aroused by the opening of the door, and my 
brother-in-law came in, 

‘*Tom! how does it happen?” 

“T met Uncle James,” he answered, “and 
gave mother into his charge ; I could be of no 
possible use to poor aunty, and I did not like 
your being left. You look lonely enough, Hel- 
en; what have you been doing all the after- 
noon and evening ?” 

“ Nothing but thinking, Tom.” 

He sighed, but did not ask me what I had 
been thinking of. 

What had I been thinking of in those long 
hours? Memory had gone back first to the 
days of my childhood, when Dotha and I were 
the little ones, studying and playing together. 
Then I thought of the time when Gertrude was 





haden strewn over Massachusetts fields as ma- 
nure, and salmon as familiar as the chip-like | 
haddock, which makes one think of Cining thin- 





a young lady, with beaux and buall-dresses ; and 
we little Cinderellas had the honor of assisting, 
evening after evening, at her toilet, fastening 
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her bracelets, and arranging her wreaths; and 
then, aiter wrapping her white cloak around 
her and kissing her glowing cheek, we would 
steal back to our own fireside, and sit hand in 
hand dreaming the dreams of dawning maiden- 
hood, and occasionally confiding to each other 
how nice it would be to be grown cp and beau- 
tiful, and very much admired by all, and very 
much loved by one. 

I was sixteen when the Leslies moved into 
our neighborhood—a widow and her two sons. 
We were intimate at once; for Mrs. Leslie and 
mamma had been girls together, and her hus- 
band had been my father’s early friend, and his 
groomsman on his marriage ; although time and 
distance had long separated our families. 

Mrs. Leslie won my heart at first sight. Such 
ealm dignity, such winning kindness ; so mild, 
sincere, and loving. 
nearly perfect than any body I ever saw—a 
model lady. Her eldest son seemed old in- 
deed to my youthful eyes--tall, well made, and 
distinguished-looking rather than handsome ; 
grave and satirical. I never felt at ease with 
him, but shrunk from his company with a feel- 
ing, like poor David Copperfield, of being so 
very, so unpardonably young. 

Tom Leslie had been in business for several 
years, and had grown rich; had been very ill, 
given up his pursuits, spent a year in Europe, 
and six months among the Rocky Mountains ; 
and, finally, had induced his mother to leave her 
city home and move to Oldport, where they 
bought a pretty country house on the outskirts 
of the town, and in our immediate neighbor- 
Tom Leslie seemed to devote himself 
to elegant leisure; rode a spirited horse ; rowed 
in a wherry; had a garden, a conservatory, a 
grapery; built a model library as a wing to the 


hood. 


house—a sanctum whose threshold few ordi- | 


nary mortals were ever invited to pass. He 
seemed fond of society too, but was chary of 
his devotion to any of the individuals who com- 
posed it. 
soon the idea gained ground that he was by no 
means a “ marrying man ;” and therewith many 
a maiden’s dawning admiration and aspiration 
faded quietly away and was forgotten. 
Gertrude liked him greatly, and mamma 
treated him almost as if he were a son of her 
own. Even little Dotha found something to 


admire in him; but he repelled me constantly, | 


I watched him critically during his frequent 
evening visits at our house. His manners to 
mamma, I was forced to admit, were perfect— 
frank, respectful, almost tender; taking her on 
trust as a friend by inheritance. 
trude he was brilliant and amusing, evidently 
admiring her beauty, and appreciating her 
sparkling quickness and raciness of conversa- 
tion. 
to Dotha and me and loftily inquired after our 
studies, and, with a gentle sneer, asked if we 
had met with any accidents lately in driving 


our fiery steed, I don’t know what Dotha felt, | 


but I felt that I hated him! We were little 


She seemed to me more 


He was evidently an “eligible,” but | 


|ingness of my first evening dress! 


With Ger-| 


But when he turned, as in duty bound, | 


cowards, I know, and much preferred the pony- 
chaise to the saddle; and shuddered when we 
saw Gertrude on her high-spirited mare, enjoy- 
ing its prancing and rearing, while we rumbled 
along behind with our dear, tame old pony at 
the rate of six miles an hour! Never mind, 
that was our taste, and we had as good a right 
to the quiet enjoyment of it as Mr. Leslie had 
to his own more spirited equestrian pleasures. 

I finally fled to the library at the sound of 
his ring; bat when even papa deserted me, 
being attracted to the parlor by the voice of 
his old friend’s son, and turning down the gas, 
requested me to follow, then Dotha and I re- 
tired to the further end of the room with our 
work and our drawing, and remained unnoticed 
spectators, free to indulge in a half-whispered 
conversation, highly-spiced on my part by not 
very amiable criticisms of the people present, 
and generally uninterrupted, unless some very 
small fish, caught in Gertrude’s net, should 
wander in, and, being felt to be quite unsuita- 
ble to her powers, would be unceremoniously 
handed over to us for entertainment. 

Then came the magic time when I too was 
a ‘‘young lady,” emerging from the chrysalis 
state, and taking my first butterfly flight. I 
offered to wait for Dotha, who was a year and 
a half behind me in age and social privilege ; 
but she declined my kindness, and I am bound 
to admit that I did not find it difficult to yield 
t@ mamma’s and Gertrude’s arguments. The 
latter, to be sure, after four years of gayety, 
had learned to despise the social delights of 
Oldport, and was rather inclined to carry me 
off for a more brilliant début in Baltimore, 
where lived our favorite aunt, childless and 
hospitable. But I steadily refused to leave 
home; and it was finally agreed that a large 
‘*coming out” party should be given, and I 
should be duly “introduced” to the society of 


| Oldport—every man and woman of which I had 


known since I was a child! 

How well do I remember the pleasure and 
excitement I felt as I stood on that momentous 
evening in the parlor, waiting for the arrival of 
our guests, and happy in the conscious becom- 
Mamma 
was imposing in her black velvet and beautiful 
lace; Dotha, quiet and demure in her white 
muslin and natural flowers, as befits sweet six- 
teen. Gertrude sailed in, brilliant and rose- 
colored, her arms and neck dazzling, her beau- 
tiful figure erect and spirited, her eyes dancing, 
her face all radiant with sweetness and mirth. 

‘* Let me see you, Helen,” she cried, begin- 
ning the usual number of sisterly pats, jerks, 
and twitches. ‘I meant to hate dressed you 
myself, but as usual was too late. Your hair 
looks really very nice, my dear; but what did 
you wear pansies for? it looks like half-mourn- 
ing. What a funny idea!” 

‘Now I think Helen looks very well,” said 
mamma. 

‘** Certainly!” chimed in loyal little Dotha. 
“You've no idea of her style, Gerty, or you 
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wouldn't have brought those flaring red carna- 
tions in. We tried them on, and they were 
hideous !” 

** Well,” said Gerty, “the purple flowers are 
becoming, though rather old-ladyish. The 
tout ensemble is very effective, and suits our 
little pale beauty just as my own pink crépe 


suits——what shall I call myself, papa?” and | 


she laughed up at papa, who had just entered, 
and who surveyed her with a glance of pride 
and love. 

**T won’t help you to a title,” he replied ; 
‘you're quite conceited enough already, and 
quite too obvious in your compliment to Helen 
—*‘ Sister, you look sweet ; how do I look?’ that 
sort of thing, eh? Helen, my dear, I hope 
you'll find partners. I'll ask Mr. Patton to 
keep a little look-out for you, and take you un- 
der his wing!” 

Papa enjoyed these mild little jokes. 

“Mr. Patton indeed!” cried Gertrude: ‘I 
wish you had to dance with him once yourself, 
papa ; you'd know what we have to suffer! No, 
Helen sha’n’t be sacrificed! I forbid her to be 
charitable to bores. None but eligible young 
men shall bow at her shrine to-night. I have 
been through it all, and mean to be her guard- 
ian angel, and warn off Dotha’s flock of alpaca 
sheep!” 

** Dotha’s what?” 

“Well, papa, they are all very sheepish, and 
they all wear alpaca coats, with very shisy | 
shoulder-blades: most excellent and _ pions | 
young men, who have Sunday classes in the 
ragged-school, and walk home with Dotha aft- 
erward,” 

““Gerty! how can you? Only Mr. Smith, 
papa, very kindly lent me his umbrella last 
week, and “held it over me because my hands 
were full of books.” 

“Yes, and it will be ‘only Mr. Jones’ next 
Sunday, and ‘only Mr. Tompkins’ the next! 
Horrid set! It is all very well for you, Dotha, 
who are but a babe; but I won’t have Helen 
come into society hampered with such a tag- 
rag-and-bobtail.” 

** What an expression, Gertrude !” said mam- 
ma, reprovingly. 

“You are limiting my privileges very much, 
Gerty,” IT remarked. ‘You say I shall talk to 
none but ‘ eligibles,’ and only yesterday I heard 
you say that Tom Leslie was the only ‘ eligible’ 
in Oldport, and I’m sure I won't talk to him— 
I detest him!” 

‘*Yes, and moreover I suspect he is not a 
marrying man, the more’s the pity!” laughed 
Gertrude. “If he were, I’m not sure I would 
give him up to any body. I only wish there 
were more men of that class here.” 

‘*Why, Gertrude, you are positively merce- 
nary !” 

“Well, Tam, papa. I do like pretty things, 
and pleasant people, and grown men, and coun- 
try places—and the Kpiscopal Church! and I 
mean some day to marry somebody who will in- 


this benighted place, where the only men I meet 
are schismatic fledgelings, every other one pre- 
paring himself for the Gaboon mission or Borio- 
| boola Gha? Do I look like a female mission- 
ary? No, I thank you!” 

And she swept a splendid courtesy before 
| papa, looking up at him with laughing eyes full 
of saucy defiance. Then turning round sharp 
upon us she added: 

“And you two, sitting shocked ‘and disap- 
proving there—don’t think you have absorbed 
all the romance in the world in your little bread- 
and-butter hearts! For I shall marry for love, 
and for nothing else—only it isn’t in me to fall 
in love with a forlornity. My imagination 
needs these little accessories to fan it into the 
necessary fervor.” 

Dotha said: “I’ve no doubt Gerty will marry 
a Congregational minister—a widower with five 
small children—and live in Fairbrook on a sal- 
ary of 500 dollars a year and a donation party.” 

But I said: ‘“‘No, Gerty knows herself, and 
she has spoken the truth, though it doesn’t 
sound very pretty.” 

And then mamma called us to order, for steps 
were heard upon the stairs, and a moment after 
Mrs. Leslie entered with a more beaming look 
of love and sweetness than ever, with Tom a 
little behind, and leaning upon the arm of a 
young man whose face was new to all of us. 
While she introduced him to mamma as her 
other son, just released from college, little Dotha 
stole up to me to whisper, 

“Oh Helen, look! Young Lochinvar!” 

It is strange to look back to the first time of 
seeing some one whose life has since been iden- 
tified with one’s own. And yet I doubt if any 
body ever forgets, in all the intimacy of future 
days, in all the familiarity which alters face and 
expression so much, the first impression made 
upon the mind, the /oo/: photographed upon the 
memory, and never seen afterward exactly the 
same, 

Will Leslie stood before me, strong, supple, 
erect, with glowing eyes and mobile mouth, in 
which you read a chivalrous spirit, quick to 
feel, eager to help. Not quite a boy, not yet 
a man, he seemed an embodiment of beautiful 
youth, just pausing on the threshold of the 
golden age. My first thought was, *‘ Can this 
be Tom Leslie’s brother?” and involuntarily I 
looked up to verify the fact, and met Tom’s 
glance, so full of pride and love and happiness 
that it transformed his whole countenance, and 
I could hardly believe that cynical, self-con- 
tained face capable of such tenderness. And 
in all my after-knowledge of these brothers I 
never saw any other look pass between them. 
They seemed but one soul in their eager sym- 
pathy and entire devotion, a rare example of 
the perfectness of brotherly love, passing the 
love of woman. 

Mrs. Leslie presented her son to me, saying 
in her caressing voice, ‘‘T have only this winter 
to make much of him, Helen dear, and I think 
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a kind of sisters tohim. Tease him and order | 


him about as much as you please ; it will do him 
good. Make him teach you German, and help 
me if you can to persuade him out of his foolish 


amiably, “that men of a very suitable age for 


| me seem to you mere infants!” 


plan of leaving us in May for two years in Eu- | 


rr ype.” 

And so she moved smiling away, and after 
such an introduction we could not long feel like 
strangers. 

The winter passed away, and the spring buds 


“T know it,” said my pretty sister; ‘‘I am 
twenty-three, but I assert that no man much, if 
any, younger than that is fit to go into society 
at all. Good Heavens! are educated, grown 
women, just in the prime of youth and enjoy- 
ment and good looks, to waste their time listen- 


| ing to a set of sophomores gabble about their 


college badges and secret societies ? 


came, and June roses were blooming in the gar- | 


den, and still Will Leslie lingered. 


He delayed | 


from week to week, and from month to month, | 


without, it appeared, any settled plan. 
been so pleasant, so gay, so bright. We had 
met him almost daily, either at the parties, tea- 


drinkings, or concerts which made the winter | 


lively ; or in more quiet home visits—practicings 


It had | 


| 


of duets, or in the German lessons which he | 


gave to Dotha and me. 


Dotha liked him dear- | 


ly, and Gertrude admired him for his handsome | 
face and ‘‘ bright promise of manliness,” as she | 
used to tell me in an exasperating way; consid- | 


ering him as a mere boy, though a favorable 
specimen of the embryo age. 

I did not become a belle like Gerty, but I had 
a good many friends, and a few who were rather 


more than friends, but I saw no one who com- | 


pared with Will Leslie. I used to think, half 


laughing and half provoked, “I really believe | 
| I did know painfully well that his brother was 


Will and I would fall in love with each other if 
people would only let us alone. But between 


Gerty always talking about his extreme boyish- | 
| ference, and would not say a word to keep him 
Leslie protecting his darling from my dangerous | 
influence—scorching me with his critical eyes, 


ness of character, in her warning voice, and Tom 


interrupting all our nicest tétes-&a-téte, and do- 
ing every thing to neutralize my wicked arts 
upon his treasure—we shall never be any thing 
but pretty good friends. And, perhaps in some 
distant time, when he has found his ‘ maiden’ 
and I my ‘Judge’ (who knows ?), we may look up, 


he from his cigar and I from my darning-needle, | 
| persistent, impalpable barrier placed between 
|us; and even on the very last evening before 


hen 


and sentimentally sigh ‘It might have been! 

As August drew near the usual summer plans, 
deferred later than usual, began to be talked 
over. Mamma and Gertrude decided upon 
Newport for a few weeks. Papa never went to 
watering-places—hated them; and Dotha and 
[had been accustomed to stay with him at home, 
or go with him on some short, pleasant little 


jaunt; so that I was at first quite disturbed by | 


the discovery that it was ordained by the pow- 
ers that be that J. was to be of the sea-side par- 
ty. I pleaded to be left at home: I liked it, 
and papa would miss me, and what would Dotha 
do? But mamma had arranged for every thing. 
Cousin Bessie was to come and take charge 
of them and the house, and nobody could be 
more efficient and companionable ; and I was a 
‘“* young lady” now, and must see more society 
than Oldport could furnish. Gerty significantly 
added : 

‘*Tt’s time Helen should know somebody be- 
sides school-boys just out of roundabouts!” 

“You are getting so old, dear,” I retorted, 





My dear 
child, it is time you should raise your standard 
to the stature of a man at least!” 

I saw a look pass between mamma and Ger- 
trude of alarmed intelligence; and the subject 
was quickly settled by a brief sentence of ma- 
ternal decision not to be gainsayed, 

Well, I liked it. I was curious to see the 
gay world, and liked the prospect of new sensa- 
tions and the vague anticipation of unknown 
possibilities in the bright future. But I did 
not like to think that I should miss the last 
weeks of Will's stay, and come home to find 
his place empty. It was definitely decided 
that he should sail on the first of September; 


|and yet I felt a strong suspicion that it would 


not be hard to make him change his plan. His 
face of consternation when he heard of our 
going, his ill-concealed agitation, touched me. 
But I did not know my own heart; I did not 
feel sure of the reality of his boyish regard ; and 


opposed bitterly to any influence I might have 
over him. So I steeled myself in proud indif- 


at my side, 

How Tom did behave! If there was a dance, 
he would either claim me himself or introduce 
some new partner, or at the worst, stand vis-2- 
vis, with his uneasy glance upon us, challeng- 


| ing my attention whenever he decently could, 


If there was a boat-ride, I would somehow find 
myself stranded in the bow, as far as possible 
from my friendly Stroke Oar, There was a 


my journey we were not left in peace, I felt it 
to be a little cruel. We were so happy on the 
piazza—Dotha had been there, but had gone in 
to take the second in a duet with Gerty—and 
there, under the soft, flickering moon-shadows, 
I saw Will Leslie’s glowing eyes fixed upon me, 
and heard his voice full of suppressed feeling 
saying : 

‘“Two years! howcanI go? Iwish I knew 
whether it is any thing to you that you will come 
back and find me gone.” 

‘*Oh! we shall miss you excessively,” I re- 
plied; “you have been so kind, and I don’t 
know how Dotha and I will get along in our 
gutturals without you;” and I laughed, for I 
felt uneasy at his earnest tone. 

‘‘Never mind Dotha and the gutturals,” he 
said, impatiently ; ‘‘but tell me—I must ask 
you—Helen, you must see that one word from 
you would keep me!” 


‘Keep you from Europe, Mr. Leslie! Oh, 
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no! You will never have so good a time to go. | by way of showing that she was not included in 
You have a splendid, enviable two years before | my wrath. Meanwhile my beautiful tormentor 


you. Nothing ought to keep you back.” sat beaming with good-humor, with an occa- 
‘*Oh, Helen, tell me to stay! or at least give | sional little exasperating smile rippling over her 
me a word of hope to take with me!” dewy lips, and then chased away lest it should 


I looked at the window. The group around | betray her hidden amusement. 
the piano had not yet separated, but I met Tom’s Ah well! poor Gerty! I forgave it all after 
restless glance devouring our shadowy figures, | a while, for her time was soon to come, even on 
full of the same defiant watchfulness which had | this same eventful summer. At first, I am 


so long irritated me. afraid, I rather enjoyed seeing her caught, afte: 
“*Your brother is your best adviser, Mr. Les- | so much successful angling on her part. But 
lie; what would he say ?” when I saw how real and deep her feelings were, 
Will started slightly, and looked, I thought, | and how uncertain she was as to whether they 
a little guilty and confused, were returned ; when I saw her cheek pale, and 


“T can’t help that,” was his tell-tale answer. | her glance flutter, and heard her heavy sigh 
‘*'Tom is the best and dearest old fellow in the | when she forgot to check it in time, a fellow- 
world ; but there are some things a man must | feeling makes us wondrous kind, and I pitied 
judge for himself about.” her from my heart, and longed to help her. 

** Yes, a man,” I answered, goaded on by the | And nobody was more rejoiced than I when 
magnetism of that set, watchful face; ‘* but you Gerty rushed passionately into my room one 
are hardly yet of an age to throw off all restraint | day, and, throwing herself on her knees before 
and advice.” | me, buried her face in my lap and sobbed out 

“T am a good deal older than you, however,” | her little story. 
he said, looking vexed and thrown back. ‘* You “Oh, Nell! I am so happy—no, so miser- 
are grown strangely wise and prudent to-night, | able! He loves me, darling !”—here came up 
Miss Helen! I ought to be more grateful, per- | the beautiful, radiant face—‘* but he is going to 
haps, for your sage advice, bestowed upon my | Oregon fortwo years!”—here it went down again 
extreme youth and inexperience.” ‘Then, after | on my knees—‘‘and he won’t—won’t a—ask 
a moment’s pause, with a sudden change of tone, | me to go with him!” 
he cried, ‘* How can I waste these last moments| ‘‘I should think not!” I answered, in indig- 
so! Helen—if I must go—at least let me tell | nant umusement; ‘‘ you among the Indians! 
you—” ‘ He’ is Colonel Fairbanks, I suppose. Well, I 

‘* Miss Helen, I am afraid this air is too damp | am glad, dear, for I was afraid you liked him.” 
for you,” said Mr. Leslie’s calm voice in the “Liked him! Oh, Helen! why am I so 
doorway ; and forthwith we were, after a little | happy? Who could compare with him?” cried 
fruitless resistance, led in like naughty children, | Gerty, earnestly. 
and planted in different ends of the room; nor} ‘*‘How about the country-place, dear, and 
did we exchange another word until the general | the saddle-horses, and the Episcopal Church ?” 
farewells, when, among all the good wishes and | Gerty blushed and laughed and sighed. 
parting words, my faltering little “ good-by” | **What a wretch I was!” she said. ‘ But, 
could scarcely be heard, and I felt rather than | Helen, it has ail come true. He has a beauti- 
saw Will Leslie’s longing eyes slowly with- | ful place on the Hudson—Fairbank is its name 
drawn from my face. —only it has been rented ever since his father 

The next morning Gertrude and I were seat- | died, because it was no use to him—an officer 
ed by mamma’s side on the deck of the steam-| and a bachelor—but really I did not know it 
boat, gliding swiftly on our way. We had| until he told me himself this morning! and it 
started after an early breakfast ; but, early as it | is there he means to leave me, I suppose, when 
was, the two brothers were waiting on the pier, | he goes off for two years at a time. Helen, I 
and my heart was for a moment gladdened by | should die!” 











the sight of the unexpected face. But, as usual, **Oh no, you won’t, dear,” I answered, liking 
fate and older brothers and sisters had it all their | to tease a little. ‘‘ You'll get used to it and 
own way. find it delightful. How about his persuasion, 


‘* My dear Will, how kind in you!” Gertrude | Gerty? You didn’t mention, I think, whether 
cried, in her cordial voice. ‘I shall immedi- | he was a hard or soft shell Baptist.” 
ately bestow upon you my heavy bag and shawl” ‘*Helen! as if I could ever have looked at 
—and, with her free, elderly, patronizing air, | him if he had not been a Churchman! only”— 
she took his other arm, leaving me to the ten-| and here Gerty colored and laughed again— 





der mercies of Tom! “T’m afraid he has one, just one, little fault: 
‘*Good-by” was all we said again. he is fearfully Evangelical !” 
Inasmuch as it was fate, I was relieved; in-| And therewith I pushed her away, and re- 


asmuch as the two human agents were con-| fused to have my knee made any further sup- 
cerned, I was provoked almost beyond endur- | port to such benighted bigotry. 

ance ; nor could I speak a civil word to Gerty Colonel Fairbanks was, and is still, a fine, 
all the morning, but buried myself in my travel- | grave, soldierly man, with commanding face 
ing novel, only cccasionally emerging to ar-| and keen eyes. Courteous and polished in 
range mamma's shawl, or hand her a parasol, | manner, to me he seemed a little awful, with 
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his middle-aged wisdom and grand, protective 
ways. But then, as Gertrude said when I hint- 


ed this feeling to her, I ‘‘ always had a hanker- | 


ing after little boys ;” so I was not a fair judge, 
perhaps. It was pretty to see her with him, so 
subdued and gentle and dignified; flushing up 
into a sort of adoring happiness when he spoke 
to her, calmly content and admiring when he 
talked to others. It was almost enough to spoil 
any man to have such a beautiful creature so 


entirely and obviously devoted to him ; but Col- 


onel Fairbanks took it all calmly, and I trust 
returned it with equal fervor; but, if so, never 
was so undemonstrative a man. Gerty, how- 
ever, should know best, and she was entirely 
satisfied; and I felt, as I saw how love had 
toned down her saucy brilliancy and given ten- 
derness to her flashing eyes, which now sought 
his constantly as in mute appeal for counsel and 
guidance, that he would not only make her 
happy but keep her in order ; and suspected that 
she was glad to lay down her pretty, fierce, girl- 
ish independence at the feet of a master, and 
enjoyed the unwonted feeling of control. 

Gertrude’s engagement hurried our return, 
for Colonel Fairbanks was to leave in three 
weeks, and papa had yet to make the acquaint- 
ance of his future son-in-law. How glad I was 
to be at home again—to see Dotha, my other 
self, and hear from her every particular about 
Will, who had sailed only ten days before, and 
whom she had daily seen and enjoyed to an ex- 
tent that made me almost jealous! I knew I 
should miss him, but I little dreamed how all 
the life and zest of society would be gone 
with him. Nobody seemed amusing; nobody 
seemed quite as kind as of old. Mrs, Leslie 
was going to spend the winter with her sister, a 
gentle invalid, who required constant care and 
petting, so we soon lost her. 

Tom remained at home keeping bachelor 
quarters, attentive to us all, watchful of me, and 
I thought more detestable than ever. He never 
mentioned his brother’s name; and as weeks 
grew into months I found myself growing sore 
and sick for some word of remembrance, or 
tidings at least. None came, however, except 
a line from Mrs. Leslie to mamma, to tell of her 
sister’s state of health, when she wrote ‘“ with 
dear love to Helen and Dotha. 
every week, but seems a little blue. I fancy 
he considers himself quite forgotten by his 
friends in Oldport. 
him up? 
dor, and no doubt he tells you every thing of 
interest in the letters.” 


After that I grew really angry at Tom's si- | 


lence. It was most marked, most unfriendly! 
I would not stand it any longer! So, after 
thinking it over until my heart beat thick and 
my head grew dizzy with nervousness, I spoke 
out at length one day: 


‘“*Mr. Leslie, you tell us nothing of your | 


brother. Is he well? Does he like Berlin?” 
‘Oh! very much so,” he answered, politely. 
‘*He writes frequently, and often asks after his 


Will writes | 


What shall I say to cheer 
However, Tom is a nearer embassa- | 


| friends here. I believe I conveyed to your mo- 
ther Jast week his especial regards for this fam- 
ily.” 

**Thank you,” Isaid. “I was afraid he had 
quite forgotten his old pupils. Dotha and I al- 
most looked for a German letter from him by 
this time, to test our progress in answer; in- 
deed he threatened as much.” 

“You are very kind. I will mention it,” 
said Tom, with an almost imperceptible sneer. 

‘* By no means, I beg,” I answered. “I do 
not wish to remind him of any thing of the 
kind.” 

**Oh! I misunderstood,” replied the lofty 
Tom; and I felt that I never had disliked him 
thoroughly before. 

I used to argue with myself: ‘‘ Why should 
I get into these gloomy, dull ways? What 
man is worth so much regret? If Will Leslie 
has forgotten me already, or if his brother won't 
let him like me in peace, and he is so poor a 
creature as to yield, surely he is not one to pine 
for! Time will show; and I won't break my 
heart, at all events.” So I steeled myself in 
indifference, and resolved to enjoy all I could 
in society, to like every body who was likable, 
and get all that was possible in the way of pleas- 
ure and amusement. 

Gerty was more kind and sympathizing than 
of old, and papa was especially kind and petting 
to me; and I used not to fancy myself a favor- 
ite with him; so that there was really much to 
enjoy in life. Then a young nephew of Colonel 
Fairbanks came to spend the winter in Old- 
port, and he too was a great element of pleas- 
ure. Such a dear, good-humored, handsome, 
kindly fellow! Isoon grew to love him dearly, 
and enjoyed his being like a brother in the 
house. In my spirit of philosophy I took in 
this little bit of brightness and made the most 
of it. I perceived with silent amusement that 
Gertrude and mamma had immediately flown 
to the conviction that we were born for each 
other. John Pierpont was never called a boy, 
a lad, a nice young fellow just out of round- 
abouts; and yet he was not a day older than 
Will. Bat he had not his way to make in the 
world, and besides was glorified by the reflect- 
ed splendors of his military uncle; so perhaps 
there was some excuse for my sister’s inconsist- 
ency. Besides, as she used to say, she would 
not do such an unwomanly thing as to be con- 
sistent for the world. 

But while I was indulging this philosophic- 
al train of thought and action, stimulated, no 
| doubt, by much vanity and love of admiration, 
Tom Leslie grew more moody, gloomy, and 
fierce than ever. He seemed not to be able to 
let me alone—sometimes glaring at me in com- 
pany, when John Pierpont was devoting him- 
self to me in the chivalrous manner peculiarly 
his own, with a look of malignant satisfaction ; 
| sometimes with a sneer of comfortable scorn, as 
| having weighed me in the balance and found 
|me wanting, and thereby set his mind at rest. 

Pleasant for me! and of course it only stimu- 
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lated me to flirt the more, and to grow harder 
and colder, until it seemed to myself that my 
whole nature was changing; and I used to meet 
Dotha’s scared eyes of concern at my world- 
taught remarks, and laugh at her with little 
mirth in my raillery. 

With the returning spring came one bright 
gleam of comfort. Mrs. Leslie came back, and 
her sweet face was as welcome to me as flowers 
in May. But even she seemed a little grave 
and altered, and looked at me with wistful eyes. 
After a while it came out. 

‘*Well, Helen, my sweet one! have you no- 
thing to tell me? I heard of you constantly 
from Tom, and I fancied you might be willing 
to confide in me.” 

** What have I to confide, dear Mrs. Leslie ?” 

‘** Well, dear, that is not for me to say. Per- 


haps you have nothing to confide; I hope in my 


heart you haven't; but surely every body sup- 
poses that you are betrothed to Mr. Pierpont.” 

‘Not at all; please don’t think so!” I cried, 
forgetting in my haste that Gertrude’s engage- 
ment was still a profound secret. ‘ You know 
he is nothing but a brother—that is, a nephew.” 
Then observing her look of utter amazement, I 
burst into a fit of agitated laughter. 

“Well, my child, what is it—brother, neph- 
ew, or lover? I confess the latter seems most 
probable.” 

‘*Oh! then I may as well tell you at once,” 
Isaid. ‘Gertrude is engaged to Colonel Fair- 
banks—his uncle, you know—only it is not to 
be spoken of at all; though I must say I can 
not approve of keeping it a secret for two years, 
for Gerty is so beautiful this year—so softened 
and sweetened—that she is perfectly irresistible, 
and I feel as if every body who comes near her 
ought to be warned.” 

‘** Perhaps so; but that is not our affair,” said 
Mrs. Leslie, smiling. ‘* All we have to do is to 
obey orders.” 


you are sure, Helen, that John Pierpont belongs 
to Gerty, not to you?” 

“Oh! he is a dear good fellow,” I replied. 
**T don’t know what we should have done with- 
out him this long dismal winter. He is like a 
brother to Dotha and me,” 

** Just as my poor Will used to be,” said 
Mrs. Leslie. ‘‘ You know he talks of staying 
longer than his first plan; means to go to Egypt 
next fall; and talks of Athens, and St. Peters- 
burg, and Jerusalem, and I don’t know what. 
It will keep him away years if he follows all the 


plans he sketches in his letters. I wish I could | 
coax the dear boy back again, and get him set- | 


tled down near home; but traveling gets to be 
such a mania with young men!” 

**¢ Jerusalem, and Madagascar, and Northand 
South Amerikee!’” I quoted, gayly. ‘‘Good-by, 
for I must go, deat Mrs. Leslie; and do re- 


member that nobody is half so glad to get you | 
| think Gerty gave him almost a closer place in 


back as I am.” 
And I went home, and found myself snubbing 
John, perfectly hateful to Gerty, and finally, to 


Then, after a little chat apropos | 
to Colonel Fairbanks, she added, musingly : ‘So | 


the consternation of the family, bursting into 
tears when Dotha happened to quote a little 
verse from one of Heine’s poems. 

Meanwhile Mrs, Leslie’s very different man- 
ner brought out in stronger light Tom’s reluct- 
ance to speak to us of his brother. It had been 
zalling, I own, to hear of his various adventures 
from those who knew him slightly, and upon 
whom he had no claim of intimacy or friend- 


ship. A beautiful photograph of him had been 
| received, handed around, and admired among 


different and indifferent acquaintances, but we 
had never seen it. He had had some thrilling 
adventures among the Swiss mountains; once 
losing his way in a fog, and wandering for half 
a day before regaining the path; once, being 
with a party of English travelers, only his 
strength and presence of mind (so admiring 
Oldport said) had saved a beautiful girl from 
slipping down a treacherous grassy bank, with 


|a frightful precipice beyond. All these tales 


trickled into our ears gradually, but it was not 
until his mother’s return that we heard any 
thing directly. 

If Gerty had not been absorbed in her own 
affairs she would have attacked Tom openly, 
and insisted upon a friend’s right to hear about 
the absent. But she did not even perceive his 
silence, and Dotha, silently wondering, and in- 
dignantly sympathizing, said not a word. But 
now we heard all from Mrs, Leslie, and the 
‘‘all” comprised so many references to old 
times, suggested questions and warm messages, 
that I was touched to the heart. Little as we 
had known of him, he had Deen evidently fully 
posted up as to all our doings by his faithful 
correspondent and brother; and when I re- 
membered the jealous watchfulness and mali- 
cious satisfaction of the espial that brother had 
kept upon me, my heart sank to think of how I 
appeared in these letters, in what light my por- 
trait was drawn. 

The long summer at last wore away. I 
should have liked to travel, Lut my dear grand- 


| father, the splendid old Commodore, whom we all 


loved dearly, was lying for many weeks at death’s 


‘door. Gertrude, who was his especial favorite, 


watched with him constantly; and when his 
pain was over, his kind smile faded, his dear 
eyes closed forever, we all felt a blank in our 
lives. Gertrude’s grief was passionate, while 
mamma, his only child, mourned him with the 
deepest regret. His home had been near our 
own, and our visits to him were among our 
daily duties. I can see the old man now, sit- 
ting on his vine-shaded porch, with his faithful 
servant a little apart, watchful over the master 
whom he had loved well and served faithfully 


for thirty years. How his eyes would brighten . 


up with fond admiration when Gerty came can- 
tering up the road on her spirited mare (his 
gift), her brilliant beauty heightened by the ex- 
ercise! They were wonderfully alike, and I 


her heart than to any of the rest of us. Old- 
port was much saddened by his death. He had 
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been its hero for many years, and his hospitable 
home was open to all, young and old. We wore 


deep mourning, and went out very little; and | 


so the winter settled once more upon us with 
its cold gray clouds and quiet long evenings. 
And this winter, with no excitement of soci- 
ety, with my old studies grown wearisome, and 
the weather shutting me off from much health- 
ful exercise, I seemed to fall gradually into a 
low state of health. Nothing in particular, but 
enough to make papa look grave, and mamma 


talk of tonics, and Gertrude advance her ever- | 


lasting suggestion of Baltimore climate. Mrs. 
Leslie, always delicate, was now shut up more 
than ever, and I used to read to her daily, and 
feel more cheered andgtrengthened by her lov- 


ing presence than by any thing else, unless it | 


were John’s kind brotherliness. Since I had 
not been strong he seemed to envelop me in 
a watchful care, anticipating every want and 
lightening every burden. Tom Leslie grew 
more and more gloomy and cold. Evidently 
he was unhappy, and evidently the cause was 
unknown to his mother, who was worried and 
anxious, and followed him with eyes of wistful 


sympathy, which seemed only to irritate him. | 


After a while we heard that he had left town; 
then that he was in Washington, Charleston, 
Florida, and his mother wondered in silence, 
and could not read his restlessness. 

Little Dotha one day confided to me her the- 
ory on the subject: 

** J think he is in love with you, Helen, and 
he thinks Will is of the same way of thinking, 
so he puts himseif aside for his brother’s sake ; 
but it is a hard struggle. That is what makes 
him so savage at poor John; and finally he 
can’t stand it any more, and has gone off—” 

“Dotha! how can you be so absurd? He 
has never spoken a civil word to me in his life. 
Instead of loving he very nearly hates me.” 


‘*'That’s the way he shows it,” said my babe, | 
‘**T am a close | 


wagging her little head wirely. 
observer, Helen.” 


I could only laugh. I knew in my heart that 


she was as far as possible from the truth; and | 


yet nobody could understand what his real feel- 
ings and wishes were—not even the mother who 
bore him, 

Well! all things come to an end, even a 
Southern journey; and one day as I was sitting 
by Mrs. Leslie’s sofa she told me that Tom had 
come back—looking very ill, she was afraid. 
And there she Stopped, and sighed with the 
same wistful, puzzled look she had worn before 
he went. Presently he came in, shook hands 
rather absently, and satdown. Something had 


gone out of his face, when his eye met mine, | 
something which had troubled me long—even | 


the unfriendly, watchful, defiant look. He look- 
ed haggard and ill, but subdued and kind enough ; 
and although often relapsing into a fit of sad 
thoughtfulness, he was softened even tome. I 
could not help watching furtively his pale face 
as I still sat chatting with his mother. We 
spoke at last of an engagement which had been 
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|a nine days’ wonder in Oldport, and it roused 
him a little. 

“You don’t mean it!” he exclaimed. “ An- 
nie Warburton! Charley Grant! I thought 
she had more sense, and he more conscience. 
How could he have the face to ask her to de- 
vote the best years of her life to a hopeless, lin- 
gering engagement ?” 
| I was but nineteen, and this view of the case 
shocked me. ‘‘ But, Mr. Leslie,” I said, “ they 
;are so happy!” 

He laughed bitterly. 

*“*T assure you I have thought for months 
past that they were attached to each other, and 
now I am so pleased!” 

**No doubt!” he answered, in the old voice, 
| “A fool’s paradise for a month; then a long 
| waiting, bound and fettered ; she losing bloom 
and fullness, he burdened with a weight beyond 
| his boyish strength; and years hence, when her 
beauty is faded and his love grown a little weary, 

they will at last settle down with middle-aged 
feelings and experiences—if indeed their con- 
stancy survives the time. I wonder at the fel- 
low’s conceit almost as much as at his folly.” 

| ‘*Why, Tom! how cynical you are, my son!” 
exclaimed his mother, surprised. 

I was not at all amazed at any amount of 
cynicism in the world-ta:ght Mr. Leslie; but I 
| felt my heart stirred in its inmost depths by his 
tone, and while I was musing the fire burned, 
and I spake with my tongue very quietly and 
low : 

“You are wrong in your views, Mr. Leslie. 
I am much younger than you, but I am sure 
|you are wrong. When two people love each 
other as they ought it is not in the power of a 
|long engagement to change them like this. I 
don’t suppose it is free from care or trial, or 
happy like a happy. marriage ; but I do believe 
| that Annie—that any woman—would rather en- 
counter its cares, whatever they may be, than 
wear out her life and her heart by an uncon- 
fessed attachment, with nothing to quiet the 
shame and misery which a woman must feel 
when conscious that she has given hez love and 
| uncertain whether it is returned. I should not 
have respected Charley Grant nearly as much 
| had he not given her the option; had he talked 
of money and waiting and making his way in 
the world, instead of telling her his love like a 
man, and leaving the decision to her. It may 
be unworldly and unwise, but it was right.” 

Mrs. Leslie laughed a little at my warmth, 
and called me romantic, but no doubt agreed 
with me in her true woman’s heart; and ‘fom 
looked at me so long and earnestly that I felt 
myself color, and could hardly keep the tears 
of angry embarrassment ‘out of my eyes at the 
thought that he might be making a personal 
application of the words I had been moved to 
| utter. 

‘* That is the woman's point of view,” he said 
at last, quite gently; ‘‘and if you understand 
woman’s feelings perhaps you are right. That 
way must be right which saves most suffering 


| 
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in the long-run, Only so many fail in the trial 
that I confess I dread it for any body I love.” 

And he went out of the room, his face look- 
ing worn and ghastly in the dim light. Mrs. 
Leslie’s eyes again followed him with wondering 
sympathy, but she was too loyal to her son to 
give any words to her deep sigh. 

A month more passed away. The March 
winds were keen and bitter, and we were shut 
up enough to account for much depression of 
health and spirits. I was the subject of plenty 
of family counsel, and had also to endure much 
neighborly advice, even a few lordly suggestions 
from Tom Leslie, when one day he called by 


his mother’s wish, just before leaving town for | 


a week or two, to give us news of his brother. 
He was to spend the summer in Scotland, Tom 
said, and was now in England visiting at the 
country seat of the family whom he had met in 
Switzerland, and whose daughter he had been 
fortunate enough to rescue from a grave peril. 
Afterward he turned to me quite kindly, and 
remarked that I was not looking well, feared 
that Oldport winds were too bitter, and spoke 
of Southern travel. Mamma agreed with him 
that it would be a good thing, but said that it 
was difficult to arrange just now. Then added 
that a little change was good for every body ; 
that we had shut ourselves up from society for 
a long time, and that she had decided to accept 
an invitation for us, which had just come, for 
a small party on the next evening. Gertrude 
looked hurt. She had so loved grandpapa; 
and then her heart was no longer in Oldport, 
and society was not essential to her now. 

**Mamma! in our mourning dresses?” she 
exclaimed. ‘And Helen’s chest is so weak! 
I should be very much afraid of the night air.” 

“Certainly not in black,” said mamma, 
“Wear white dresses, of course, without any 
color. Helen must wear a high-necked waist 
and dress warmly, and she won't feel the night 
air, and the change will do her good.” 

“Ts your chest weak ?” asked Tom, and he 
looked so kind and anxious that I was quite 
touched, 

“Ohno! notnow; [really feel better. And, 
mamma, I don’t need any change, and would 
much rather not go.” 

‘**My dear, I shall accept the invitation for 
you and Gertrude,” said mamma. 

And we had nothing more to say; for mam- 
ma was by no means a nineteenth-century pa- 
rent; and we all, even Gertrude, felt that when 
she spoke the fiat had gone forth. 





DARWIN AND DOMESTICATION. 


IVE centuries ago all science was search- 
ing for the Philosopher’s Stone and the 


Elixir of Life. It did not find them, indeed, 
but it did discover acids—hydrochloric, sulphu- 
ric, and nitric; some medicines, many salts, 
matches, and other items of plain utility, and 
gunpowder, paper, the compass. Engraving, 
painting, and printing may be credited to the 





activity of thought and the habit of keen scru- 
tiny which the glorious delusion excited. So 
the popular problem of Science, in this its age 
of adolescence, is the Origin of Species, the Ori- 
gin and Succession of Life. The prospects of a 
solution—a scientific one at least—are certain- 
ly not positive or promising; but the value of 
the facts which will be developed incidentally 
by pushes of investigation thus stimulated is 
beyond all present estimate. Especially is this 
evident since the subject has placed itself upon 
grounds where discussion, though it may not 
attain the desired solution, is certain to call 
out needed facts. Novelty, boldness, and a 
play for speculation have been hitherto the 
chief attractions to its pursuit. Now for the 
first it promises practical results. What was 
a problem of Speculative Science is becoming a 
principle of domestic art. This result is most- 


| ly due, whether intentionally or not, to Darwin 


and his school. 

Let us first, by way of introduction, give the 
outlines of the progress of that theory which 
has lately assumed a most unexpected form in 
the views of these philosophers; and then con- 
sider it in its new relation to the subject of 
Domestication. Investigation on this ground 
may or may not find a perch for wandering 
speculation ; but it must afford improved and 
more intelligent views of the rearing of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and fowls; the limitations which 
Nature sets to the high breeding of animals 
and the overculture of fruits; how far disease 
is incident to domestication, and how far it may 
be avoided—points so little regarded or under- 
stood. It should find a remedy for the Euro- 
pean Rinderpest, for the abortion in Herkimer 
dairies; it may give a favorable explanation 
of the unpleasant fact that sheep and peach- 
trees are becoming exotics, beef and apples 
luxuries, and pork poison—in short, failure and 
fabulous prices of meats and fruits, the com- 
mon food of the world. But to begin. 

We can readily understand how strong. is the 
temptation to set up the theory of the transmu- 
tation of the species. The very earliest natu- 
ralists noticed how the grades of life seemed to 
pass insensibly one into another; but the up- 
right apes were probably unknown, and the con- 
necting link with man thus wanting, the theory 
lacked that fascination which was imparted 
when, with the discovery of the chimpanzee and 
gorilla, man also, as is claimed, was made to 
fall into the line. This is, indeed, the first 
ground afforded to the theory—a kind of obvi- 
ous connection of life on the earth. This con- 
nection, as it first meets the eye, very liberally 
stated, would be somewhat as follows: If we 
should form a line beginning, say with the 
sponge, at the foot and ending with the highest 
type of man of the nineteenth century at the 
head, arranging all the intermediate forms in 
such a manner that each should stand between 
the two nearest like it, there would doubtless be 
revealed to any observer, however unscientific 
and unpracticed, a most surprising and evident 
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relation of each to its felfows, and through 
them to all. And when we should further find 
that increased knowledge tends to fill up occa- 
sional breaks, that we may almost anticipate 
unarranged and undiscovered life as we might 
legitimately supply missing bones to a strange 
skeleton, the line appears to become a chain, 
and separation into species like cutting links. 
For as they first meet the eye the costume, hab- 
its, manners, and personal appearance of the 
upright apes differ scarcely more from the Dig- 
ger or Bushmen than these from their Caucasian 
brethren; the monkey is an easy step lower; 
the squirrel is much like the monkey; the bird 
is a quadruped using its fore-feet to beat the 
air instead of the earth, more like a monkey 


seemingly varies in proportion as the mouth is 
required to do the work of the hands. In man 
the projection of the mouth and lower face is 
least, and this fits the fact that the hands feed 
the mouth; greater with the ape, where the 


| ministration of the hands is less perfect, and 


we here find the mouth projected and elongated 


| into a snout as if by the act of reaching ; in the 


quadruped still more, there being little use of 


| the fore-paws as hands, and most of all in the 


than a butterfly for all its wings; the reptile | 


quadrupeds with their webbed feet are only one 


step from the fishes, which have parted with | 
their hind-feet, but have two good arms in the | 


shoulder fins ; the snail is reduced to one organ 


of motion—but this is the result of bringing | 


hands and feet together, and consolidating them 
into one, the curve of the back witnessing the 


anatomical, and the facial. 


process ; and, lastly, the jelly-fish has no limb, | 


and appears to be only a sponge with power to 
move by squeezing itself out. Remembering 


now that the sponge is claimed sometimes as | 
animal, sometimes as vegetable life, and com- 
promising by treating it as a connection be- | 
tween the two, the gradation is thus continued 
on through animals into plants, down through 
ferns, fungi, mildew, fermentation, froth, and | 


what not. 


Such a view requires comparative anatomy | 


not to be too critical, but the connection will 
really bear closer and more scientific inspec- 
tion. Ifanatomy spoils some fine fancies—that, 
for example, that the apes, like man, have the 
power to walk erect, by showing that they have 
in fact nothing whatever corresponding to the 
human foot, but only two pair of hands, that 
walking is a term altogether misapplied to them, 
as to the bear—it yet furnishes some favorable 
facts, showing that the human arm, the ox’s fore- 
leg, the bat’s and bird’s wing, and the whale’s fin 
are the same kind of structure; the same shoul- 
der-blade, arm, fore-arm, wrist, hand, finger 
bones, and collar-bone when the shoulder-blades 
need to be kept apart. Again, there is a certain 
projection of the lower part of the face, forming 
what is called the facial angle, formed by draw- 


| the real author. 


bird, where the face, unassisted by the hands, 
extends out to a pointed bill, which is hands 
and mouth in one. 

It might be claimed that the formation of the 
face matches in each instance the effect that 
the use of the mouth would tend to produce ; 
and this admitted as a consequence ends, of 
course, in the somewhat startling principle that 
the habits of the animal determine its structure, 
and not the structure the habits—a point which 
one may apparently prove, but will never believe. 

We have thus stated fairly the three points 
of view, which may be called the obvious, the 
But in resting an 
argument upon these it must always be remem- 
bered that gradation, however perfect, does 
not necessarily imply progression through the 
grades. There is no necessity, for instance, be- 
cause the ape may look like man, and in some 
respects be made like man, that therefore he 
can ever become man. There are no grounds 
even for a likelihood. Nature is not obliged 
to make man obviously unlike every other ani- 
mal in order to free him from the suspicion 
of family relationship. The steps in the ar- 
rangement and succession of animal life may 
be very regular, and apparently and really very 
close, and yet their fixedness and distinctness 
in no way affected. It has been said there 
may be two distinct readings of Don Quixote 
before the third brings you to the real book and 
First, it reads well in child- 
hood as a nursery story; secondly, somewhat 
later as a satire; but finally a lively, reliable 
treatise on mental philosophy and human na- 
ture. So in the experience of every naturalist 
there are three stages of observation. First, 
objects observed are few, and all appear dif- 
ferent. Afterward, when they have become 
vastly multiplied, and when the intervals have 


‘been filled, there is a temptation to consider 


ing a line from the prominent centre of the fore- | 
head to the most advanced part of the lower | 
| that the obvious resemblance is often no resem- 


jawbore, amounting, as was claimed, to a 
definite measure of intellectual development. 
There is, perhaps, some significance in the for- 
mation, but the rule, the greater the angle the 


greater the intellect, is too often spoiled by | 


facts. The rule would require that the ape, 


5 . ' 
for instance, should be reckoned altogether su- 


perior to the dog in point of intelligence, for | 


the facial line of the first is near that of man, 
while that of the dog is almost at right angles 
with it. This rule °f the facial angle, indeed, 
applies better to the development theory, for it 


them as all connected, After this there is a 
third stage, where observation any way worthy 
of the name really begins. Then it is found 


blance at all, any more than individuals are 
alike in nature because of an accidental like- 
ness in form and feature. Let us treat the go- 
rilla and Bushman as one if we need assurance 
that they are two. Like positive and negative 
electricity, they may tend together until they 
touch, and then they straightway repel. Bring 
them both equally in contact with a higher de- 
velopment, as the Caucasian, or what is fairer, 
attempt to advance each a degree forward, the 
gorilla to a Bushman, the Bushman to a Kaffir, 
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and the resemblance is spoiled at once. 


shall find that the obvious qualities of the for- | 
mer are also inherent, those of the latter mere- | 


ly adventitious. In the case of the one there 
is an evident adaptation to changed circum- 
stances—an improvement if the influences are 


carefully applied, with indications that look | 


like a restoration to a previous state; in the 
other, every disturbing influence, however cau- 
tiously managed, is a violence to its nature, and 
if continued ends in deterioration and destruc- 
tion. So with any two species which may seem 
to resemble. Even while you are looking they 
begin to differ; treat them as one, and they show 
a difference in planes of life more difficult to be 
done away than any distance. 


This position of the theory, founded on the | 
connection of life on the earth, as it was the | 


first, so it has been the most popular and most 
tenable. If a perfect succession could be es- 
tablished from the very simplest to the highest 
forms, the great point was judged to be gained. 
The origin was, of course, still unprovided for, 
but the connection once admitted, it seemed 
more plausible to talk of ‘‘ primordial germs,” 
“fertile cells,” and ‘‘ electro - chemical devel- 
opments.” Any specific fact or principle, by 
means of which this progression through the 
grades should be produced, was never claimed 
to be established. Some of the methods de- 
vised were simply extravagant, without being 
ingenious. The following reveals a specific for 
turning fish into birds, devised by De Maillet, | 
in his work, ‘‘ Telliamid”—his own name re- 
versed. ‘‘It may have happened,” says he, 
‘*as we know it often does happen, that fly- | 
ing-fishes fell into brambles or pastures, from | 
which it was impossible to return to the sea by 
the effort which broughé them from it, and that | 
in this state they acquired a greater power of 
flight. Their large fins, no longer bathed in 
the waters of the sea, divided and opened in 
drying ; the separated fin-rays prolonged them- 
selves, and became covered with barbs; these | 
lengthened, and the membrane gradually coy- 
ered itself with down of the same color, and | 
this down increased. The subventral fins, 


which, as well as the larger fins, assisted their | 


promenade in the sea, became feet, and served 
them for walking upon earth. 
small changes took place in their shape. 
beak and neck of some were lengthened, of 
others shortened, and so of the other parts of 
the body.” Nature must have been more sub- 
missive in those days. Now the truth is, that 


We | 


Some other | 
The | 


do what was claimed to be so reasonable and 
proper, we were referred to ‘‘ primordial germs,” 
“ efforts of internal sentiments,” “ influence of 
subtle fluids,” “acts of organization,” which 
sound like pass-words in alchemy. 

But Darwin has given to the subject a new 
interest and definite character. He claims to 
show how species are changed by causes con- 
stantly at work before every body’s eyes. The 
three words of his theory are, Selection, Domes- 
tication, Reversion. First, he assumes that in 
the order of nature many more individuals are 
born than can possibly survive; that in the 
| struggle for life which follows any one stronger 
than the others, or, as he expresses it, differing 
in strength, or in any way profitable to itself, 
survives while others are destroyed ; and this 
principle, which he claims to be universal and 
constant, he calls Natural Selection. Then from 
the strong principle of inheritance every select- 
ed variety will tend to propagate its new and 
modified form. ‘This selection, which saves the 
strong and destroys the weak, improves the 
stock, and this improvement long continued de- 
velops a higher and finally different form. The 
process is almost inconceivably slow, requiring 
| Vast duration for appreciable progress. But 
Darwin does not, like his predecessors, virtually 
beg the question by asking for unmeasured 
time, which, in the nature of human observa- 
tion and comparison, can not be afforded. He 
| points to domestication, and claims that observa- 
tion of it will enable us to understand the meth- 
od of Nature in selection. What man in do- 





| mnastiontion accomplishes by keeping the finest 


| 
of the flock, Nature does much more slowly and 


perfectly, making no false steps, no improper 
| haste. Reversion, in his use, relates to the 
| tendency which animals i in a state of domestic- 
| ation show to return to the condition of the wild 
species from which they may have sprung. 
Thus Selection is a means of change; Do- 
/Mestication is an illustration of selection; and 
Reversion a test of domestication. So much for 
| the statement; let us now consider it. There 
is no fact in nature more obvious, and which 
| together with its consequences is more interest- 
ing, than the starting-point—this Malthusism— 
| that many more of her wild children are born 
than can possibly live; and that violence, not 
disease, does the intended work. Nature at 
| first seems actually wanton and wasteful. No 
| animal dies what may be termed a natural death 
—and yet, after all, what is more unnatural 
than death from disease. A single tree in a 





no such examples or indications of any organs | single year may seed well a thousand acres for 
becoming diminished or annihilated, and others | forest harvest, and though not one seed may 
produced for the discharge of new fanctions, in | | fall without notice or purpose, not one shall 
the life of bird, beast, or fish have ever been | | grow to fruit or shade. Swarms of flies, acres 
found, and any and every attempt to devise them | of grasshoppers, clouds of locusts may leave 
has failed, and fallen back upon the old ground | eggs in numbers which tax notation to express, 
of probabilities, tendencies, and analogies. Here | but the numbers next year be no greater than 
the argument, from its very nature, could not be | the product, perhaps, of a single insect. The 
conclusively established, and, for the same rea- | pools of the pond are black with tadpoles, whose 
son, could not be conclusively refuted. When mission fulfilled would bring the plagues of 
means were asked for by which Nature should Pharaoh to our very doors ; the shallows swarm 
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with young fishes just striking out; the nests of 
‘“‘ Ugudwash the Sunfish,” over which the parent 


is sullenly brooding, hold myriads more; if one 


in a thousand grow to finger length, how will the 
pond contain them? ‘When after a few hours 
of incubation those beads shall burst which you 
see tangled in that raft of Cluny lace anchored 
in the cove to the osier grass, what legions of 
tiny monsters will be let loose! Of the first 
brood of all the robins’ nests which I have kept 
observing not one, I am confident, is now upon 
the wing. The next hatching will doubtless do 
better; but when the season is over, and the 
migratory birds have reached their southern 
limit, the old will outnumber the young; and 
when they all return together another spring 
there will be few remaining of this year’s young. 
Now what is the purpose, and what may be the 
results of this destruction? Is it selection? 
We answer: first and chiefly, food. Nature has 
other pets as dear to her, though less amiable 
in our eyes, as the poor, simple, helpless red- 
breast. Cats, owls, skunks, black-snakes, foxes, 
the weasel and his cousins, all have appetites 
and filial claims. As the pools shrink with 
dryness and the tadpoles huddle and flutter like 
fishes in the net, they are gobbled up by the 
night-heron,* who has patiently sat out the long 
day in the tops of the hemlocks; or speared by 


that blue crane’st bill which you see thrust out | 
of that nest pitched into the top of the old alder | 


cluster, looking like an Irishman’s hat with the 
stem of his old pipe sticking beyond the rim; 


or may be shoveled up by the ducks like corn 


grains. Sometimes the pools suddenly become 
dry, and then in a few hours a dark jelly, and 
then a gum over the bottom. 
the clouds of insects, with the rich gluten which 


embalms them, will afford unctuous feasts for | 


climbers and burrowers with the sharpest beaks, 


eyes, toes, and appetites; and the swallows above | 
and the fishes below, with unnumbered mon- | 
sters which the microscope creates, will spoil the | 
In these instances, taken just at | 
hand, we may see Nature’s universal method. | 


beaded lace. 


Let us now inquire, Is there any principle of 


selection tending to change species in all this | 


destruction ? 

It is certain that destruction of life in the 
various species is almost wholly effected in the 
earlier stages, the egg (taking the bird because 
perhaps the most helpless), the fledgeling, and 
the yet immature and unskillful young. 


certain that when the periods just mentioned 
are passed the struggle for life is no longer so 
desperate, and nature grants it at last, if not 
rest, at least tolerable safety against the ene- 
mies of its kind. The chances for escape to 
the parents compared with the young is twenty 
to one. When animals are hunted, the young 
are generally destroyed, while the old escape. 

* The qua-bird of Audubon. 

t The skeuck the Indians called him. So indeed he 
calls himself. 





The eggs left by | 


Al- | 
though any animal, even in its strength and) 
vigor, may sometimes be made a victim, it is | 
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General Putnam’s wolf was known for several 
seasons by the track of one foot that had been 
caught in a trap. Year after year her young, 
| for which she hunted the sheepfolds, had all 
| been shot. When left alone she would go 
| away to the western woods, and return the 
| next season with a new litter of whelps. All 
| helpless animals increase fast ; and, in the econ- 
| omy of natural life, they simply raise young for 
| food to rapacious enemies. Now destruction 
|at these periods is altogether indiscriminate, 
| giving no opportunity for selection or system. 
If the crow, the weasel, the cuckoo, and the 
score of egg-suckers could break only the weak- 
er eggs, leaving the strong to be hatched—if 
the black-snake devoured only the weakest 
nestlings, and his patient vigils at the burrows 
gained him only the least vigorous of young 
squirrels, rabbits, and mice—if the hawk seized 
only imperfect partridges, the heron could spear 
only the less promising tadpoles — selection 
claimed by Darwin would be the undoubted re- 
sult. But food, not selection, is the purpose 
of this destruction, and sound and imperfect, 
strong and weak, are all involved together. 

Neither is there ground for the theory in the 
| assertion that the young are the offspring of 
|the strongest males; for almost all animals 
| breed in solitary pairs, and each householder is 
strongest upon his own ground. Only a few of 
all animals breed in the herd or the flock; not 
one of the quadrupeds civilization has left us 
do now or ever did. Even the bison and deer, 
and the few that herd for safety, naturally pafr 
during the breeding season, and seek safety in 
retirement rather than numbers. Concubinage 
in domestication is caught from civilization: it 
was not so in the beginning. The instances that 
could possibly apply are very exceptional. The 
only result of destruction of life any way looking 
to selection is the fact that the young, the old, 
and weak being cut off, the breeding is done 
by those parents only of the most perfect health 
and vigor. One would very naturally say that 
this would tend to fix the species rather than 
change them—to act as an offset to deteriora- 
tion; unless indeed an animal, the most per- 
fect of its kind, should for that very reason 
tend to become something else. 

But our most practical question is this: Is 
domestication a natural and permanent condi- 
tion of animal life? Does it fairly illustrate 
any method of Nature? Or is it in a very cer- 
tain and positive sense unnatural—liable, un- 
less kept near a certain line, to disease, on the 
| one hand, or reversion on the other? We are 
| surely receiving some very plain and severe 
| suggestions from disease in cattle and failure in 

fruit which should beget inquiry and instruc- 
|tion. MNature—by which we mean the AIl- 
mighty—has given to each species an appoint- 
ed line of life, keeping on which it best fulfills 
| its character. But it has also added an adapt- 
ability, by which in the exigencies of existence 
the line may become a zone; but this zone, al- 
though it may be wider or narrower in differ- 
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ent species, has in each case most definite lim-| which is our present Rinderpest. The dairy 


its, and species which have the greatest adapt- 
ability have been appointed to be useful to man 
in a state of domestication. Taking this very 
limited and definite adaptability for a capacity 
for unlimited change and progression is Dar- 
win’s fundamental error, and our cattle-breed- 
ers and fruit-growers, assuming or acting upon 
the same error, are bringing about degeneracy 
and disease in domestic animals, and rare va- 
rieties, which means rarity and failure in fruit. 
The truth is, domestication has no power what- 
ever to change the character of species. Even 
the adaptability we have mentioned is made 
available chiefly by developing one quality in- 
ordinately at the expense of the others—often 
at the expense of endurance. ‘Take, for in- 


| cow first produced from two hundred and fifty 
| to three hundred pounds of cheese; now seven 
hundred is the figure aimed at. These figures 
| alone explain the disease. 
| ‘The cow is fed, housed, reared, and treated 
| solely with reference to one quality—milk. The 
|ealf is killed (‘‘deaconed” is the technical 
| phrase) as scon as its flesh obtains sufficient 
| consistency to cling to the bones until it reaches 
the New York markets—a practice most unnat- 
| ural and injurious to the mother. Then she is 
| made to drink the whey from her own milk*— 
| a habit which will compare favorably with those 
| of her city cousins in the New York distilleries, 
| But not merely in special but general treat- 


;ment. She is kept unnaturally warm, for part 


stance, the varieties of dogs. I have hunted | of the milk would go to caloric to resist natural 
with a pointer whose scent, as to fineness and | cold; her food is cut and ground lest a portion 
discrimination, was a wonder to old sportsmen. | of muscular power be lost in mastication ; it is 
His instinct seemed intelligence also. All his | steamed to save digestion; and we may next 
mould and movements showed his breeding. | hear of some economy in the respiratory action, 
The light fell off in flakes from his silky sides | and all to increase the milk. The reasoning 
as they gracefully swayed with a motion which is, that greater exposure and expenditure would 
in “curs of low degree” was a dog-trot. Hej ask more food and give less milk, therefore 
was deaf and blind to any but his master, and avoid the former and you save the latter. 
scentless for every thing but the special game | There is here just a superficial and misused 
he hunted. But he was a babe in the wood. truth, with an offset quite overlooked. The 
The briers cut and tore his tender skin, the | healthful reaction against natural exposure and 
end of his tail was whipped raw and bleeding | expenditure, though it may consume a part of 
in a day’s coursing, and he easily became chilled | the heat-making agencies, as milk and fat, pro- 
and stiffened with exposure. He is doubtless | duces like exercise which also consumes them 
the last of his race, his progeny taking back a —a constitutional vigor altogether necessary to 
generation or so nearer nature. The greyhound | the health of the animal and the permanence 
gets his speed and sight at the expense of his | of the stock. In the case of breeding cows, 
strength and scent; while the fox-hound, who | this exhaustion of vigor naturally appears first 
can detect a taint in the west wind, will not see | in the form we have mentioned, and this is our 
an object until he pokes his nose against it. | dairy Rinderpest. Three generations of such 
Every well-defined artificial breed is only an | treatment and the animal is hardly a cow—the 
instance of some one quality inordinately de-| seven hundred pounds is certainly not cheese. 
veloped. In all the varieties there is no one | A judicious State Commission, made up of our 
quality that every one does not possess in a| best knowledge, has the care of the disease, 


greater or less degree. So with cattle and 
sheep. The Merino has wool, but no mutton; 
the Southdown mutton, but coarse wool; each 
quality at the expense of the other. 

This production of improved breeds by the 
cultivation of a single quality, although in a 
sense unnatural, is, no doubt, safe and bene- 
ficial within certain limits. The danger is in 
assuming that the improvement may be con- 


tinued indefinitely. In theory it gives such | 


doctrines as Darwin’s Selection; in practice it 


ends in rotten fruits and Rinderpest—for these | 


are only reduced conditions, not special dis- 
eases. In the murrain of Northern Italy in 
Virgil’s time, in subsequent plagues which his- 
tory chronicles, in the present European Rin- 
derpest, in the “cattle fevers” of our Govern- 
ment Reports, there has been nothing like a 
remedy discovered ; and with reason, for there 


was no special malady. It was something | 


worse—a general reduced condition of the 
breed brought about by overtaxing the adapt- 
ability of nature. Take the abortion in the 


dairies of Northern and Western New York, | 


| and a skillful microscopist is making examina- 
| tions. Where so little satisfactory knowledge 
| has been acquired, and so much needed, no 
means should be omitted ; but one is reminded 
| of a Greek soothsayer consulting and inspecting 
| the entrails, and we may be sure with equally 
| valuable results. My neighbor carries away 
the prizes with his Spanish fowls. They are 
as high-blooded as Hidalgos—indeed, so pure 
that only one egg in four will hatch; and that, 
| for all the hen fever, must be put out to nurse 
to a plain barn-yard biddy. How aptly they 
are called prize-fowls ! 

Diseases in domestication are, in general, 
nature overtaxed, and none the less true for 
some direct form. Potatoes may rot because 
the season is moist; but a hardy piant, like a 
heal:ay man, is not ruined by getting wet. But 
must we therefore renounce Short-Horns, mealy 
Mercers, and fancy fruits? We probably shall 
not, at least since slow by-and-bys, like perma- 
nency and vigor, will not be weighed against 








* See Government Report. 
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some obvious immediate excellence ; and yet, if 
these qualities be not kept constantly in view, 
unless it be borne in mind that the condition 
has definite limits, that though one quality may 
be developed at the expense of another, the lat- 
ter must not be lost—then we shall see degen- 
eracy and decay. This may be the rule and 
accepted method, just as cholera only will pro- 
mote cleanliness. And, doubtless, this death of 
animal and plant is a mercy and safety to man. 
Since unhealthiness, unless it break out in rot and 
Rinderpest, will accumulate a hidden poison, 
One of these two may be considered as a natu- 
ral condition. We may breed cattle and raise 
fruits within safe limits, if content with plain 
flavors and coarser fibre. Or the peach shall 
not please us unless with ripeness, its sweet- 
blooded tissues cease clinging to the brown 
stone, which alone, for all the added art of lus- 
ciousness and coloring, yet keeps its homely 
native integrity; and the grape must weep its 
own wine like the overfull clusters of Shiraz, the 
‘‘smell of apples” refine its aroma, though it 
delighted the monarch who took tribute of 
odors from Seba, from whose “‘ garden flowed 
out spices upon the north wind ;” the ox forfeit 
the majesty of his strength for rounded joint and 
softened outline; until, having drained the na- 
tive life from each overwrought variety, we re- 
nounce it for another, as a Sybarite flings down 
an exhausted pleasure. Only let us fully un- 
derstand the terrible methods of gentle Nature 
when she institutes her lustral rites. Our prop- 
erty in cattle is nearly two thousand millions. 
A Rinderpest can double our war debt. 

As disease limits domestication on the one 
hand, so reversion on the other. The import- 
ance of determining this tendency is admitted 
by Darwin, who expresses surprise that any shall 
doubt the permanency of the domesticated state. 
‘‘Does any one suppose,” says he, ‘‘that the 
present heavy breed of English cart-horses can 
not be indefinitely continued?” It doubtless 
can ; but the question does not touch his theory, 
that change and improvement in domestication 
is a type of selection in nature. 

For his use the question should be, Can the 
changes which produced the cart-horse from 
the ordinary animal be continued indefinite- 
ly? They doubtless can not. The Short Horns 
of the Thorndale herd begin their pedigree 
within the present century. It is not at all 
supposable that the treatment which has pro- 
duced this much-admired stock can be con- 
tinued for another fifty years wiih proportion- 
ate results in the same line of breeding. All 
that is possible or desirable is to keep them up 
to their present point. 

Instances of reversion are sufficiently fre- 
quent, and often very interesting. Pigs which 
have lived for a single summer in a small acorn 
woods become as wild as the game they asso- 
ciate with, and the hogs of the Western States 
that have the range of forests and prairies are 
as wild and ferocious as the boars of the Black 
Forest. I have known a litter of dogs raised 
in the woods, the mother having made for her- 





self “‘a kennel beneath the rock,” like the ca- 
nine character in Christabel. The circum- 
stance invested the locality with a certain say- 
ageness, for t).ey kept up the wild predatory 
character. It was supposed that the young 
dogs would have superior instinct and scent for 
hunting, and some were captured wild as wolf- 
whelps. The goose is, perhaps, the best in- 
stance at once of thorough domestication and 
ready reversion. It has been in the human 
family since housekeeping was first set up. Its 
profile is poised on Egyptian obelisks ; it swam 
about the junks in the Celestial rivers; Cyrus 
used to send them around to his friends with 
his card and compliments; the geese cackled 
when the heavy Gauls were blundering up the 
Tarpeian Rock; and finally, specimens in the 
markets attest their own antiquity. 

They will thrive in a pasture like sheep, with 
water enough for drinking, but not for swim- 
ming. While other animals have much the 
same habits in the tame as in the wild state, 
the goose almost ceases to fly, in many instances 
even to swim; yet in a few weeks they will re- 
sume habits laid aside for thousands of years, 
and mingling with wild flocks, accompany them 
in vast journeys from the tropic to the pole, not 
ina single flight, not in long stretches—no more 
does the wild goose, which takes two months 
after passing our latitude to reach its breeding- 
place, and unless compelled to span some re- 
gion in a single flight, like that from Long Isl- 
and Sound to the Northern Lakes, prefers to 
work northward slowly with the season, keep- 
ing near the thermal line. I know of an in- 
stance, well authenticated, where eggs of the 
tame duck were placed in a wild duck’s nest 
near Alexander’s Station, on James’s Bay, and 
the young carefully observed. They did not 
fly as soon as the others, but, after a little, read- 
ily enough, and left with the rest. Domestica- 
tion is not a permanent condition, and, what 
with disease on the one hand and Reversion on 
the other, illustrates no method of Nature. It 
is an unfixed balance which better knowledge 
will more duly preserve, and if the Darwinian 
theory become a means to this end, that fa- 
mous doctrine will have no uncertain use. 

Its facts in Natural History are invaluable ; 
they are presented with a modesty which all 
must admire; and the theory, though wrong, as it 
seems to us, in each of its three main points, is 
yet entertaining, and inits probable effects upon 
religious faith not dangerous. By infidels it has 
been welcomed, by Christians feared, as a new 
and powerful weapon against the Bible, and the 
services of philosophers, with less faith than Dar- 
win, have been relied upon by the latter to de- 
molish him, as if there were gain in an iconoclast 
who afterward sets up his ownimage. Indeed, 
after the revelations of science and those of the 
Written Word have been placed so often in 
seeming antagonism, and yet always reconciled 
without compromise, simply by better under- 
standing, in the sight of Christian and infidel, 
which is the more contemptible—the confidence 
of the one or the cowardice of the other ? 
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How fair regret hath made the sepulchre! 

In love with her dead self the world sits there; 
She looks upon her youthful miniature, 

And, ‘‘ Well-a-day !” she sighs, “I once was fair, 
Once light of heart, but I am old and gray, 
And my best days were over yesterday.” 


Our sacred ¢shes once were common dust, 
And thou To-day, whose beauty none can see, 
Shalt be avenged when thou art named the Past; 
So shall the unborn future weep for thee. 
Oh for one day to live in, glorified 
With the strange glamour to the past allied! 


UNEXPECTED BLOWS. 


T first he did not know whether he had 
been thrown over the dasher of his car- 
riage upon the horse, or whether the horse had 
come over the dasher and fallen upon him, he 
was so confused and amazed at the accident 
which had so suddenly h:.,pened in this un- 
known country, and landed him by the road- 
side. The trampling of the horse on the broken 
harness and a disagreeable trickling on the side 
of his head brought him to the conclusion that 
he was badly hurt, and that the Satanic brute 
had escaped injury, and was able to enjoy a 
quiet nibble of clover. He looked up the long 
road he had rode over, wondered how long he 
had been riding, and why he had come away 
from the little town he had not half seen, mere- 
ly to be upset and pay a heavy bill for breaking 


the wagon! He must still get on; in that di- | 


rection was no habitation nor sign of life, only 
wide fields, and dark strips of woodland; he 
looked ahead, a rod beyond the road made an 
abrupt turn, a band of trees again hid the view ; 
but something must be done; he would round 
that corner. 

“Tf this is the last ditch,” he muttered, ‘I 
wish I could get a little of its water; why can’t 
that wretched beast assist me ?” 

The scheine of finding his handkerchief, and 
reaching it in the water, possessed him, but his 
right band would not move, his arm was broken. 
Fe fainted with the effort and rolled backward ; 
hi= face rested on the border of the ditch, through 
hich sluggishly ran a thread of root-stained 
waver; its coolness checked the trickling of 
blood from the wound in his head, and in a mo- 


ment he rallied, staggered to his feet, fixed his | 


eyes on the bend of the road, determined to 
pass it, and then die if no help should come. 
His energy met its reward; counting the line 


|you stand there bawling, and not moving? 
Father! Louisa! murder!” 

There was an instantaneous rush toward the 
| gate of old Sally from the kitchen, Mr. Shelby 
from the middle room, and Louisa from the 
parlor, who let her book, Lallah Rookh, fall, 
The big dog, Bole, accompanied the party, and 
joined in the general consternation with a dis- 
mal howl. Mrs. Shelby was already by the 
stranger, endeavoring to heave him up by the 
shoulders as if he were a bale of merchandise 
altogether too heavy for her. 

‘*Tt isn’t any body murdered,” said old Sally, 
indignantly ; ‘‘ it’s somebody slewed—too much 
swipes. Mussey! A young man too. The 
country is pizened with whisky; that’s what 
ails my youth here. Mussey! see his black 
curls all a-dust and wet with blood! Mussey! 
there’s a horse, with part of his gear on, coming 
down the road!” 

“Sally, Sally, hold your tongue,” said Mr. 
| Shelby, mildly, and placing his hand over the 
|heart of the man hurt; ‘‘it is an accident: 
| Providence has sent him to our gate, and he 
|must be cared for. Jeremiah Brown, are you 
coming? Leave him to us, Mrs. Shelby.” 
| Qh, I am on hand, Sir!” answered Jere- 

miah. ‘‘I wasn’t out of the way so much that 
| I couldn’t see that I should have to take him by 
| the legs, Sir, pervided you were ready to take him 
| by the head. Marm will bring him round with 
camphor, and the wash-biler is full of hot water. 
This man is hurt, Sir; easy ; now we have him.” 

Louisa Shelby stood inside the gate, pale 
and agitated at the sight of the prone, helpless 
figure which was carried past her, up the path 
leading to the porch. 

**Now, Loizy,” said Sally, ‘‘ there’s no occa- 
sion and no time for you to go off in a fit; you 
ought to be prepared to have a man left at our 
gate, to be cured or buried any time; your pa 
is always talking about Providential circum- 
stances, and he has got one, bang. Come right 
along, Loizy, and face the music.” 

Sally perceived that she was not heard; 
Louisa’s ears were following her eyes. 

‘*Qut at one ear and not in at the other,” 
Sally muttered, moving forward with Louisa. 
‘* Mussey, he’s kicking!” 

“Oh!” gasped Louisa, ‘he resists being car- 
ried; he must be reviving. Do hurry, mother, 
to him. Sally, where can she be ?” 
| ‘She has run in to get your father’s ‘Oil of 
| the Good Samaritan.’ It is on the third shelf, 








oi elms one by one he reached the last, and saw | right-hand side of the pot-closet, but she doesn’t 
bevond it tall red chimneys, then the walls of | know where it is, and by this time she is getting 
a ‘.ouse filled with shining windows and open mad; we shall all be called dolts, blockheads, 
doors. Somebody was lounging about one of | and trollops.” 

the doors ; he waved his hand wildly, signaling A slight struggle was occurring in the open 
distress, lurched forward, and went down head- | porch between Mr. Shelby, Jeremiah, and their 
long. hitherto inanimate burden. 

‘*A man’s tumbled down right afore our| “Let us stand on ceremony, if you please,” 
gate, marm. Mrs. Shelby, I say!” cried the | said a voice, and Mr. Shelby and Jeremiah 
person by the door. Mrs. Shelby came running | were obliged to let the man stand on his feet. 
and screaming, ‘*My foot is—where?” he asked. ‘My 

“Dumb, stupid Jeremiah Brown, why do! name is Dunstan.” 
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He sank back on the wooden settee : 
“*This castle hath a pleasant seat: the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses.’ 
Can I have a doctor?” 
His eyes fell on Louisa, who stood close to 
him, 





‘One arm aloft— 

Gown'd in pure white that fitted to the shape”— 
clasping the cedar pillar of the porch. He| 
never forgot the picture, and ever afterward | 
was fond of the Virginia creeper, for the pretty 
leaves of that vine also clung to the pillar. The | 
wild, exhausted expression in his eyes made 
her cry out, 

“You are terribly hurt, Sir. You must be 
carried in; my mother can do something for 
you.” 

“T am going in,” he repiied. ‘‘I have an- 
other blow, I fancy. Did you spring from the 
ground ?” 

Mrs. Shelby reappeared with a glass in her 
hand, which she put to Mr. Dunstan’s lips. 

“Down with it,” she ordered, and he swal- 
lowed it. 

‘* Now, Jeremiah,” she continued, “ gear up 
and trot after the doctor, quick as the Lord will | 
let you. Father, take hold of the gentleman 
and bring him into the parlor; I’ve laid a bed | 
on the sofa. Louisa, you had better go back | 
to your poetry, if you have done hugging that 
cedar post. Sally, something is burning on the 
stove in the kitchen, as sure as you live and 
breathe. Come, Sir, you are in a raging fever ; 
if you were my son I'd give you a sound shak- | 
ing for getting upset and half killing yourself.” | 

“IT am at your mercy, Madam,” replied Mr. | 
Dunstan; “ but if I hadn’t been upset how could | 
I have caught a—Tartar ?” 

Mr. Shelby coughed to conceal a smile and | 
his surprise at the temerity of this disabled | 
youth, 

‘* Now, my dear,” he said, ‘‘ recollect your- 
self. I know you are overcome, but we all de- 
pend on your judgment and firmness in such a 
crisis as this. Louisa is a child and Sally is 
childish, and I am a poor tool.” 

‘*Yes, yes, Mr. Shelby, I'll do my best; but 
you must expect some flusteration.” 

*« Cream of Tartar, I meant,” said Mr. Dun- 
stan, feebly, as he reached the sofa, and dropped 
upon it with an irrepressible groan. 

‘Whatever you meant,” replied Mrs. Shelby, | 
reddening, and with tears in her eyes, ‘‘ you 
must keep very still. You are in a high fever. | 
Scissors, father; a basin of warm water. Lou- 
isa, go out; if you stay you'll faint. I am go- 
ing to cut his hair; and I am going to cut his | 
coat off.” 

The pain in Mr. Dunstan’s head and arm al- | 
ready made him half delirious. He begged her 
to cut them both off; nobody would ever miss | 
them, he urged; his head had led him into a 
ditch; and as for his right hand, who would 
ever accepi it, to be led by? Was it time for | 





the bees to swarm? he asked then—he thought | 


Vor. XXXVI.—No. 211.—E 


*“*Where the bee 
I never thought I should 
Gentle 


he was stung somewhere. 
sucks, there suck I.’ 
behold Miranda in America, but I do. 
Shakspeare is not ‘ Fancy’s child.’” 

‘*Louisa, for mercy’s sake Igave the room 
quickly. Look down the road for the doctor.” 

Louisa, with a tearful, pitying glance at Mr. 
Dunstan, which was of course unheeded by him, 
withdrew, shutting all the doors behind her, that 
no groans or ravings might reach her. 

‘* Sally, Sally,” she called, softly, putting her 
head in at the kitchen door, “ mother is cutting 
his hair off; his wits have left him.” 

But Sally was not visible. Silence reigned 
there in spite of the bubbling and hissing of 
pots over the fire, the ticking of the clock high 
on the wall, and the snapping of Bole’s jaws 
upon the flies buzzing round him. Louisa went 
into the yard and saw Sally trotting in the mid- 
dle of the road. 

‘* Do you see the doctor, Sally?” 

“‘T have been the other way. I went up the 
road to find the carriage. Jeremiah has dragged 
it out of the ruts; it is one of them fancy wag- 
ons. It belongs to no peddler, nor to an agent 
for maps and them revolutionary works that’s al- 
ways going round, bepraised by mealy-mouthed 
men in bombazine trowsers all skin and bone. 
I guess it belongs to one of them trouting chaps 
—all boots and artificial flies, to say nothing of 
brandy flasks. We've escaped till now this 
sort of gentleman, but he’s come at last. Ill 
bet John Plummer can catch more trout in an 
hour with a birch bean-pole than this man can 
in a week. How is he now? Come to any? 
He'll be trouted before he leaves this house, or 
I'm mistaken. Mussey! I wouldn’t have put 
that plaster on that head, as your mother did, 
for fifty cents. Is she going to set his arm? 
She set a chicken’s leg last fall, but it never 
grew together.” 

** When will Jeremiah come ?” 

“Tt is nigh time. Run up stairs and look 
out the back chamber winder, and let mé know 
when you see him. I've got slippery elum 
ready, and valerian, but I can’t tind the bone- 


” 


Jeremiah was already clattering into the 
barn-yard, followed by the doctor in his gig. 
To Louisa’s indignation he delayed a moment 
to joke with Sally on some ancient swain he 
pretended to have met on his rounds. 

**Go long, doctor,” said Sally; “you smell 
so of your pizen drugs you'll spile my dinner 


if you stay. If you must have your joke, take 
Miss Louizy here; she is going to be married.” 

‘*So I hear,” answered the doctor, passing 
through. ‘John Plummer should be trans- 
ported for taking Puss away from the chimney 
corner.” 

“Gals, like swallows, will fly away and for- 
get the empty nests,” replied Sally. 

**T have not departed yet,” said Louisa, 
“but shall continue to ‘homeward fly.”” 

**But you will. With Mrs. Shelby on one 
side, and the Widow Plummer on the other, 
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you and John will have to make a match—pull 


apart as much as ever you like the yoke will | 


be about your necks. I should like to see the 
widow Plummer let go the fine property you 
are going to inherit! She thinks Mr, Shelby 
will die, because her husband died; and that 


the two widows, herself and your ma, will set | 


up in state, and gee and haw you and John.” 

**Sally, you are most disgusting. I have no 
refuge to-day; there seems to be no place in 
the house for me. I'll retire to the garret.” 

The doctor, having carried his whip into the 
parlor, gnawed its handle reflectively when he 
looked at Mr. Dunstan. 

“He has a good head; pity he should lose 
it. How long has he been here ?” 

Mr. Shelby coughed again. It appeared to 
him that his old friend, the doctor, was grow- 
ing fumbling, and that the essence of medicine 
about him was worse than usual. He must 
have broken « bottle or two in his pockets—he 
was a careless doctor! 

‘* How are you, Shelby?” asked the doctor. 
“T didn’t see you. Um,um,um!” He slipped 
his fingers about Mr. Dunstan. ‘‘ Good as the 
rack to set his arm. You have done as well as 
could be expected, Mrs. Shelby—worth farty 
of Shelby, who has not thought of splints.” 

“I told you as much, my dear,” said Mr. 
Shelby. 

The doctor took off his rusty blue coat and 
turned up a pair of enormous wristbands. 

“Bring in my boy, will you, Shelby? and 
call in Jeremiah, He is a scoundrel for say- 
ing nothing serious had happened here, and 
making me leave something desirable behind. 
It is a serious case. How are you now, young 
man? Where are you from to-day?” 

Mr. Dunstan shook his head. His mouth 
opened and shut stupidly. 

‘“* Light-headed,” continued the doctor. ‘I 
thought so.” 

“Why, doctor, you know he is in a raging 
fever,” said Mrs. Shelby. 

“Shut up, marm! No, on the whole, you 
needn’t. Make me some pads. Is your old 
linen on hand? I must have a cold lotion. 
Pound some ice up, marm, for his head ; put it 
in oil silk or bladders, and come back as quick 
as you can.” 

Jeremiah came in as Mr. Shelby had order- 
ed, and the doctor saying, ‘‘ Now, then,” went 
to work. Mr. Dunstan’s arm was set, his head 
re-dressed, his bed carefully adjusted, medi- 
cine administered to him, and Jeremiah, with 
‘written instructions, was installed beside him 
as watcher for the night before the doctor left 
the house. Instead of going homeward he 
took the road Mr. Dunstan had traveled over, 
and drove to the Owl Tavern, twelve miles from 


——— 


for that matter, he said. Mr. Dunstan was an 
erratic gentleman, whom he had known for 
several seasons, in the way of trout, pickerel, 
quail, and plover. If Mr. Dunstan had select- 
ed the neighborhood of Mr. Shelby’s house to 
| be upset in, it was no doubt agreeable to him. 
No one could foretell what sv «aman might 
devise for amusement. 

**You had better go over to Shelby’s to-mor- 
row,” said the doctor, ‘and look after your 
team,” 

‘Not I,” replied the landlord. “It will be 
time enough for me to go when Mr. Dunstan 
sends for me.” 

“You will not go in some time, then. I 
calculate he is in a brain-fever.” 

**T told him he’d have one last week. He 
loafed too much o’ nights round Owl Creek, 
when you could cut the mist like cheese. He 
liked it, he said, and felt comfortable in a 
clear, silver mist. That he was familiar with 
in the city was beer-colored, and was flavored 
with old umbrellas. Queer chap, Mr. Dun- 
stan! Good pay, though; first-rate and a half.” 

‘*He won't pay if he dies, you ass, will he?” 

‘* Never had a man die on my hands; maybe 
as he is in yours he will. In that case I can 
write to the bank he draws on.” 

** Has he no friends? Do no letters come to 
him ?” 

“Nary. I asked him once what made him 
so yaller all at once, and he replied that he be- 
lieved the remains of his liver was coming over 
from India to him again. Putting this and 
that together, I think he was born in India; 
the old woman says he has articles in his room 
that came*from there, and that he showed her 
a miniature one day of a lady in a high tur- 
ban, and said that it was his mother done by a 
native artist, just before he left Calcutta, and 
that he never saw her afterward. If you ad- 
vise it, I'll send down a lot of his things, shirts 
and gimeracks, Shelby may send back the team 
if he likes at his own risk. You see Mr. Dun- 
stan gets on with me because I strictly follow 
his lead. I must own that I like him about as 
well as any man I ever set eyes on—mashed if 
I don’t!” 

** You are sure he is not a native Prince, and 
the turban in the miniature one that he wears ?” 

‘“*He ought to be. Last summer when he 
was here my daughter was focl enough to get 
over the wall where my bull was—the feller I 
took a prize for; she had a basket in her hand; 
he roared, and tore up a sod or two; she stood 


| stock-still, lost her wits; it drove him mad I 
|reckon; he made at her; and Mr. Dunstan shot 


him with a pistol as big as my Jim’s pop-gun. 
It raakes me sweat to think on’t now; the creet- 
ur’s slaver actilly blew on her arm, he was so 





Mr. Shelby’s, for the purpose of making inqui- 
ries concerning Mr. Dunstan. He learned that | 
it was the place from which Mr. Dunstan had | 
started, and that it was his temporary residence, ! 
The landlord of the Owl did not expect Mr. | 
Dunstan’s return at any particular hour or day, | 





| near, and when he dropped his horn grazed Mr. 


Dunstan’s knee. How he came there I never 
knew; but my wife says she saw him flying over 
the wall while she was screeching out of the 
window. If you'll believe me he paid for that 
bull, he would do it; said it was as good sport 
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as ever Cumming had in Africa, and with more | 


of a beast too than he ever killed. Now if you 


think I am going to cisturb Mr. Dunstan, or | 


worry after my horse and wagon, you are mis- 
taken.” 

“You might be of service to your champion 
at Shelby’s.” 

‘“‘What! Put my head in a hornet’s nest— 
run against Madam Shelby! No, Sir-ee. You 
know as well as I do that he could not be in 
better hands though.” 

“ Well, well, send his traps down. Give me 
some bitters and let me go; I have had enough 
of the Owl’s wisdom for to-day. Does your 
wife’s tongue run like yours ?” 

What was going on below after the doctor’s 
departure Louisa in her retreat could not sur- 
mise; the house was fearfully still. She crept 


down the back-stairs, looked into the middle- | 


room, and saw the dinner set out, but that no- 
body had dined: the meat was not carved, and 
the water-pitcher stood full. 

“He must be dead,” she thought; “and so 
handsome a man as he was! If he had a mo- 
ther and sister their hearts would be broken.” 

She sat down at the table, and tears of pity 
ran down her cheeks at their supposed loss. 


She was afraid to approach the parlor lest some | 


evidence of the fact should terrify her, and she 
shrank from seeking Sally lest her plain speech 
concerning him should shock her. The silence 
continued. 
by a noble piece of roast beef; the sight of it 
created a sentiment of hunger, which she would 
have preferred to stifle. 
of mashed potatoes also thrust itself upon her 
observation ; she could not resist speculating 
on its flavor, and yielded to the temptation of 
digging into it with a spoon and eating it in 
nibbles. 

** Mussey !” said Sally at her elbow, “I am 
glad somebody’s come to eat my vittles; bu 
the potatoes are salted, Louizy; you needn't 
drop any tears on them.” 

Louisa looked round imploringly, and, with | 
her mouth full, asked, “Is he living ?” 

“Who? The old tom-cat, or Bole, or the 
lame chicken ?” 

“Mr. Dunstan,” said Louisa, with a sob. 

** Fiddle-stick, yes. Let me cut you a slice 
of beef; it is cold, but as tender and juicy as 
can be.” 

“Yes ;” 


and Louisa held her plate out with | 
an air of deprecation, 
“Pickles?” inquired Sally, brandishing the 


carving-knife in the air; “little teenty, tonty 


cucumbers, you know, crisp and sharp— best | 


we have.” 
“Excellent,” added Louisa, biting one. 
**This dinner,” continued Sally, in an indig- 


nant tone, “will be thrown to the pigs and— | 


Jeremiah. After the doctor left Mr. Shelby 


had to go right to bed with sick headache, of | 
When I put the dinner on the table, | 


course, 
as hot and nice as if we hadn't been turned up- 
side down by your Dunstans and your Stun- | 


Presently her attention was claimed | 


The well-baked cone | 


stans, or whomsoever they may be, I goes to 
} your mother, who was kiting back and forth in 
the front-entry with a solemn phiz, and says I, 
‘Do come to dinner while it is fit to eat ; Jere- 
| miah is all right inside there.’ Says she: ‘Sal- 
| ly, don’t talk to me of dinner while ’tis a mat- 
ter of life and death; and Jeremiah needs 
watching, he is such a goose; and I can’t tell 
why the doctor put me out and himin. Eat 
your own dinner, Sally, and be sure to make 
Louisa comfortable.” I thought to myself, 
‘ You have got to drink a cup of tea, any how ;’ 
and I made green tea, strong as all possessed, 
and carried it to her. ‘Drink this, marm,’ I 
said; ‘ you have got to keep up on account of 
the young man. The doctor hinted to me, as 
he got into his gig, that he guessed we would 
| have a kind of a raving time for a while, and 
that was the reason he’d set up Jeremiah as a 
nuss.’ Your ma rolled up her eyes and drank 
the tea. Then I had to go to the barn and do 
Jeremiah’s chores, and, to tell the truth, I for- 
got to call you, Louizy. Look here: this is 
gooseberry tart, green—gooseberry—tart. You 
know how you love it; this is the first I've 
made. Have a piece?” 

‘*Yes; but why should I be so hungry at a 
time when nobody else can eat? It is heart- 
less.” 

**’Cause you are young. Grief and anxiety 
slip away from the minds of the young as wa- 
ter runs off a duck’s back.” 

‘*T am not se young; eighteen, nearly.” 

‘* Mussey! so you are. Now how can we get 
out that Jeremiah? He is dead with hunger 
by this time; death nor eternitycan scare him 
from eating. .Go persuade your*mother to iet 
him out for a few minutes. The man is still 
| enough now; warrant ye he’s fall of opium. 
| You can stand guard outside. I'll run to you, 

if I hear the least noise.” 
“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Shelby, when Louisa 
gave her Sally’s message; “Jeremiah shall 
| have his dinner, of course. Mr. Dunstan ap- 
pears to be asleep; if he continues tractable I 
shall take charge of him myself; but, oh, what 
a responsibility !” 

‘* Mother, how long do you expect to keep 
this Mr. Dunstan here ?” 

‘Tf he lives, a month at least.” 

The parlor door already stood ajar, and Mrs. 
Shelby softly pushed it open, and beckoned to 
Jeremiah, who would not stir; he sat beside 
| Mr. Dunstan, with the written instructions 
pinned to the breast of his coat. 

‘‘ Was there ever such an obstinate dunder- 
head ?” muttered Mrs. Shélby. “I could shake 
him to pieces.. Jeremiah,” she whispered, 
‘*come and get your dinner, or you'll have no- 
thing till mornirg 

Jeremiah’s cc 
| umphed. 

“I'll take a plate of something here—over 
in the corner. Doctor said I was not to leave 
till I had chucked four powders into this cree- 
tur: he has had two, and he feels ’em. J'da 
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poured all down him at once and settled his 
hash.” 


“Go to the other side of the room, then, and | tend to him. 


“So I should think, so old and decrepit that 
not one of ’em are able to look him up and at- 
Here he is, a world of trouble, 


Louisa will bring you something to eat,” said | and we shall have nothing to show for it unless 


Mrs. Shelby. Jeremiah, in his stocking feet, 


crept to the door where Louisa stood, and asked 


it is your mother’s lumbago.” 
So many days glided by while Mr. Dunstan 


her to bring him a quart bowl of coffee and a | remained in an unvarying condition of prostra- 


dish of doughnuts; ‘‘ somehow his stomach felt 
riled, and he only felt like eating light vittles.” 

‘* Be sure not to eat your instructions, Jere- 
miah,” said Mrs, Shelby, in a sarcastic whisper. 
‘“*T am almost afraid to leave the medicine with 
you,” 

“If there should be any pills left, marm, I 
shall take em; pills do me a sight of good.” 

Louisa silently set before him a pan of dough- 
nuts, in which Sally placed several delicacies 
she thought he would like, and then crossed the 


room and stood beside her mother, who was | 


watching Mr. Duastan. 


| tion that insensibly the family got to consider 





it as a fixed thirg, and, with the exception of 
Mrs. Shelby, ceased to speculate or feel any 
agitation concerning its object. Mr. Shelby, 
when driving to market or to church, and ques- 
tioned, looked serious, and gave the doctor's 
opinion, instead of his own, adding that the 
ways of Providence were past finding out, and 
Mrs. Shelby was an able instrument, if it was 
so to be that Mr. Dunstan should recover. 
Jeremiah pursued his usual avocations with 
less noise and the same appetite. Sally reign- 


His regular features ed every where outside Mr. Dunstan’s domain ; 


were pale and pinched with pain; his black | and Louisa, left more to her own devices, sent 
hair was tangled and stained ; his tall, slender | for more books from the library in a neighbor- 


figure was stretched upon the ‘bed as if lifeless. 
Yet Louisa never beheld a more attractive, mys- 
terious subject. ‘*The Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan,” he of the “ Silver Veil,” was no- 
thing to the spectacle before her, enveloped in 
a red and white patch-quilt. 

‘Louisa, you will dream about him if you 
stare at him so,” whispered her mother; ‘‘ he is 
a frightful sight. What a beard he has got! 
Better go and see how your father is. Strange 
how easily he is ov ercome.’ 

** Both can go, marm,”’ said Jeremiah; “what 
little I wanted I have ‘had, and I am on hand 
again. You must go. I can’t answer for the 
man; he may be running round like a tiger 
within five minutes.” 

‘Come, mother,” begged Louisa; ‘‘ should 
he frighten you, what will become of us?” 

Mrs. Shelby yielded to her persuasion, and 
consented to withdraw entirely from the sick- 
room for the night. 

Jeremiah, however, was deposed upon the 
doctor’s second visit, and the sick-room became 
an institution with Mrs. Shelby. Sally de- 
clared that she was “swallowed up alive by 
this outlandish young man, who seemed to have 
no friends or relations to come after him.” 
When the landlord of the Owl sent up some 
luggage belonging to Mr. Dunstan, S..!ly laid 
it out carefully in the drawers of the best bu- 
reau, and examined it in the hope of obtaining 
some biographical hint; the shirts and hand- 
kerchiefs were marked John Dunstan. A mo- 
rocco case containing toilet articles had a crest 
upon it, which Sally not comprehending asked 
an explanation of from Louisa. 

‘*Tt proves that Mr. Dunstan is of noble ex- 
traction.” 

**Cat’s foot! So was my third back tooth, 
upper jaw, a noble extraction; doctor said he 
never pulled a bigger one. I've got it now in 
a box.” 

** He belongs to an old family,” added Lou- 


|. 





| ing town, and browsed upon ideas as a lamb 


nibbles grass, which had no connection with 
the facts of her life. John Plummer, the young 
man to whom she was engaged, came and went 
after his lover-like fashion, and she received 
him and parted from him with an equanimity 
that was not exactly agreeable to him. All 
that he did for her—his gifts of flowers, picto- 
rial newspapers, magazines, and delicate edi- 
bles were-taken with the same placid, smiling, 
“Thank you, John.” Whether he held her 
hand morn, noon, or eve, its temperature was 
the same, growing neither hot nor cold, as his 
did. Jehn was manly and sensible, but par- 
ticularly ignorant upon one subject—the theory 
and practice of that natural science — Love. 
Whea, in his fondness, disappointment, and an- 
ger, he cogitated within himself, he argued 
that there was every reason why he and Louisa 
should marry : his mother’s farm, to be his own, 
joined, that. of Mr. Shelby; he was an only 
child, and so was Louisa; they were about the 
saine age; had grown up and been educated 
together. If Louisa, married any man besides 
himself she must leave her native place and 
all her happy associations, for there was no eli- 
gible man within twenty miles—that is, none 
had been seen by her. If he married any gir] 
besides Louisa he must bring a stranger to live 
by his mother’s hearth ; and who could foretell 
the troubles that might arise from such a state 
of things? 

The Widow Plummer, his mother, shared his 
misgivings, but never mentionedit. She watch- 
ed Louisa sharply, and had, more than once, 
seen her eyes wander from John in the midst 
of his conversation ; had seen her look up from 
her book with an unconscious frown, and keep 
her fingers shut in the page when he approach- 
ed; and had heard her say ‘‘ No,” from absent- 
mindedness, when she should have said ‘* Yes” 
to him; and had heard her ask questions and 
express ideas which John could not answer or 
meer, and which had made herself—his mo- 
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ther—chafe over the natural inferiority of men 
to women in their dealings with them. She 
believed in her heart that she could manage 
and bring Louisa to any terms, if it were pos- 
sible to assume the appearance and garb of 
a man. Yet no fault could be found with 
Louisa. She possessed amiability, like her fa- 
ther’s, and force of character, like her mother’s. 
She was kind, affectionate, winning, happy in 
seeing others happy, and hating all that was 
cross and melancholy. Under this amiable, 
placid exterior was concealed a degree of de- 
termination no one had ever given her credit 


for. Never having had any occasion for its | 


display she had made no parade of this trait, 
and her friends were wholly unprepared for its 
demonstration. This pleasant June weather 
had been spoken of by John as a favorable 
time for a wedding trip to the Atlantic board. 
When he mentioned that it was good weather 
for matrimony, Louisa looked at the sky, shook 
her head, and took to reading ‘‘ Lalla Rookh” 
assiduously. John swore out in the fields ter- 
ribly ; he cursed novels and poetry, and threw 
in every book that had ever been written, pub- 
lished, and sold. He swore at old and young 
women, married and single, and pretended to 


himself that it was a matter of wonderment | 


why they were ever put into the world; they 


were as much a mystery in the economy of life | 


a3 mosquitoes and fleas; and having so sworn, 


he meekly returned to Louisa, sat on the porch | 
or in the parlor, trying to utter some acceptable | 


word, or to bestow upon her some appreciative 
smile. Poor John! 

Then Mr. Dunstan was brought into the 
house, and Mrs. Shelby could attend to no oth- 
er object at present. 

Mr. Shelby, an easy-going, trustful man, who 
lurched out of all responsibility, like the mock 
duke in the ‘‘ Honey-Moon,” nodded to the 
right when the Widow Plummer spoke in be- 
half of the marriage, and to the left when Mrs. 
Shelby urged that it was utter nonsense to think 
of it at present, and that she should not stir 
hand nor foot about it till after harvest. Mr. 
Dunstan would then be eured and away, her- 
self rested, and her feelings in train for a sepa- 
ration from Louisa. 

‘* My dear,” expostulated Mr. Shelby, ‘‘ you 
are going to take her marriage too much to 
heart; she is only moving on the other side of 
the fence, as it were. Suppose, now, if she 
should marry Mr. Dunstan and leave the coun- 
try ?” 

“*T don’t suppose impossibilities, Mr. Shelby ; 
it is not my way.” 

** All things are possible—with God.” 

“But not with Mr. Dunstan.” 

* My dear, that’s wicked ; you do sufferfrom 
the ways of the natural man, now and then, my 
dear.” 

“Don’t preach, Do you dream that a self- 
willed, middle-aged man of the world can go 
out of his character and commit an act not to be 


accounted for? I know Mr. Dunstan as well | 


| as if I had wintered and summered him; sick- 
| nese and helplessness compel a man to reveal 
himself—he is not the sort of man to fancy 
our Louisa; he does not like women; why he 
laughs at me even.” 

“*T hope he feels under a proper obligation.” 

“T can’t say; I feel sometimes as if the ob- 
ligation were on my side. He isn’t so much 
trouble after all. Marry Mr. Dunstan! What 
could she do with him?” 

‘* Of course she is attached to John Plummer. 
Still, it seems to me that she is quite happy 
enough with us; I never in my life saw her run 

out to meet him; did you, my dear? She 

| never appears to be expecting him either. I 
| heard Sally call out last evening that John was 
coming, and Louisa said ‘Oh!’ asked if it wasn’t 
|near bedtime already, and gaped like puss. 
| Courting has got to be a different thing, maybe, 
| from what it was in our day, my dear.” 
| **Vouisa is a child yet; she feels quite as 
much as she ought for John. I think she be- 
| 





| 
} 


haves beautifully, as a modest, innocent child 
should behave.” 

The subject was discussed by nobody with 
Louisa; she was suffered to walk in the “‘ noon- 
| day darkness” of that most important, life-gov- 
erning truth, which nobody denies, nobody af- 
firms for one—Love. She was neither consult- 
| ed, nor counseled, nor warned. Fathers and 
| mothers, long after their hearts have fought and 
bled, died, or become victorious in the inevi- 
table conflict, sit passive, with pipe in mouth, 
and knitting in hand, and watch their daugh- 
| ters in the same fight without a word; the 
| ashes are shaken fror the pipe, the yarn reeled 
| from the ball; the daughters bleed in anguish, 
or yield with an apathetic ignorance to the fate 
| which they believe is the untold secret of the 
| world—its joy or its misery. Sally being a 

loveless old maid, an ignorant, unselfish, nar- 
row-minded, solicitous, carping, devoted old 
| creature, sniffed, groaned, and muttered at the 
| state of affairs between John and Louisa, but 
| was little heeded. She gave utterance to vari- 
ous old proverbs which made Louisa tell her she 
was growing more musty every dey. ‘* The 
gray mare is the better horse,” said Sally. 

‘*Do you mean my mother?” asked Louisa. 

‘¢There’s many a slip between the cup and 
lip,” spoke the oracle to John. 

‘* Meaning what, Sally Slocum ?” asked John, 
turning upon her with a look of wrath. 

‘*Have you been down to Vesey’s lately?” 
she asked, evasively. ‘‘ Vesey’s gals are the 
smartest and prettiest gals to be found any 
where, and I am not alone in thinking so.” 

John looked at her sharply, and turned very 
red when she wagged her head and hitched her 
shoulders to signify that she knew his perplex- 
ity and annoyance as well as he did. 

“‘Confound the Vesey girls!” he said, an- 


| 
| 


y. 

**Confound all gals, I say. There may be 
as good fish in the sea as ever were caught, but 
what do those amount to that have been caught?” 
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It was deep in July when Mr. Dunstan broke 
the long silence of his sickness by asking the 
day of the month, and if his place in the tread- 
mill had not been vacant long enough. Mrs. 
Shelby, fanning herself at the moment, stopped ; 
but not making haste to reply, as she should 
have done, held her fan before her face. Mr. 
Dunstan, punching his pillow to raise his head, 
looked at her with a grateful smile. 





** You look as if you were forty.” 
He gave his beard another tug. 
‘*So I am, counting in the fashion of the 

amiable and romantic Festus, who teaches us 

how to measure time. I have been through 
with some severe scalds, Can you send to 

Bilkington forme to-day? Ineed him to trans- 

act a little business for me. Where is Mr. 

Shelby? I feel like thanking him; convales- 





‘“* How are you, mother?” he said. 

‘* How are you, Sir?” she asked, behind the | 
fan. “It is, indeed, almost August.” | 

‘**Are you crying because I have been tying | 
here six weeks, like a clod, for you to turn me | 
over and over? If that is the reason, come | 
here and let me wipe your eyes, for upon my 
soul I believe I have no further excuse for re- | 
maining here—in this room, I mean; I have no | 
idea of leaving the house—I like it. How came 
you willing to do so much for a stranger, such 

one, too, as I must have appeared the day I 
so uaceremoniousiy arrived among you ?” 

‘* We were in a manner obliged to take care 
of you since you were so sent to our door.” 

** Could you not have sent me to a hospital ?” 

‘“*We have no institution of the sort in our 
neighborhood.” 

Mr. Dunstan now fell to examining his hands, | 
and the arm from whicl the splints had been | 
removed, as if he had long been a stranger to 
the use of those appendages, and then felt the 
shape of his face, its new angles, and the length 
of his beard. 

‘** This is mine,” he said, giving the beard a 
twist. ‘‘ Have I my own shirt on ?” 

**You have; your clothes came from the Owl 
tavern shortly after your eccident.” 

“The Owl! Where I was staying for a week 
or two,” 

** Nothing has been sent since.” 

**T kriow that. No letters, messages, in- 
quiries, friends.” 

*'The landlord, Bilkington, told the doctor 
that if he considered it necessary the bank you 
draw on could be written to; fortunately it was 
not necessary.” 

“Neither you nor Bilkington required my 
money, and so you sent for none. I recognize 
him, and perceive you are of that ilk; extraor- 
dinary remnant of a race with whom such traits 
were the rule.” 

‘** Have you nothing to come to you but mon- 
ey, Mr. Dunstan ?” 

“Only my heir, a distant relation, and he 
won't.” 

“* How could he discover you without being 
sent for?” 

** As the buzzard discovers carrion.” 

‘*Whatamanyouare! And you are friend- 
less!” 

**Friendless! Lying under your roof for six 
weeks, cared most tenderly for by you! No, I 
am not friendless, and shall not be again. That 
I should live to be thirty years old, and have just 
lighted on a spot where no questions are asked 
or money demanded.” 











cents are troubled with a spasmodic gratitude ; 
while expressing it I shall have the face to ask 
him-if I may remain here a while longer.” 

**Tt is my permission you require instead of 
his.” 

“What will you have—flattery? You and I 
have been too near that strange Shadow to be- 
have like ordinary people. I suspect that my 
soul has walked out of my body before you. 
Why should I not be at home with you? Come, 
continue me this feeling of security and repose. 
I have no more home than the stori:y petrel has, 
whica the sailors.only see riding the waves in a 
gale. ‘Trust me in spite of the broken head I 
brought you, and the air of a mysterious stran- 
ger. I am—it really seems foolish to say so—a 
gentleman; that is, my father, John Dunstan, 
was an honorable man, and my mother, Mary 
Dunstan, was a good woman; that they trained 
me to their ways of thinking and acting, and 
then left me.” 

*“*There, Mr. Dunstan, you have talked 
enough. Your eyes are growing wild. You 
are weak and nervous still, Shut up your 
eyes and mouth.” 

‘*T am worse than weak—childish,” he an- 
swered, clapping his hands like a child; “but 
I like to be so. Can you be good encugh to 
let me kiss you? I'll take a nap then, and 
afterward take something disagreeable in the 
way of medicine, if you desire it.” 

She saw that wha! he said was true, and 
bending over him gave him a motherly kiss, 
and held his hand till he fell asleep. 

‘*T should like to speak to Sally,” she thought, 
as she watched the sleeper, ‘‘he has changed 
so.” 

Listening for the heavy thud of Sally’s feet 
to approach she heard Louisa pass lightly by, 
and Mr. Shelby scuff along om his way to the 
‘*store-room,” followed by Jeremiah, before 
Sally came in that direction,’ Mrs. Shelby 
opened the door and beckoned her to come in. 

*“What do you want?” asked Sally; “I 
haven’t a minute to spare.” 

Mrs. Shelby motioned toward Mr. Dunstan. 

“What ails him now?” continued Sally ; 
‘*he sleeps nat’ral—like a pig.” 

Mr. Dunstan opened his eyes. 

“Mussey!” she exclaimed, in a persuasive 
voice; ‘how be you? I just stepped in to see 
how fast you are 2 

He shut his eyes and appeared to be as sound- 
ly asleep as he was before. 

‘He is such a singular man,” said. Mrs. 
Shelby, going out with Sally, ‘“‘that I hardly 
understand him; I don’t know whethe? he is 
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going out like an angel, or coming in like a— 
like a—man.”’ 
‘He is not like Mr. Shelby, nor Jeremiah, 


nor John Plummer; but I guess he belongs to | ‘‘ Does Bole love to read ?” 


the male sex, and has no more virtoo to spare 
than the rest of it. I would not distress my- 
self, marm, one way or the other. You have 
done the best a woman could do for him, and 
now I'd let him up and ride away. 
as lively as a marygold—black as the ace of 
spades; black and yaller! what would Lonizy 
say if she saw him? When did she see the 
creetur ?” 


‘* Not since the day he came here, I believe.” | 


‘‘He is a witch then; she knows how he 
looks, and some of his ways.” 

‘* Sally, you are crazy.” 

“We all are. We are going raving dis- 
tracted, John Plummer and all. Now I can 


He looks | 


| Mr. Dunstan envied him, for occasionally she 
| pulled his ears again, or patted his head, with, 
| “Stupid old Bole!” ‘Foolish old doggie!” 
** Ts little, big Bole 
lazy like his mistress?” Mr. Dunstan crept 
nearer the window, and discerned the title of 
the book—“ Browning’s Poems ;” he tried to 
| guess the particular poem she was reading, but 
she turned a number of leaves before he found 
that it was ‘“‘In a Balcony.” ‘A daughter of 
the Shelbys absorbed in Robert Browning,” he 
|thought. ‘It grows less idyllic and more dra- 
| matic to my sense.” 
Once ‘she shut the book witlr a gentle vio- 
ilence, and gazed into space, looking for a so- 
| lution there, either of the words or her own feel- 
| ings; then she opened it again with a sigh and 
| became wholly absorbed. He watched her, and 
| being in a new mood felt interested in her—an 


go, I suppose; can’t tell yet what you wanted | abstract, dreamy interest suited to his ignorance 


of 


2 
ve 


ei 
“He frightened me just now, «: 
you would see just how he was.’ 


‘“‘ He is getting well fast.” 


Sally was right; » few Gays afterward Mr. | or vanish. 


| of her and the situation. He was skeptical 


1} thought about the contincance of the interest; as tue 


afternoon waned that vould wane; but he 


thought it a pity that the picture should change 


She was so young, of course so in- 


Danstan was sitting by the open window, in a! experienced, that she could but interest as an 


‘‘Jean and slippered pantaloon” state perhaps, | appearance merely 


but the springs of life within bubbled clear and 
sweet once more. He rested his arms on the 
deep sill and saw something beautiful in the 
calm, golden summer air, felt something idyllie 
in the primitive, pastoral sounds about him— 
the farm-yard stir, the murmurous elms, the 


bees in the vines, the songs of the busy birds. 
He accepted these with a novel feeling of fresh- 
ness and gratitude which made him smile at 
himself; his intellectual fibres must have soft- 
ened, he thought, for him to feel so sincere a 


delight in this tame, animal solitude. He alse 
felt strangely sympathetic with the life of the 
plain family who had done so much for him ; 
he co.ld even smile onJeremiah, whose con- 
versations on cattle were, to. say the least, com- 
monplae ; and could submit to Mr. Shelby’s an- 
alytical discourse concerning the doctrines his 
minister preached each Sunday. With every 
body he could sympathize, he, John Dunstan, 
who had neither enjoyed nor Suffered love and 
friendship for he did not like to confess how 
many years. Life at thirty, and his birthday 
had just passed, was a better thing than he had 
looked for! He essayed to-walk about the room, 
and while doing so heard the gate click, and, 
looking from the window, saw Louisa in a straw- 
hat sauntering up the path; Bole stalked beside 
her—one of her hands held him by his loping 
ear; in the other was a book, over which her 
head was bent. 

“By Jove, I wasn’t as mad as I thought; 
‘tis Miranda! Hers are the steps I have heard 
in the hall, and hers the delicate voice I have 
caught now and then.” 

Louisa came to the porch, sat down upon its 
steps, and went on with her reading, not aware 
that Mr. Dunstan was near and observing her. 
Bole laid down beside her, and went to sleep. 


What power of will, pas- 


| sion, or strength could reside in her mind and 


| 


heart to enchant and hold him: She was 
lovely, though. A determined longing seized 
him to meet her eyes and make her speak. He 
changed his place, and for an instant lost sight 
of her; the gate-latch clicked again, and Louisa 
called in a clear voice : 

** John!” 

Mr. Dunstan was half out of the window 
when he answered : 

“ You called me?” 

Louisa sprang to her feet and stood between 
the two Johns. Bole, as if comprehending the 
position, rose up also. Louisa moved toward 
Mr. Dunstan, and Bole went down the steps to 
join John Plummer. Dogs are proverbially 
faithful, and Bole, a type of his race, jumped 
and barked a welcome; but John Piummer 
shoved him off, and said : 

**Get out, Bole!” 

Mr. Dunstan, perceiving that he had not been 
called, withdrew from the window and seated 
himself in his chair. Louisa, standing by the 
window-sill, said, with a rosy blush : 

“You are now quite well, my mother tells 
me.” 

He did not answer, and Louisa, bending for- 
ward, thinking she might have startled him to 
his detriment, brought her face close to his, as 
he intended she should, and looked at him grave- 
ly and earnestly, The impression she felt the 
first time she saw him in that room returned 
to her; his dark, severe face wasted by illness, 
the depth of his black eyes, produced an effect 
wholly attractive and bewildering. He gazed 
at her gravely and earnestly too ; was atiracted, 
but not in the least bewildered. He counted 
his sensations as a miser weighs a sovereign, 





fearing it may be a light one. 
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“Did you think me a spectre?” he asked. | 


meeting.. In your various talks with me, be. 


“You started so when you saw me, J have’ guiling me, you have spoken of the children bu- 
been looking at you this half hour, watching, | vied, but you never mentioned the living child.” 


scrutinizing you, I mean.’ 


‘Louisa? Yes, Sir,” said Mrs. Shelby, em- 


She bit her lips, half turned aavay, and faced barrassed at his unexpected remark, You 


him again. 
‘** How do you like me then?” she asked. 


saw her on the porch, and thought her an idle 
girl, I am afraid. She is too fond of reading: 


**Not much. You were reading ‘In a Bal- | still, she might as well enjoy herself while she 


cony,’ and you were not moved at all.” 
“You are rude, Sir,” she replied, calmly. 
* At present it is your privilege, I conclude.” 


** Were you moved when you came to this 


passage ? 

‘For women—— 
There is no good but love, but love. 
What else looks good is some shade flung from love ; 
Love gilds it, gives it worth. Be warned by me, 
Never cheat yourself one instant. Love, 
Give love, ask only love, and leave the rest.’” 


A powerful consciousness throbbed in Lou- | 
isa’s heart ; her face drooped ; involuntarily she | 
stretched her hand toward him, and let it help- | 
lessly fall on the window-sill. With a boldness | 


which should have confounded both of them he | 


waved his hand peremptorily in the direction of 
John Plummer, who was standing against the 
fence below the porch. 

**Come here, John,” Louisa called. 

He looked at her without moving or speak- 
ing for a moment, with an expression of pathos | 
and défiance, shrugged his shoulders, whirled | 
round, and disappeared. Mr Dunstan com- 
prehended his story, and Louisa perceived that 
he did. With the characteristic craelty of a 


reiterated his dumb show of demanding who 
John Plummer was, and Louisa kept dumb too. 
A slight frown came into her face, and her 
mouth grew obstinate. 

**T know him,” said Mr. Dunstan. ‘Bole 
conveyed me the information. What quality 
of congratulations shall I offer ?” 

Negation expressed itself in her features and 
attitude. 

**T regret to say my name is John,” he con- 
tinued. ‘Can't you invent a middle name for 
me ?” 

* Alexander!” 

“Did you find me weeping? To speak se- 
riously, I thought the young man just passing 
away was a downright manly, handsome young 
fellow.” And Mr, Dunstan, with the air of hay- 
ing done a virtuous thing, laid back in his chair, 
and dropped into the contemplation of Louisa’s 
beautiful face. 

“Who cares,” she mischievously quoted, 
“*Who cares to see the fountain’s very shape, 

And whether it be a Triton's or a Nymph’s 

That pours the foam—makes rainbows all around?"” 
Turning from him she disappeared at the point 
where John Plummer left. 

‘*Who cares?” muttered Mr. Dunstan. ‘I 
do, a deal more than I know for. I must be 
out of this to-morrow. Ah, Mrs. Shelby, you 
have left the orphan too long; but I have forced 
my physiognomy upon your daughter—a piazza 


| can.” 
| «I had better go back to the Owl for good 
in a day or two,” he said, half to himself. 

“You have hardly seen our place yet, and 
| must make us a visit now, and have some little 
| pleasure. Why have you changed your mind ?” 

‘*T don’t think my mind is changed ; it ap- 

| Pears to be my heart. Your daughter is fond 
of books, is she ?” 

** She is, indeed.” 

** And she likes Bole too ?” 

**T almost think she fancies Bole for a com- 
panioa rather than—than John Anybody. But 
she will get over that idea.” 

“Why will she ?” 

** Because she will be married soon, and will 

have to give up her books and playthings.” 

“Why have you not told methis ?” ke asked, 
fiercely. 

“Gracious! Mr. Dunstan, are you going to 
fly into a passion? How could I guess that you 
could care to hear any thing of our Louisa’s af- 
fairs? There’s many things you have not heard 
of. I'll be bound you don't know Sally.” 

“She of the elephantine tread and oracular 


| visage? Certainly; she is the proud retainer 
man under such circumstances Mr. Dunstan | 


of the house of Shelby, and dodges me, but ex- 
amines me when I am asleep, or engaged so 
deeply that she imagines I can not see her.” 

Mrs. Shelby laughed, and then grew sober; 
Mr. Dunstan was too sharp. She suddenly 
recollected what Sally had said about Louisa’s 
knowledge of Mr. Dunstan’s looks and ways; 
there was something ominous about him. 

‘*Tt stands thus,” continued Mr. Dunstan: 
“T am acquainted with Mrs. Shelby, Mr. Shel- 
by, Sally, Jeremiah, John Anybody; but I am 
not acquainted with Louisa.” 

“Mr. Dunstan,” cried Mrs. Shelby, angrily, 
‘your arm may be well, but your head is not. 
Where have you'seen John Plummer, pray ?” 

“Where? here, in Denmark. You'll nose 
him as you go into the lobby.” 

“IT vow I'll have you carried to bed again! 
What possesses you to-day? I'll call in Sally 
to you if you carry on so,” 

“Tell me, on your honor, whether your 
daughter loves the other John.” 

‘*What has love to do with it? I do not 
believe in love; it is not necessary to love. I 
have got on-very well without this sentimental 
business. I have not thought it best to look 
into Louisa’s engagement in that light.” 

‘*And you certainly are her mother?” 

Mrs. Shelby threw up her hands, 

‘This is unprofitable talk. If you must be 
amused, let us try something else besides the 





discussion of a matter you do not understand.” 
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Mr. Dunstan rose, saab her Saede, and held 
them firmly. 

“You are a good woman, but you do not re- 
fect. This you must do. I am cerfain that if 
I remain here Louisa will love me.” 


‘Oh, what a peacock of aman! She will 
not.” 
“She will love me because J am the man for 


her; deny it if you can!” 

“She can not, she must not; 
not the man!” 

But with these words of his the conviction 
came to her that they were true, and that it was 
impossible to admit that they were. 

“ Shall I remain, Mrs. Shelby ?” 

“You must go. The arrangement we—the 
two families—have made, and so heartily agree | 
in, should not be disturbed.” 

‘*Can you see the result of your plans ?” 

‘“‘The married life comes to the same con- 
dition, whether people marry from love, as you 
call it, or for other reasons. Oh dear, what a 
! TI don’t care whether you go or stay, 
Mr. Dunstan. I feel as if you had bound me 
hand and foot; but I do not intend to give in 
so far as opinion goes.” 

He kissed her hands as he released them, 
and said: **‘ Now you may put me to bed and 
give me some bread-and-milk.” 


and you are 


mess 


The next day Mr. Dunstan went over to the | 


Owl and staid aweek. Meantime Mrs. Shelby 
reflected and obseryed Louisa and John Plum- 
mer, and remained silent. It was too late for 
her to make an attempt to penetrate into her 
daughter's inner life; she dared not try its 
depths. The more she thought of her the 
more she was convinced of strength and sensi- | 
bility in the character she thought so timid and 
yielding. She also thought continually of Mr. 


Dunstan, and compared his ideas and feelings | 


with Louisa’s, and gave way to the opinion that 
there was a concealed similarity they alone were 
capable of discovering, and that they were both 
beings to be afraid of. She wished that she 
could wish she had never seen Mr. Dunstan, 


but she was tco much drawn to him and at- 
Sally, sensitive as a 


tached to him to do so, 
barometer, felt something unusual in the wind, 
and determined to discover and probe it. 


“When is Black-a-moor coming back ?” she 


asked Mrs. Shelby, ‘‘ for coming back he is.” 


Mrs, Shelby folded her hands with a resigned 


air, and answered: “‘If he is coming again, 
what does it matter when ?” 

“Before or after the wedding ?” 

** You know quite as well as I do.” 


“The currant-jelly has candied—did you 
know that? I am convinced that every thing | 
and every body in this house is going to spile 


this summer.” 
“T dare say.” 
** Unless things go on differently.” 
“The currants won't grow again this year.” 
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What makes Mr. Shelby go by the upper road 
to the Conference meeting, instead of the lower 
road by the Widow Plummer’s ?” 

‘“*Ts this true? What is to be done? Sally, 
you are the most meddlesome person I ever 
saw! I wish you would not try to get your 
fingers into any pies except those you bake for 
us to eat; I declare I do! You are an awful 
torment; and how I have continued to bear 
with you so many years passes my understand- 
ing.” 

“T say she does cry behind her book. I 
have washed more pocket-hangkerchiefs for her 
this week than I ever did before. I found them 
under her pillow—I found them in her pockets. 
John Plummer was by the orchard-fence at 
| twelve o'clock last night. Mr. Shelby went the 
| upper road night before last. Ze smelle a rat, 
if you don’t; and you will have to open your 
eyes, and come down on your marrow-bones— 
see if you don’t! There’s a cloud coming up. 
The most stiff-necked woman the Lord ever 
made !” 

Mrs, Shelby was now crying bitterly, 
| Sally’s heart instantly bled for her. 
| You are all worn out with taking care of 
‘that saffern-bag—your Mr. What’s-his-name ? 

I said so! I shall make you some bitters, 
| marm.” 

“* Sally,” said Mrs, Shelby, through her tears, 
already weakened in her marrow-bones by Sal- 
ly’s sharpness, “ did Louisa see Mr. Dunstan 
| the morning he went off to the Owl?” 
| ‘She did. They spoke together five min- 
| utes—she on the stairs, he on the entry-floor ; 
she grew red, he grew pale;-he stretched up 
his hand over the balusters, she put her hand 
down outside the balusters; he looked up like 
a fool, and she looked down like one. There’s 
nothing in ‘ The Three Spaniards’ equal to what 
Isaw; I peeked through the middle-room door. 
I think it is best to stave off any visit from the 
Widow Plummer at present.” 

Mrs. Shelby groaned. 

“ Have I found out what ails you?” 

Mrs. Shelby nodded. 

“Well, it ailsusall, Mussey! Il shellmy 
beans now, You lie down—do. We'll talk of 
| this hereafter.” 

With a feeling of relief Mrs, Shelby obeyed ; 

| Sally shared her burden. 





and 


“Her tears fell with the dews at even, 
Her tears fell ere the dews were dried; 
She could ®t look on the sweet heaven, 
Either at morn or even-tide. 


***He cometh not,’ she said: 
She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary— 
I would that I were dead.’” 


! 


This was the author and this the poem Louisa 
| chose one afternoon to take to the elms and 
'read on the green-sward beneath them —the 
| afternoon that Mr. Dunstan chose to return to 





“Drat the currants! What makes Louisa Mrs. Shelby’s, asking Bilkington to drive him 
cry nowadays? What makes John Plummer | over, with a quantity of traps which had just 
hang round the outside of the house late o’ nights? | arrived from that mysterious region where the 
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bank Bilkington talked of was located. As| ‘Now they are coming out.” 





silent and nervous; he accused himself of suf- Mr. Dunstan, and Louisa—with the marks of 
fering a cowardly feeling from the remembrance | conflict in their faces. The end of it had not 
of his accident. Just before they reached the | come, however. It was a year before Louisa 
bend in the road he asked Bilkington to go on could persuade John Plummer into a brotherly 
ahead, as he wished to walk the rest of the way, | feeling for her; a year before Mr. and Mrs, 
which Bilkington did, and passed Louisa, who, | Shelby withdrew their opposition to Mr. Dun- 
scarcely lifting her eyes from her book, caught | stan marrying their daughter; a year before 
but a glimpse of the fast horse and whirling | Sally ceased to call him hard names. Then the 
wagon. Mr. Dunstan turned the corner, struck | wedding took place, and the Widow Plummer 
the green-sward, and saw Louisa. was present, 

*<Tt wasn’t the overturn that agitated me,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘ How con-founded-ly 



















































































pleasant this spot is!” THE FOG-BELL. 
His steps were noiseless, but Louisa started Stain diotens thee in Sein 
violently ; he was beside her asking for a wel- Pie Se SS 
come. Her lips moved with a few common- All low ard chill and white, 
place words, but he read that which he desired Like a ghostly shroud enfolding 





; ; | 
in her expressive, honest eyes. 
** Have you decided ?” he asked. 3 a 1 
“What should I decide upon?” | Dim, shadowy, and spectra 


«Do not be weak with me.” The rocky headlands stand, 


The treacherous coast to-night. 




































































**Mr. Dunstan !” Forever pointing seaward, 

** Louisa!” Like fingers, from the land. 

A silence ensued long enough for Bilkington 
to indulge in a skirmish with Sally, who begged The pallid moonbeams struggle 
him to carry back ad/ his rubbish, and return as Through the vapory cloud unrolled, 
far as the spot where they were seated. He And light the ragged edges 
gave a coaciiman’s salute, and said, with a With a shining fringe of gold. 
whistle : 

“Phew! I understand my fine young man I hear the roller grating 
now. He’s right; she is as handsome asa pink!” Upon the yielding sand ; 
* Louisa,” said Mr. Dunstan again. I hear the fog-bell tolling 








“Well.” 

“What shall we do?” 

“yer 

“You and I.” 

“Go in to mother, perhaps.” 

“That's it, Oome!” 

They welked into the house together with a 
purpose in their faces that Sally divined, and The chilly fog enfoldirg 
nearly fell into the wash-boiler which she was . 





A mile or so from land. 














In the straight and narrow light-house 
It is calling loud and clear, 

With a warning to the sailor 
Of the danger that is near. 



































The rocky coast to-night, 














scouring. As it gathers hourly thicker 
‘*The Lord keep off the Widow Plummer!” : , : 
he endian Hides the beacon’s eye from sight. 








“And he: John Plummer,” added Jeremiah 
Brown. “Sally Slocum, I’ve been on hand 
about this ere thing for some time, and if you'll 





But like an earnest preacher 
To dull, insensate souls, 

























































































believe me, John Plummer and me have had — iy ks * — lodler, 

our confidences. He is prepared for a blow, e iron tog-be . 

though he owned up that it was the most un- tare f the onéan 

expected one that he ever had.” gabe A a ie vas a 
“Jeremiah Brown, you haveedone it! and : nana ; eal vimin 

now we are all blowed up.” Do you hear its voice prociaiming 
‘‘Old Shelby he’s up to it. This Danstan’s The danger close at hand? 

r yw Sy Plummer!” There are other fog-bells sounding 
“He is a first-rate young man, Sally. He’s Through the thick and troubled air, 

given me, off and on, two trowsers, one jacket, Rung out with mystic cadence 

and three pairs of shoes.” By unseen angels there. 
Sally laughed wildly, and then went on tip- . 

vietenwhe ka enton SP") Oh! father, husband, brother, 
“*They are talking it over,” she said. Oh! mother, sister, wife, 
“Don’t listen; you'll hear no good of your- You may hear them faintly calling 








self.” As you sail the sea of life! 





they approached the house Mr. Dunstan grew| They appeared in the doorway—Mrs. Shelby, 
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PARISIAN SKETCHES. 


WENT one evening to the famous Jardin 

Mabille. Mrs. Stowe has immortalized her- 
self in Paris more by a sentence she wrote about 
this Garden than by her “ Uncle Tom.” ‘ Miss 
Beecher-Stowe,” writes M. Champfleury, “ren- 
dant compte, dans son Voyage & Paris, d’une ex- 
cursion faite au Jardin Mabille, s’extasiait sur la 
delicatesse des danseuses, l'élégance de leurs cava- 
liers, et la parfaite distinction avec laquelle ils se 
livraient au quadrille. Observation curieuse a no- 


but never again returning to the original order ; 
and the mrsic was like unto it—a strain of a 
joy too full for consciousness ; a delight born o7 
the fullness of the present moment, and un 
haunted by any thought or fear of what is be- 
yond. 

I have already alluded to the particular dance 
which has been so often denounced—the can- 
lean. It is odd, however, that a world which 
| demands and sustains stage ballets should be 
| scandalized by a dance in which each partici- 
| pant is dressed as carefully as in ordinary soci- 





ter d'une Americaine, de lauteur de [ Oncle Tom.” | ety—for no girl is even décollete at the Mabille. 

It is curious; for the usual habit of the rig- | It is true that the great feature of this dance is 
idly righteous from America and England who | for the danseuse, in one of its movements, to 
visit this place is,to atone for the delight they | grasp one foot in her hand and hold it above 
have enjoyed by writing an essay on the utter | her head, while she dances on the other across 
absence of virtue in Paris. It was the evening | and back, a trick more startling than obscene, 
of a special féte, and the garden was crowded | and that there are one or two other tours and 
with people from every clime, including more Movements upon which the imagination may if 





than a dozen princes, among whom were the 
Prince of Wales and several of the German 
princes who are now domesticated in England. 
The Prince of Wales and the Oriental princes 
were quite well known, although incognito, by 
all present, yet they were not persecuted by any 
idle curiosity. There was not in the lerge com- 
pany a woman, with the exception possibly of 
a few who came for the reasons that took Mrs. 
Stowe there, who was what by any European 
code would be termed ‘‘ virtuous ;” yet each 
was treated with as much respect and gentle- 
ness as if she had been a guest at the Tuileries. 
Each dress was decorous and elegant. No- 


thing was thought too regal to be bestowed | 


upon these fair creatures. The most delicate 
wines, the finest Neapolitan ices, were brought 
to them after each dance by the handsome 
youths who accepted their hands for the dance 
as a@ favor, and bowed gracefully on leaving 
them. There was no tipsiness, no swearing, 
no violence; it was only from the guide-books 
that one could have learned—except for one 
particular dance—that this was not a refined 
jéte champetre given by the leaders of the best 
society. 

The scene was of wondrous beauty; hun- 
dreds of lamps hung over the company, shaped 
like great luminous lilies; aureoles and arches 
of light gleamed over the avenues stretching 
beneath the interlacing branches of trees; col- 
ored orbs shot red and golden light into strange 
dreamy grottoes; gorgeous flowers shone in ex- 
quisite parterres, from which emerged the mar- 
ble forms of goddesses, fauns, and nymphs. A 
band, second in completeness to that of Strauss 
alone, occupied the centre of the crystal circle 
and mingled fragments of Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, and Weber with the brilliant ecstasies of 
Launer, Strauss, and Offenbach. One piece the 
band performed which seemed to me to express 
the very life and soul of the strange scene I was 
witnessing; it was from Le Diable Voiteaux. 
When its first note was struck the dancers shot 
off in pairs in all eccentric movements, each fol- 
lowing its own path in manifold little whirls, 


it chooses put a bad construction, 

| The French mot says, ‘‘ What can not be said 
| can be sung, and what can not be sung can be 
| danced.” This I know, that beside any opera- 
| ballet I ever saw, the Mabille dances, and even 
| the can-can, are decent enough for the Shakers. 
| The Mabille is, however, the resort of the demi- 
monde, though it is simply that world’s place of 
amusement, ‘‘ These people,” said an intelli- 
gent Parisian to me, “are never so ‘nnocent as 
when here,”” It must be remembered also that 
| here, where the Government forbids marriage 
unless the pair have a certain amount of money, 
and where parents may forbid it until their chil- 
dren are twenty-six or twenty-eight years of age, 
'the illegitimate relations, while likely to be 
much more numerous than elsewhere, are likely 
also to have far less guilt in them. 

Indeed, I find myself unable to associate the 
idea of guilt, in the dark sense, with the French. 
They seem to me to be borne through all such 
scenes as this by a kind of gay spirit without 
falling into the mire—like those boys who wheel 
themselves like the wind along the Champs 
Elysées, bestriding a slender iron bar with two 
high wheels moving in the same line one after 
the other. There is nothing more wonderful 
than the unanimity with which the best French 
gentlemen—the men of letters, of science, the 
artists—enter into the Parisian régime in these 
matters. Philosophers quote Plato and Socra- 
tes, and Christians refer to Jesus himself, in 
justification of the gentleness and respect with 
which they who are outcasts in England and 
America are treated in Paris. 

Another thing is to be remembered: Paris is 
an individual entity; it has one pulse and a 
commonminstinct. It is enough for one, how- 
ever good or bad, to be a Parisian, and that 
person will find friends and defenders. The 
Parisian throws the beggar a seu with the air 
of paying a debt; it is the hand acknowledg- 
ing its need of the foot. And if there were no 
thought about it there is a graceful instinct 
about this people which expresses itself in every 
thing. Even in their language they are more 
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nasal than a Puritan, and drop more H’s by 
rule than a cockney does by act; but these 


our defects are graceful in French. 


———— 
| much “bock,” or German beer, as “vin ordi- 
” and Germany has threatened to take 


| naire ;’ 
possession of the French stage. During Lent 


The social freedom of Paris has been the | Beethoven and Mendelssohn sway Paris. The 
means of giving to each neighborhood its char- | Opera season has witnessed a constant repeti- 


acter which is never without its constituency. 
Now it is a philosophic rag-picker, or again a 
street-minstrel, An elderly spirit-medium from 
Boston fell into an ecstasy the other day in the 
Jardin des Plantes, and preached away in an 
unknown tongue to a delighted but not much 
amazed crowd. The police only interfered 
when the Medium became too loud. 

Paris, setting the fashion of the world, is at 
the same time the paradise of oddities. The 
man who most of all excites the wonder and 
delight of the habitués of the Champs Elysées 
is a queer old gentleman, in poor but clean snuff- 
colored dress, who every now and then comes to 
see and feed the birds. No sooner does this 
thin, silent old man make his appearance than 
a general twitter and scream of delight is heard 
amidst the trees of the Tuileries, and the birds 
swarm about his head, sit on his shoulders and 
hands, while others describe a thousand evolu- 
tions around his head. 

** Who is that?” I asked of one of the group 
of people who stood by. 


“T never heard his name; he is the Bird- | 


Charmer.” 

I was almost ready to believe that he was a 
charmer, for he threw them a very few crumbs 
—a supply quite inadequate, apart from past 
and future favors, to produce the curious scene. 
I tried hard to discover the name of this man, 
but the Parisians are not curious about the 
names of their characters; they assign them 
descriptive names which suffice. For instance : 
‘*'The man without a hat,” “the Persinn,” ‘‘ the 
bonquet-girl,” and so on. The old ‘ Bird- 
Charmer” spoke to no human being, but kissed 
his hand to the birds and quietly went his way 
toward the river. 

But Paris understands no humors but its own, 
as poor Sothern discovered. This actor's en- 
gagement at the International Theatre was pre- 
ceded by his covering the walls of Paris with 
his physiognomy, represented as Dundreary 
counting on his fingers. One hundred of these 
lithographs I counted near the Palais Royal 
without moving from that point. The passers- 
by gazed on them and vacantly inquired of each 
other, ‘‘ What is he counting?” At his first 
appearance every body went; his second ap- 
pearance was to empty boxes. The criticism 
of Paris was, ‘* M, Sothern does not speak good 
English !” 

The strength and height of the wall-still ex- 
isting between France and England is remark- 
able. The liking of the English for the Em- 
peror is perhaps chiefly due to the fact that he 
is almost the only personage across the Channel 
who knows any thing about them; it comes of 
his long residence in England. On the other 
hand, the Parisians have a passion for every 
thing German, They now drink almost as 


| tion of Athalie with Mendelssohn’s chorus, the 
Magic Flute, Robert, Don Giovanni, and the 
little unpublished piece by Mozart just discoy- 
| ered, The Goose of Cairo. Goethe, however, is 
now ihe ruler of the fashionable world. His 
sceptre is Mignon, whose story has been traves- 
tied into a charming melodrama and set to ex- 
quisite music by Thomas. Mignon appears in 
stockings carefully painted to represent bare 
feet, and though Madame Galli-Marie has none 
| of the spiritual beauty of a Mignon she sings 
charmingly. A more perfect Wilhelm Meister 
than that of M. Achard, or a more ideal Pliilina 
; than Madame Cico could hardly have passed 
through the scenic brain of Goethe himself. I 
| Was somewhat disappointed at iearning before- 
hand that the music of Beethoven to Kennst du 
das Land was not introduced in rendering that 


| finest of all lyrics ; but I found that M. Thomas 
understood his business very well; in that song 
Mignon simply elevates her voice and in a 
| dreamy way half sings half breathes her golden 
dream, accompanied by a soft shiver of violins, 
the effect being incomparable. 


LIGHT AND SHADOW. 
| ** FT’S what folks say, at any rate,” affirmed 

Saliy. ‘*Z don’t know how much truth 
| there is in it. That’s what we’ve got to wait 
| and see.” 

** How can they!” exclaimed Helen, as her 
face grew hot and her voice choked with min- 
gled grief and indignation. 

“Oh, for that matter, folks are always ready 
to talk about any thing or nothing!” replied 
the handmaiden. ‘‘ We can’t hinder that; but 
we ain’t obliged to give heed to ‘em unless we 
choose.” 

As Helen went back into her sitting-room 
Sally looked after her with commiseration. 
**Poor thing!” she thought. ‘I don’t know 
as I'd ought to have told her. And yet it may 
prepare her mind, like.” 

The young girl tried to take up her work as 
usual, but she was too full of what she had just 
heard. It was a rude intrusion on her most 
sacred feelings. So soon! It was not a year 
yet since the dear mother had been there, fill- 
ing her own place; and people already began 
to talk of her successor! She had not a 
thought that there was any truth in it. Her 
father, if not always the most congenial parent, 
was hers, at any rate. The idea of a third per- 
son, a stranger, coming in between them was 
so unnatural that she did not recognize its pos- 
sibility. But how cruel it was that people 
would talk in such a way! that the saddest, 
the most sacred things of life were not safe 
from gossip! To her and to her father how 
|much that death implied! The loss of what 
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was dearest, most important in this world—loss | watch, “ it’s growing late and time for you to 
never to be atoned for or forgotten. But to be in bed. I hope things will seem brighter to 
these others it meant simply that there was an- | you in the morning. Good-night, my dear.” 
other widower in the place, and the chance of Helen took his kiss mechanically and went 
another marriage by-and-by. to her own room. In solitude and silence she 
She did not credit it an instant, Still it | went through her bitter struggle. Mother, that 
made her a little more watchful of Mr. Mac- | dear and sacred memory, was to be nothing any 
donald’s movements. If he were out late of | more. The husband had put her utterly away ; 
an evening she did not take it for granted, as and for what a substitute! Only one year! 
heretofore, that business had detained him; |The world might call this right and suitable, 
she wondered what the cause had been, and | but to Helen such heartlessness was little short 
wished to ask the question, but forbore. Then of cruelty. 
- a . 1 “ spite - _ ee was aig potten longer. — 
ierself, she began to feel uneasy. was too | gers were to come in and take possession of it, 
dreadful to happen—it could not be. Yet, sup- | to drive her from her place by the hearth and 
pose it should prove true after all? When in her father’s heart. That was the hardest 
things came to this pass she had not long ¢o| thing. There was a person whom he preferred 
wait. There were but few miserable forebod- | to her, whom he would bring there against her 
ings, few trembling reassurances, before it was | known, ser expressed wishes. And that per- 
decided for her. Mr. Macdonald announced | son ‘how peculiarly unwelcome! Upon Mrs. 
that he was to be married next month to Mrs. | Parker she had never bestowed a thought till 
Parker. recently. She was a buxom widow, very bus- 
“Oh, father! is it really settled?” she asked. | tling and managing, and was quite in the set 
‘Ts it too late to help it ?” which Helen’s family had always frequented. 
He was vexed at the moment, but her pale | A greater contrast to her own gentle and lady- 
face and imploring eyes softened him. ‘I | like mother could not well be imagined. As 
don’t want to help it, child,” he said, but not | for Amelia, hardly a young girl of her ac- 
unkindly. ‘‘ Why should I begin about it if I | quaintance could have been so unacceptable an 
had felt in that way?” : inmate of the house. Helen had seen a good 
Helen was silent. A world of amazement | deal of her at school. Pretty and forward, dull 
and reproach was in her mind—but why speak? | at her studies, but not wanting in a certain pert 
If it were in her father to do so, if he could | brightness of speech and repartee, she was es- 
think of putting that woman in her mother’s | pecially repugnant to Helen’s taste and notions 
place, it wa¥ useless to say a single word. | of propriety. She would have felt it a trial, she 
‘* | suppose it’s natural that you should take told herself, to have these people for a week as 
“it rather hard,” continued Mr. Macdonald. “I/| guests; and now they were coming for life. 
should have spoken to you before but for that. Coming with authority, too, to set her aside. 
But I think you'll find it for your comfort in | Her grief, till now, had been only for the irrep- 
the end. You're young, and young girls like | arable loss; she had not dreamed what new, 
their liberty; and you have been tied too much strange troubles that loss might bring in its 
to the care of the house.’ train. To-night she began to realize them. 
“Don’t speak of my comfort,” she said, in aj} All was misery, hopeless misery; not one 
low voice; ‘*such a change as this*can never | bright spot appeared. Only there was a feeble 
add to it, And I thought I had attended to gleam of consolation in the thought, ‘‘ How 
yours too, father. Iam sure I tried.” | sorry Philip will be for me when he hears of 
**So you have,” he answered. ‘‘ You have | this!” 
done nobly for a girl like you. But I can’t ex- “Well, what did Helen say ?” inquired Mrs. 
pect to have you always with me. We have Parker of her future at his next visit. 
been company for each other so far, but it’s| Mr. Macdonald was a little embarrassed by 
natural, as you get your spirits back, that you | this direct appeal. ‘‘I think,” he said, ‘‘ that 
should want those of your own age about you; | Helen will be reasonable about it.” 
and then I must be a dead weight in your circle,| ‘‘Oh!” said Mrs. Parker, in rather an un- 
or else left alone. And if you married, see | compromising tone. 
} = ’ he re ” y | ‘ P . & " 
10w it would be! Oh, I've no doubt,” he went | ‘Well, you see, she was uncommonly at- 
on, ‘‘ that you'll think yourself it’s all for the | tached to her mother, and being so nearly 
best after a while. You'll be relieved of care; | grown up, ani having had charge of the house- 
and then Amelia will be a companion for you | keeping, it was natural that it should strike her 
and make the house lively.” a little uncomfortably just at first.” 
‘** Amelia!” exclaimed Helen. ‘‘Isshecom-| ‘“ Very likely,” assented Mrs. Parker, but 
ing too?” |such naturalness did not tend to endear the 
‘*Of course,” said Mr. Macdonald, rather | proposed daughter to her. 
testily. ‘* Where would you have her go? Her * Helen is a good girl,” continued Mr, Mac- 
place is with her mother, I should say.” |donald, “TI don’t think you will have any 
“Yes,” agreed Helen, with a faltering voice. | trouble with her. And I mustn’t forget to say 
**Only I had not thought of it before.” that she would like to call on you and Amelia 
“‘And now,” said the fathe*, looking at his | soon ; to-morrow, if convenient for you.” 
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Mrs. Parker shrewdly suspected that she 
was indebted for this courtesy to the father 
rather than the child; however, she was too ju- 
dicious to betray such a belief, and responded 
graciously to the appointment. 

Poor Helen, meanwhile, was sufficiently un- 
happy. The morning after the announcement 
of the news her father had returned to the sub- 
ject. She felt it rather hard that she was not 
left to be miserable in peace for the one little 
month that remained. 

**T wish, my dear,” he said, ‘‘ that you could 
make it convenient to call on Mrs, Parker be- 
fore long.” 

“Ts it necessary?” asked Helen, wearily. 
**Do you suppose she will expect it ?” 

**T don’t know what her expectations are, 
but it would look kind and friendly. And as 
you are to live together it is best not to neglect 
any attention that may gratify her.” - 

‘* As I am to be so much in her power I had 
better do all I can to propitiate her, I suppose,” 
thought Helen, bitterly, reproaching herself the 
next moment for such an interpretation of the 
words. “I will go with you any time you 
like, father,” she said aloud, 

** And don’t you think that it would be well 
to have her and Amelia take tea with us some 
day soon? You might invite a few friends to 
meet them.” 

‘*Oh, father, not yet.” 

** Well, well, no matter about any one else, 
then. But I should like you to have them 
here, just by ourselves.” 

**T don’t believe she would come,” said Hel- 
en, decidedly. 

“Yes, she would; [am sure of it. And it 
would have a pleasant look, as if we were suit- 
ed allaround. You know people might make 
remarks, they might even fancy you were not 
very well pleased, and if they see every thing 
going on in this way it will give them no chance 
to talk.” 

**Very well,” Helen acquiesced. If she 
could not show much cordiality Mr. Macdonald 
took no notice. Consent was the main thing. 
And it was all sure to come right én time, he 
cheerfully philosophized. 

Helen paid her visit, and was received with 
the utmost complaisance; her invitation, too, 
was accepted, contrary to all her own ideas of 
delicacy or probability. The fact of the call 
was soon reported through the little town, and 
was justly regarded as equivalent to the reading 
of the bans. 

**We shall know all about it soon enough,” 
remarked the bride elect when her visitors had 
taken their departure. ‘‘ Still I've a kind of 
notion for seeing what the inside of the house 
is like.” 

“We know the outside well enough,” said 
Amelia; ‘‘it’s the handsomest place in town, 
I think, and always have. Well, ma, it’s 
strange how things turn out, ain’t it? I 
didn’t use to suppose when I stopped to look 
at the hedges and the flower-beds that you 





and me would ever be living there our. 
selves.” 

Mrs. Parker felt no less than her daughter 
their prospective rise in the world, but she had 
outgrown the amiable candor of youth, There- 
fore she offered no response to this comment on 
the mutability of human affairs. 

Helen had an anxious and busy time prepar- 
ing for her guests. She was determined that 
every thing should be in the choicest order; 
Mrs. Parker should see that if she were coming 
into the house it was not because she was at al] 
necessary to its owner’s comfort. 

‘* What sort of biscuit will you have?” asked 
Sally, full of unspoken sympatiiy and outspoken 
zeal, i 

“T don’t care. What will be most conven- 
ient for you ?” 

‘* Well, my emptins ain’t just first-rate; I 
was laying out to make new. before I baked 
agein. I guess I'l] give ’em some of my cream- 
biscuit ; most folks can eat them, I believe.” 

“They can, indeed, if they know what is 
good,” said Helen. ‘And we must have the 
tongue boiled very tender, and I do hope I 
sha’n’t fail in the frosting; it was beautiful the 
last time, but I have not made it often, you 
know.” 

“* Never you worry,” said Sally. ‘* Things’ll 
be good enough; a sight better than they're 
used to, Pll be bound.” 

These comfortable prophecies were verified ; 
all turned out well. The cake was light and 
beautifully baked; the frosting ct&t without a 
crack, Helen had gone carefully over tlie 
house, and every thing was in exactest order. 
She thought she might defy the most critical 
glance to detect aught amivrs. 

The ladies came rather early as it was such 
a family visit. Telen met them with all the 
cordiality she could summon to her aid, and es- 
corted them up stairs to the front bedroom. 
Mrs. Parker, who did not make this transit with 
closed eyes, was agreeably surprised ; she had 
not expected such high ceilings, such a hand- 
some hall. As she lingered before the mirror 
to adjust her shining locks she took a swift 
and stealthy survey of her future possessions, 
What handsome furniture; and the Cologne 
bottles and things on the mantle-piece; real 
Bohemian! Well, this was something like! 

Then Amelia had the looking-glass to her- 
self a moment, and the three descended in state 
to the parlor. 

Helen could not but admit that they were a 
very well-looking pair. Mrs. Parker was of 
rather exuberant style, but was held up and 
kept in bounds by her close-fitting silk. Her 
black, abundant hair shone with a satin gloss, 
her bright dark eyes and substantial color were 
very cheerful and agreeable. As for Amelia, 
no one ever doubted that she was pretty. ‘‘ Just 
what I was at her age !” Mrs. Parker often said, 
and there was indeed a strong resemblance. 
But Amelia’s eyes were soft instead of merry ; 
her cheek had a changing, wild-rose bloom, 
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her hair fell dusk and shadowy about her slen- 
der throat. Both knew how to dress them- 
selves with a certain smartness which, in the 
eves of many, passed for taste. To-day they 
were on their best behavior, and carefully-word- 
ed sentiments were expressed on such topics as 
came up. When the young hostess left the 
room for a few minutes a brisk change ensued. 

“ Just look there, ma!” said Amelia. “ Did 
you ever?” And she pointed to a Parian stat- 
nette, of which the fair proportions were more 
liberally revealed than suited her notions of de- 
corum. 

‘*No, I never did!” responded Mrs. Parker. 
“Jt’s ridic’lous !” 

‘1 wonder what that picture is over the man- 
tle-piece ?” said Amelia. ‘* What an awful old- 
fashioned dress! And do see that hair!” 

“It’s a fancy-piece, I guess,” said Mrs. Park- 
er, surveying it. From the canvas a young 
girl looked out upon her; a fair, delicate young 
girl, whose blonde traits were rather sweet than 
beautiful. ‘ We'll ask Helen when she comes 
in.” And the question was accordingly pro- 
pounded. 

The blood rushed to Helen’s cheeks. ‘‘ It is 
my mother,” she said; ‘‘taken before her mar- 
riage.” . 

An awkward silence fell on the group. As 
Mrs. Parker sat there on the sofa she felt as if 
the picture were endowed with life; as if the 
mild eyes fixed themselves reproachfully on her 
as an intruder. It was so uncomfortable that 
she changed her seat. 

‘* A sweet face!” she said, trying to recover 
herself. ‘*I should think she must have been 
a lovely disposition.” 

Helen had no mind to discuss her mother’s 
disposition in such company. She led the way 
to other topics, and the constraint passed off. 
The stereoscope, the engravings, and various 
bits of ornament about served to occupy time 
and suggest comments open and naive. 

“JT don’t quite understand this,” said Mrs. 
Parker, pausing before a large engraving of the 
Madonna of San Sisto. “The ladies are very 
pretty, but why are they up among the clouds? 
These fat little fellows down here are their 
children, I suppose; cunning little tinkets! 
But what has that ugly old man got to do with 
it ?” 

Helen explained, and the mother and daugh- 
ter exchanged glances. 

“Are any of your friends Romanists, my 
dear ?” asked Mrs. Parker, presently. 

*“‘Oh no!” said Helen, surprised; “ what 
made you think of such a thing ?” 

*“*Why, hearing you speak of the Virgin and 
the Pope, you know. It misled me a little, 
that’s all, I’m very glad to find myself mis- 
taken.” 

Helen saw, as by a flash of memory, the day 
that picture came. Her mother’s only brother, 
just returned from Europe, brought it to her 
with many choice and lovely things. She re- 
membered the excitement of unpacking it, the 














delight when it was fairly given to view. Both 
were gone, mother and uncle. This world 
should never behold them more. And Mrs, 


Parker and Amelia were left. That was what 
life had come to for her; but she must not 
think of that. And she recalled her attention 
to the present scene; to the goodly matron 
busied with her white-and-scarlet tidy, to Ame- 
lia, whose shuttle flew swift as thought, and 
produced the prettiest and finest tatting, 

As tea-time drew near Mr. Macdonald made 
his appearance, scrupulously brushed and trim- 
med. Helen felt that he must experience some 
embarrassment sitting there under his wife’s 
eyes, as it were, by the side of his affianced. She 
did not know in what armor of proof a comfort- 
able selfishness can incase itself. His wife was 
all right while she lived, thought Mr. Macdon- 
ald; he had given her every indulgence, tried 
every means to save her. But now she was 
gone, gone utterly, and never to return. The 
idea of asking him to be faithful to a memory 
and all that, when here was this plump, pleas- 
ant actuality at hand and smiling onhim! He 
would have scouted it as a little too absurd. 
He was tenderly polite and deferential to the 
widow, gallant to her daughter, and appeared 
to great advantage in the eyes of both. 

In the course of the evening Amelia was 
asked to sing. Her voice, rough and ill-man- 
aged in speaking, was very musical in song. 
Helen heard her with real pleasure, the greater 
that it was an accomplishment she did not her- 
self possess, though she played with taste and 
skill. As for Mr. Macdonald his gratification 
was excessive. He called for ballad after bal- 
lad, and loaded the fair warbler with thanks 
and praises. ‘ Nice little concerts we can get 
up by-and-by,” he observed in an undertone to 
Mrs. Parker, by whose side he sat. And the 
widow simpered and looked down. 

‘* Well, Helen,” said her father, in high good 
humor, when he had returned from escorting 
his lady-love to her own home, “it’s been a 
pleasant evening, hasn’t it? Candidly, now, 
don’t you begin to see it will be for the best, all 
around ?” 

He was standing directly under the portrait 
of his wife, with his back to the mantle; Helen 
noticed his position if he did not. She could 
not help a feeling of bitterness. ‘ Father,” she 
answered, “I shall try to submit to whatever 
you think is for your happiness, but you must 
not ask me to like it yet. It is too soon.” 

Mr. Macdonald could not but feel that cold 
water was thrown upon his pleasing ardors. 
Very strange if Helen did not see what a charm- 
ing woman that was, and how delightfully cal- 
culated to render their home happy. He was 
almost inclined to consider his daughter ill- 
natured and perverse. 

Mrs. Parker and Amelia, meanwhile, had 
more genial converse. “It will be something 
of an improvement upon this,” said the daugh- 
ter, as she glanced around their low-walled lit- 
tle sitting-room with its plain furniture. 
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*“T think it will!” agreed the mother. 
‘Why, I hadn’t an idea it was such a hand- 
some house! I didn’t see a scrap of any car- 
pet but Brussels in all the rooms we were in.” 

“No more did I. And how much hand- 
somer the parlor-curtains are than Mrs. Wal- 
lace’s, that she made such a talk over.” 

“Yes, indeed. I always heard their furni- 
ture was nice, but I did not expect any thing 
so stylish.” 

“We sha’n’t need to take a thing of our own, 
ma; the house is full already. Of course, we 
shall want my Grecian paintings and the wax- 
flowers, and a few such. articles, but I really 
don’t see where we shall find room for them.” 

“T don’t think there is any need of having 
that picture there,” said Mrs. Parker, reflecting. 
“Tt could just as well hang somewhere else, 
and leave more space for other things.” 

‘* What picture do you mean ?” 

** Why, that portrait—the first Mrs. Macdon- 
ald.” 

“The first ?” said Amelia, with a rather dis- 
agzeeable laugh. ‘‘ There isn’t any second one 
yet that I know of.” 

Mrs. Parker colored at this mistake, though 
it was made only before her own daughter. 
‘“‘Amelia,” she remarked, ‘‘ you do have a very 
unpleasant way with you, at times. You knew 
perfectly well what I meant—” 

“Of course I did,” she responded; ‘that 
was the fun of it.” 

Mrs. Parker looked cloudy for a moment, 
but the shade soon passed away. She had too 
many substantial grounds of comfort to suffer 
herself to be annoyed by trifles. The pair dis- 
cussed the proposed change in all its bearings 
for the hundredth time, and with a zest renew- 
ed by their more definite knowledge of the good 
things on which they were to enter. 

“If you get out of the notion of it, ma,” said 
Amelia, ‘‘ just turn him over to me. He’s a 
real duck, old as he is.” 

““He never looks old in my eyes,” said the 
bride elect, sentimentally. 

The month went by. Mrs. Parker’s sewing- 
machine had been busier than machine ever 
was before, tucking, braiding, and stitching in- 
numerable articles of use and decoration. The 
dress-maker had sent home the new silks, the 
cake was iced, and all was ready. 

One morning, then, the ceremony took place 
in the presence of the family and a very few 
select friends. The bride wore her traveling- 
dress, with all accessories in strict accord, and 
looked undeniably handsome. Mr. Macdonald 
seemed rather nervous, but as if he had braced 
himself up for the occasion and was determined 
to go through it creditably. Helen, pale and 
agitated, eluded notice as much as possible, 
while Ameiia flitted about among the guests, 
smiling and attentive to all. 

Sally, in view of her long residence in the 
family, was admitted to behold the ceremony 
and to partake of the wedding-dainties. She 


did so, we must own, in a spirit of criticism ; | 





detected soda in the lady-cake, and molasses jp 
the bride’s-loaf itself. 

**Put in to make it black, I suppose,” she 
inly commented, as she munched her slice, «| 
make it black with fruit, instead. And this 
white stuff, more like bread than cake ; it ney- 
er was got together by my rule. Sixteen egg: 
to the pound scared ’em, I fancy. Rio coftee, 
too! Well, well, I’m sorry for Helen, if this js 
a sample of their doings. There ain’t a thing, 
no, not one thing, that I call first-rate !” 

After a tour of a few weeks the happy pair 
returned to take possession of theirhome. For 
some days affairs moved on in the old train: 
Mrs. Macdonald was resting from her journey, 
accustoming herself to her position. But he: 


inherent love of managing could not long lic 
dormant. 
fast-table. 

“This china is a great deal too handsome to 
“*Tt’s plenty 


It awoke one morning at the break- 


use in common,” she observed. 
good enough for company.” 

** There is a finer set, you know,” said Helen, 
to whom the remark seemed to be addressed, 
‘*'This is the plainest that we have.” 

**It is too nice, all the same; it’s a sin to 
have it knocking around. Didn’t I see some 
stoneware in the pantry yesterday ?” 

‘Yes: there are a few pieces, I believe; Sally 
has used them in weighing and measuring.” 

‘*That’s the very thing! There are but four 
of us, and we need nigh to nothing. We can 
keep these nice just as well as not.” 

Thus began a reform which rapidly progressed 
and extended. The tea-and-coffee equipage 
soon disappeared, and was replaced by tin im- 
portations from the kitchen, The handsome 
spoons gave way to a very scant supply of wafer- 
thinness—Mrs. Macdonald’s property as Mrs. 
Parker. Brown sugar was substituted for white, 
cheap teas and coffees for those hitherto in use. 
If the supply of stoneware fell short it was 
supplemented by any article of blue or brown, 
cracked or whole, that came to hand. Sally) 
still kept her place, but her sphere was woefully 
contracted. She received so many cautions as 
to quantity, so many substitutes were offered 
her for the orthodox materials of which she al- 
ways had been lavish, that she hardly recog- 
nized her most familiar compounds, Her pa- 
tience almost gave way under these experiences. 
‘* Just what I knew was coming,” she thought, 
“when I saw that wedding-cake. For Helen's 
sake I'll try to hold on a little longer; but it is 
a trial.” 

With every fresh elimination of comfort or 
beauty from their daily order Mrs. Macdonald 
considered her duty more thoroughly fulfilled. 
It was by such means that she had contrived, 
as Mrs, Parker, to keep up a respectable ap- 
pearance in spite of limited resources. What 
had once been a necessity was continued as a 
propriety. A dollar saved was a dollar avail- 
able for show. If her present income placed 
her above any obligation to save it, it was still 
right and suitable to practice ‘‘ good economy.” 
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Helen thought that her father must feel, like 
herself, the discomforts of their altered house- 
keeping ; but she was mistaken. He had not 
a nice taste for distinctions of arrangement or 
carefulness of make. He enjoyed a comfort- 


able certainty that all was being carried on in a 


trim, compact fashion, without waste or excess ; 
that a capital manager was at the helm, and the 
most would be made of every thing. Even 
without this faith he would have been slow to 
admit that the changes were not for the best. 
He was a good deal in love with the plump, 
bright-colored individual who had brought them 
about. Helen saw it with a sensation of pain 
for which she vainly chid herself. Mrs. Mac- 
donald appeared to return her husband’s senti- 
ments; she was not the woman to make any 
silly parade of feeling, but it was evident that 
‘‘pa,” as she chose to term him, was a great 
personage in her eyes; ‘‘ pa’s” comfort, ‘ pa’s” 
opinions were of the first importance. Helen 
told herself that this was fortunate; since the 
step had been taken, it was well that those most 
concerned found themselves so thoroughly sat- 
isfied. Not the less did she recall, with sorrow- 
ful tenderness, her whom all others had forgot- 
ten. 

As for herself she had no complaint to make 
of the treatment she received. If she were hurt 
now and then by some heedless allusion, some 
blunt disparagement of former methods as con- 
trasted with Mrs. Macdonald’s own, she was 


willing enough to admit that it was not done | 


in malice. Some of the distasteful changes, 
even, might have been prevented had she but 
summoned courage to make the attempt, had 
she not been so morbidly anxious to avoid all 
cause of disagreement with her father’s wife. 
Yet with tolerable good feeling on one side, and 
complete submissiveness on the other, they did 





| that would be too brief, and she must return 
| from it to fresh trials. No, she would find 
something to do, some occupation that would 
fill her hands and mind, that would be a valid 
reason for continued absence. She could teach, 
she thought, either music or the more solid 
| branches of a female education; there must be 
| places somewhere which she was qualified to 
fill. Timid and retiring, she shrank from the 
| prospect of encountering strangers, of incurring 
| new responsibilities ; but any thing was prefera- 
ble to remaining where she was. 
This decision once arrived at she set about 
obtaining her father’s consent. The oppor- 
tunity of consulting him did not soon occur, but 
one afternoon, when Mrs. Macdonald and Amelia 
| had gone forth to a tea-visit from which Helen 
had excused herself, she found courage to pre- 
fer her request. 
To her disappointment it was peremptorily 
denied. Mr. Macdonald was not going to have 
| it said that a daughter of his had to earn her 
own living. He was able to support her as 
yet, and intended to do it. And what a look 
it would have in the eyes of every one who knew 
them! It would be said that she couldn't live 


| 


| wih the new inmates of the house; that they 
| agreed so ill that she was obliged to leave. 

‘*If you’ve any cause of complaint on your 
Does your mother use you 


| ‘ . 
mind speak it out. 


ill in any way ?” 

‘*No,” replied Helen; “she makes no differ- 
ence between me and her own daughter.” 

“T thought so,” said Mr. Macdonald, com- 
| placently. ‘*I know Sophia means to do hei 
| duty by you. Why can’t you be contented 
| then ?” 

“T can’t explain, father; you don’t under- 
stand—” 

** No, I don’t,” he said, less pleasantly ; ‘and 





not get ou well together. The .trouble was} what's more, I don’t wish to. There’s one thing 
that they had hardly a taste or thought in| I do understand, though,” he went on after a 
common; their ideas on almost all topics, from | slight pause, ‘‘ and that is, that parents in these 
the composition of a meal to the conduct of | days ought to have no rights of their own, that 
life, were essentially different. And the new- they ought to sacrifice themselves entirely to their 
comers had deprived Helen of home, driven her | children; as long—that is, as it is for the chil- 
out of that place in her father’s regard which | dren’s convenience that they should.” 
she considered her natural right. She never | “Oh, father!” 
saw him alone now, there was never oppor-| “Yes, Helen, that’s the long and short of it. 
tunity to exchange a word that every body | It would all have been very well if I had never 
might not hear; the memories, the feelings, | thought of bringing any body here, if I had 
that had once been dear to both, had lost their | made up my mind that I was of no consequence, 
worth for him. He did not miss her compan- and you should never have any one put over you. 
ionship, it seemed ; it was more than made up| We should have gone on beautifully as long as 
to him in other ways; but she was left desolate the sacrifices were all on my side; but when it 
indeed. | came to your turnwhat then? When you wanted 
The contrast of the past and present came at | to marry, what a tyrant you would have thought 
last to be unendurable. A change of some sort, | me if I had made an objection on my own ac- 
she felt, was imperative. Home used to mean | count! Now why, inthe name of common-sense, 
more to her than to many girls; gay, heedless | you can’t enjoy yourself is more than I can tell. 
creatures, who regard it chiefly as a base of | Here you are, as good a house as there is in 
supplies, a convenient stopping-place when no- | town, and as fine a woman at the head of it, if I 
thing more acceptable presents itself. With|do say so. Plenty to eat and drink and wear 
such sentiments it would have been easy to}and no more care than a kitten. Why ‘can't 
conform to her altered circumstances. As it | you behave rationally about it? Look at Ame- 
was she longed to go away; not for a visit—/! lia,” continued Mr. Macdonald, warming with 
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his subject, and saying rather more than he in- 
tended ; ‘‘ you don’t see Aer moping about with 
a pale, miserable face and spoiling every body's 
comfort. It’s my belief that you wear out your 
strength nursing up this grief of yours; it has 
got to be a kind of monomania with you. I 
don’t blame you for being sorry, mind; it was 
right you should be sorry; but it’s right, too, 
that you should get over it some time—a young 
thing like you. You ought to make vp your 
mind to take things as they are and be con- 
tented with them. Ihave some claims on you, 
I should say; I am your parent too. I think 
this perpetual running to the cemetery has a 
very bad effect on you for one thing, and you 
had better put a stop to it. Try to cheer up 
and meke yourself pleasant to those around yon, 
and you'll be a deal more in the way of duty 
than in planting flowers any day.” 

Mr. Macdonald shut the door after him with 
decision, and departed to join his wife at the 
friendly tea-table. He felt a little uncomfort- 
able ; he knew he had said more than the facts 
of the case quite warranted, been rather too 
seveve; but perhaps it would rouse Helen up 
and do her good. If she would just take the 
arrangement as the rest of them did and be 


comfortable! He was sure they all wanted her | 


to be so. 

Meanwhile the girl thus unceremoniously 
dealt with felt as if the last calamity had be- 
fallen her. Her father cared for her no longer, 
he did not appreciate her hard struggle to do 
right, he would not even allow the indulgence 
of her filial grief. Oh, it was cruel! Why 
could he not let her go? Surely if he could 
talk to her thus he would not miss her! There 
was just enough of truth in his reproofs to trouble 
her conscience ; she knew she was not gay and 
talkative like Amelia. Amelia, she said to her- 
self, had gained while she had lost. She had 
her mother still, and she took to the new pa- 
rentage with the greatest ease. She petted Mr. 
Macdonald in her way; she called him “ pa,” 
and had already made him a pair of slippers. 
She danced up to him whenever the fancy 


seized her, took his face between her pretty | 


hands and kissed him half a dozen times. In 
Helen’s eyes, prejudiced perhaps, such freedom 
was highly unbecoming, but the recipient found 
it not at all unpleasant. He regarded the new 
daughter as a kind, pretty girl, ready to adapt 
herself to circumstances and to do her duty. 
It vexed him that Helen, whom he considered 
immeasurably superior, should be so much less 
capable of good sense and good feeling. 

Had poor Helen but guessed this estimate 
her grief would not have been so hopeless. 
Lackiug the knowledge, she felt as if all were 
over for her; home was lost, affection gone; 
noting remained but to drag on drearily the 
routine of existence. In the bitterness of her 
feeling she remembered the words: ‘*When my 
father and mother forsake me, then the Lord 
will take me up.” ‘Trust in that care was not 
new to her; what would she have done without 


| it during all the sorrows of this year? The 
| recollection calmed her now. Still the future 
|looked so dark; what could she do, how alte 
| frou her past? ‘‘I have not been to blame.” 
she assured herself; then, thinking again, she 
hesitated. Was it possible that there had been 
some self-will in her continued grief, or at least 
} some selfishness? Would it not have been bet 
ter to strive after cheerfulness, to have kept her 
| trouble hidden from all eyes? And had she 
| not allowed herself to feel an indignation, strong 
| if unexpressed, at some of Mrs. Macdonald’s as- 
| sumptions ; had she not looked with contempt 
on the changes introduced? Conscience could 
| not entirely acquit her of these charges, ‘I 
have always praised myself,” she thought, * that 
| I submitted to these arrangements without one 
| word of remonstrance. But I believe I might 
have done better to object, and even to urge my 
own wish’s, than to yield in sach a spirit.” ~ 
Fortunately for Helen to see an error was to 
endeavor to correct it. She had plenty of time 
for reflection before the rest of the family re- 
turned, and it wrought for her much humility 
and many excellent resolves, : 
To carry these out in daily Jife was not easy, 
| yet patient effort accomplished good results, 
She did not hold herself obliged to ignore the 
unpleasant features of the new rule, or to assume 
that it was in any way an improvement on the 
old. But she could keep down impatience at 
its details, and watch against the disposition to 
feel herselfa martyr. She could be companion- 
able with her new parent, and perform for her 
various little friendly offices. Mrs. Macdonald 
was not slow to respond; she was not in the 
least a bad-hearted woman, though neither na- 
ture nor education had endowed her with much 
delicacy. She remarked to her husband that 
Helen was wonderfully improved, and that 
really sh# hardly knew a difference in her feel- 
ings between her and Amelia, 

Amelia! There was the greatest trial. Helen 
sometimes feared that she really disliked the 
girl, so very unacceptable were her manners 
and habits of thought to her own tastes. She 
blamed herself for such a feeling, and combated 
it with but partial success, One thing could 
be done at any rate, she decided. She could 
treat Amelia just as kindly as if she liked her 
better. She made a rule which she found salu- 
tary. Ifever she felt a special repulsion to- 
ward any act or speech of the young girl, she 
took that very time to do her some little favor. 
She accused herself at last of a watchfulness 
that was any thing but disinterested; of being 
careful to prevent impatience that she might 
avoid the penalty attached to it. Nevertheless 
it was a beneficial discipline. 

Amelia had no great amount of heart, but 
Helen’s kindness wrought on the little she pos- 
sessed. She began to like and respect her new 
relation, and even to defer to her in some par- 
ticulars. She discontinued several of her fa- 
vorite colloquialisms on observing that Helen 
never indulged in them. Her manner to her 
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mother underwent a favorable change ; she was 
ashamed to be abrupt and pert in contrast with 
Helen’s unvarying courtesy. In time she even 
accorded to the latter’s appearance a qualified 
admiration. 

‘*Ma,” she asked one day, “do you call 
Helen handsome ?” 

‘Why not exactly—but she’s very genteel 
and interesting.” 

‘¢SoI think,” continued Amelia; ‘‘ she‘looks 
like a lady always, and once in a while, when 
she feels bright and has more color, she is al- 
most pretty.”. At these words there was an in- 
voluntary glance toward the mirror, and the re- 
flection of a face which could not be described so 
coolly. Mrs, Macdonald noted and interpreted 
the little vanity. 

“You think a great deal too much of your 
looks,” 
change them for Helen’s manners.” This was 
spoken like a discreet parent, but Amelia felt 
that it was carrying matters quite too far. 
“Oh, ma,” she exclaimed, “‘ you can’t mean 
that! And Helen’s too particular and prim, 
though she’s a dear, good girl, and I won’t deny 
it. But she'll never have a beau as long as 
she lives if she keeps on so.” ‘ Beaux” were 
a spice without which life would have been flat 
indeed for Amelia, She enjoyed an abundance 
of them; her beauty and her music made her 
very much admired ; there were plenty of young 
men who found looking at such a face, and list- 


ening to such a voice, the pleasantest way of | 


getting through an evening. Helen rarely as- 
sisted at these reunions, but she was always fa- 
vored with an account of them before bedtime. 
When she could hearken without great distaste 
she felt that she was making advances in good- 
will and charity. 

The months wore on, and life gradually be- 
came easier to the young girl. She had long 
ceased to doubt her father’s love ; without ex- 
planation on either side she saw that he ap- 
proved and valued her. Her one great sorrow 
was softened and subdued by time ; a happiness 
unlike the careless gayety of youth, but better 
and more enduring, began to spring up in her 
heart. 

‘If only Philip would come home!” she 
thought. It was so long since she had heard 


from him; she hardly knew in what portion of | 


the globe he might be wandering. How much 
there would be to teil and hear when once they 
met again! 


One afternoon Mrs. Macdonald and her 


daughter were going out to pay visits, the elder | 


lady having been coaxed into the plan which in- 
terfered with some projects of her own. Ame- 
lia had a new bonnet and dress, and could not 
rest till they had been displayed. She attired 
herself with care, tied her strings in the most 
expansive bows, and came down to be inspected. 


Her regard for any thing human was not often | 
evident, but her devotion to her clothes was | 


ardent and unconcealed. Helen could not but 


smile to witness it; and then smiled again with | 
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she said; ‘‘you would do well to ex- 


| you know.’ 
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|pleasure at the lovely picture which Amelia 
made. 

‘* Well,” she said, turning slowly around to 
| give the full effect of her splendor. ‘ How do 

I look? Does the skirt hang right? And how 
does the bonne. become me ?” 
| ‘Don’t praise her,” said Mrs. Macdonald. 
**She’s vain enough already.” 
| **It isn’t very unbecoming,” pronounced Hel- 
en, obedient to the direction. Amelia ran up 
stairs for her gloves and handkerchief. ‘I 
believe she grows prettier every day,” observed 
Helen to the mother. 
| ‘You're very good-natured to say so, I’m sure, 
my dear,” returned Mrs. Macdonald. “But I 
always tell pa you haven't a spark of envy in 
your disposition.” 

Helen was inwardly amused at this rather 
dubious compliment. She watched the pair 
away, wondering how the expedition would suc- 
ceed. Amelia was not often anxious for her 
/mother’s company on such occasions, but to- 
day she wished to call at Mrs. Dorrance’s. Mrs. 
Dorrance had a son who admired Amelia, and 
was not regarded precisely with indifference in 
return—and her daughters were still in the nurs- 
ery. Therefore the young lady did not like to 
call alone; she thought “it might look odd, 
’ Mrs. Macdonald was taken along 
as a tribute to propriety. 

Helen went up stairs, promising herself a 
quiet afternoon with her books, but it was not 
to be. A tap at the door soon aroused her. 
“There’s somebody down stairs to see you,” 
announced Sally, through the closed portal. 

‘Who is it?” 

‘* Just fix up and come down and you'll find 
out,” said the voice of the retreating handmaid. 
Unwillingly did Helen obey, wondering mean- 
while at Sally’s abruptness. Then a sudden 
thought sprang to her mind ; but no, it could not 
be ; it was not at all likely; she must not fan- 
cy it. No doubt it was some one of their neigh- 
bors. Still she could not repress a little hurry 
and agitation; so foolish! she told herself and 


| 


went down. 

A gentleman stood by the mantle-piece, tall, 
dark-haired, full-bearded. One instant she re- 
garded him doubtfully, the next she sprang 
forward, her face illumined by delight. 

** Philip!” she exclaimed, ‘‘oh, when did 
you come ?” 

‘About half an hour ago,” he answered, 
looking down at her with a face bright as her 
| own. 

‘* But when did you arrive in the country, I 
mean? I have been thinking of you all this 
time as in Egypt or Arabia or some of those 
wild places. We have not heard from you so 
long !” 

| ‘Yes, our correspondence has gone sadly 
astray on both sides. We got in yesterday. I 
had a sudden fit of Heimweh a few weeks since, 
and hadn’t the courage to live it down. I 
yielded, set out, and here I am.” 

“T am so glad! But, Philip, if you did not 


| 
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get my letters, perhaps you don’t know how it 
is here now.” 

**T have heard ; I met young Decker at Al- 
exandria, he told me all about it.” Philip did 
not say that the news was the chief cause of his 
sudden return. 
letters, which had accumulated. 
bered Mrs, Parker very well. 


I remem- 
I don’t wish to 


ask any questions, Helen. I know there must | 


have been trials to you in such a change; I 
only hope they are not entirely without com- 
pensations,” 

‘*Mrs, Parker—Mrs. Macdonald, I mean— 
has always treated me kindly,” replied Helen. 
‘She is good-tempered with every one, indeed ; 


and she is very energetic, and takes the great- | 


est possible care of father. But oh, Philip,” 
she added, impulsively, ‘it was so hard at 
first! You can not imagine!” 

**T think I can,” he answered kindly, ‘‘ hay- 
ing known your mother, and all she was to 
you.” 


** There is such a difference! But of course | 


I could not expect any one else to be like mother 
—I could not have wished it, even.” 


“There is a daughter, too, is there not ? | 


about your own age ?” 

“Yes. I don’t know what to tell you about 
Amelia, Philip, except that she is very pretty 
and lively, and sings well; better by far than 
any one we have here.” 

“That is pleasant, so far.” And then they 
talked of the past two years and their events, 


especially of that one sad event which had made | 


such a change in Helen’s life. And though her 
tears fell fast as she retraced that mournful his- 
tory, it was almost a happiness to talk freely 
again with one who had known and loved her 
mother. 

In the midst of these reminiscences Mrs. 
Macdonald and her daughter returned. As 
Amelia stood in the doorway, arrested by the 
apparition of a stranger, Philip thought that 
Helen did not exaggerate in calling her very 
pretty. Of her liveliness he saw less. She had 
a little wholesome awe of her new acquaintance, 
whom she regarded as one of ‘‘ Helen’s sort,” 
and not to be treated with the flippancy usually 
bestowed on her admirers. But he was hand- 
some, she decided; yes, very handsome! Some- 
thing so foreign-looking and distinguished about 
him! And then, just think, he had actually 


seen all those places she used to look out on | 


the map, and been in a boat on the Nile, and 
on a camel across the desert! She had come 
home full of enthusiasm about her call, and ea- 


ger to report particulars, but now how insig-— 
nificant they seemed! All the evening Helen 


marveled at her quietness, and thought she had 
never appeared to such advantage. Certainly 
Philip must be favorably impressed. 


thing was evidently on her mind, though it did 
not at once transpire. She let down her hair 


“And at Paris I found your | 


| pink-and-white complexion. 


be coming. I can answer frankly. 


— 
| and combed it out to its full length; the luxu- 
|Tiant tresses flowed about her, dusk and fine, 
| Framed thus, her face was lovely as a flower, 
| She rested her cheek upon one slim, white 
|hand. It was an encha iting picture, nor did 
she seem inclined to break its charm by her 
usual unaccordant speech. Amelia pensive! 
| what could it mean ? 

| “Yon have not toid me of your afternoon,” 
said Helen. “Did you find Mrs. Dorrance at 
home? Was it a pleasant call ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied Amelia, ‘she was 
home. It was pleasant enough, I believe, 
Helen, which do you think is handsomest, Phil- 
ip—Mr. Raynor, that is—or Fred Dorrance ?” 

“They are in different styles,” said Helen, 
/amused as she recalled Fred’s boyish face and 


| 


“To my eyes 
Philip is handsomer ; but perhaps I am partial. 
You may prefer Mr. Dorrance:” 

“Indeed I don’t! I have hardly patience 
to think about him. Now, Helen, I want you 
to tell me something. Will you?—honor bright, 
you know?” and she awaited the answer with 
anxiety. 

“You almost frighten me,” returned Helen, 
laughing ; “ but I will, certainly, if I think it is 
any thing you have a right to ask about.” 

**Ah! that’s just where it is! You never 
are a hand to talk about such matters, but I 


” 


| really wish you would this once. Is there—I 


mean is Philip—a beau of yours—or any thing ?” 
she stammered, flushing like the morn, 
Amelia’s whole theory and treatment of th: 


| great ‘‘ beau” question were ordinarily unpalat- 


able to Helen, but to-night she was too happy 
to notice them. ‘Is that all?” she said. ‘* You 
were so solemn that I did not know what might 
Philip is 
not a ‘beau’ of mine nor ‘any thing’—but Phil- 
ip. Father has been his guardian ever since 
he was fourteen, and his home was with us for 
years; but that, of course, you know already. 
I had no brother of my own, and he was almost 
like one to me.” 

‘*That’s the way, is it ?” said Amelia, appar- 
ently much relieved. ‘‘ I don’t think the Dor- 
rance place is as handsome as ours, after all, 
if it is newer-fashioned. And it isn’t in the 
least likely Fred would have even that. Prob- 
ably he would have to build a little house 
somewhere. I hate little houses! I’ve had 
enough of them all my life. Or, perhaps, he 
might want me to go home and live with his 
mother—horrors! I couldn’t stand that! I 
don’t think I’m cut out for living with a mother- 
in-law. Do you, Helen?” 

“¢T think you would probably prefer the little 
house.” 

«Oh, indeed! ‘ I don't consider myself at all 


: ' committed to either of them.” 

The family separated for the night; Helen | 
went to her own room. She had been there | 
but a few minutes when Amelia entered. Some | 


**Be careful, then. Don’t disappoint Mr. 
Dorrance too much.” 

** Poor dear youth !” said Amelia, with a toss 
of her pretty head. ‘‘He must look out for 


| himself. I can’t be responsible. How do we 
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know he means any thing, after all?” And, 
gathering up her various properties, she bade 
good-night. 

Recalling the interview, Helen smiled. She 
was accustomed to these sudden fancies on 
Amelia’s part; the cause of Mr. Dorrance’s de- 
clining power was evident enough. The in- 
clination would probably wear off in a day or 
two as others had done before it. Philip and 
Amelia! Such a connection of ideas did not 
suit her in the least; nor would it suit Philip 


himself any better, she was well enough as- | 


sured. How good it was that he had come 
home! What a feeling of rest and comfort in 
having a friend of her own once more; some 


who cared for the same things that interested 
her. And how improved he was—so hand- 
some, so manly! She felt a sisterly pride in 
him—that was all! 

Amelia’s reverie took a different turn. Phil- 
ip was fair game, it appeared, and she might 
io her best toward securing him. Had 
been Helen's accredited property she would 
have refrained; her mind was wrought up to 

t pitch of self-denial"when she made the in- 
It might have been hard, but she would 
After such effort, it was ali the 
more delightful to find the field so clear. What 
eyes he had—so dark, so speaking! And such 
spirit and life in all he said! To hear him tell 
about his travels was every bit a: good as read- 
ing Bayard Taylor’s letters, Fred's eyes were 


ne 


quiry. 


have done it! 


so pale—no expression in them; and as for his 


talk, the less said of that the better. To be 
sure, how could you expect him to talk; he 
never had been any where nor seen any thing— 
so young, too. She hated boys! 

And then, supposing—there wouldn’t be any 


question of who was pleased or how much his 
Philip had am- | 


father would do to help him. 
ple ‘means and was independent. 
build or buy whatever he liked. 
would not choose to settle here. 
would go to New York and board at a hotel! 
In Amelia’s esteem this was the sum of human 
felicity. No house to look after, nothing to 
do from morning till night but to dress, and 
shop, and be admired! 


He could 


splendors to the girls! How they would look, 
and long, and envy her! In the midst of such 
gorgeous visions she fell asleep. 

Philip was at once domesticated in the house. 


. ! 
It had always been his home, and Mrs, Mac- | 


donald said to “pa” that she should be sorry 


indeed if he found a welcome wanting just be- | 
cause there was a new person at the head of af- | 
She had her projects no less than Ame- | 


fairs. 
lia. 

—the best in the place at present. 
was the rightful spoil of one of the girls, of 
course. 
marry his guardian’s daughter? 

not say which ; let time settle that. 


Philip was a good match, that was certain 


| any unbecoming forwardness. 


Perhaps he | 
Perhaps they | 


Think of coming home | 
half a dozen times a year and exhibiting her | 


And he | 


What so suitable as that he should | 
She would | 
She might | 
haye a preference for Amelia’s success, but | 
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Helen was a good girl, too, almost like an own 
child to her. She would neither meddle nor 
make. All she should do was to keep the house 
in the best style, and have every thing as at- 
tractive and comfortable as she could. After 
that let things take their own way. Such was 
her idea of maternal duty, and she fulfilled it 
to the letter. 

Amelia’s siege was conducted with a fair de- 
gree of skill. She felt from the first that the 
case demanded+ something different from her 
usual tactics. Coquetry and repartee were 
laid aside ; a bright.cheerfulness, certainly very 
winning, took their place. The pretty defer- 


|ence she paid to Philip was by no means as- 
one congenial, with whom she could be herself, 


sumed; she acknowledged a superiority on his 
part; she was gratified by attention from him. 
There was just enough of real feeling mixed 
with her desire for conquest to eep her from 
Never had she 
seemed so delicate, so womanly as now. Mrs. 
Macdonald saw it, and thought Philip could 
hardly be insensible to the charm. Helen saw 
it, too, and was gratified. Many days had 
passed ; there had been many rides, and drivé s, 
and boatings on the lake before she began to 
suspect in Amelia any thing more definite than 
the instinctive desire of rendering herself pleas- 
ing. At first the suspicion provoked a smile ; 
it was such an Then she felt 
sorry for the girl, who was only preparing dis- 
appointment for herself, and wished it were pos- 
sible to warn her. But that was out of the 
question. 

Next in order came careful observation. 
Was Philip unconsciously saying or doing any 
thing that could lead Amelia to imagine her- 
self interesting to him? Soon there arose a 
strange confusion of all preconceived ideas. 
She began to think Amelia might imagine it, 
and not without some reason. Philip’s man- 
ner to herself was simply kind, as it had always 
been, while to Amelia it had a tinge of gallant- 
ry quite different. Then how he listened to 
her singing, he who had heard Grisi, and Son- 
tag,and Jenny Lind! But Amelia sang beau- 
tifully, every one must admit; it might be sim- 
ply admiration of her voice. Still, could Philip 
understand what he was doing; did he know 
how it seemed to a quiet looker-on? He was 
incapable of trifling; could it be that ke meant 
any thing? No, that was impossible. Yet the 


absurd idea. 


| longer she looked the less impossible it appear- 
' 


ed. Theories are excellent things, but the 
finest of them must go down before the force 
of an uncomprising fact. Helen would have 
said that Philip required much in a wife; she 
could have given a long list of graces and en- 
dowments essential to his tastes and happiness. 
Yet the facts, as well as she could judge, point- 
ed to something very different. Amelia was 
much improved of late; perhaps he could not 
be expected to discern beneath that pleasing 
manner the emptiness, the frivolity, so apparent 
to Helen’s clearer gaze. And she was so pret- 
ty, so exquisitely pretty! Helen felt it herself, 
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knowing the girl as thoroughly as she did, and | 


Philip would feel it without any drawback, any 
reservations. 

Well, what then? Admit the probability ; 
say that he would marry her. The world grew 
woefully blank. Helen had given up her father, 
and tried to be content; home, once so dear, 
had been invaded, its happiness exchanged for 
care, for discipline; she had accustomed her- 
self to the renunciation. But Philip had still 
been left; he was her friend; there was still 
some one with whom she was first. Was that 
over, too, and must she stand entirely alone ? 
Her courage failed. 

Of course, it was likely to happen some time 
or other. Philip would marry, like other peo- 
ple. But she had not thought of it just now. 
She could have borne it better, she thought, 
had the object of his preference been worthier. 
Yet that was his affair, not hers. If he were 
content, what cause had she to be dissatisfied ? 
But he was blinded now under a spell; how 
would it be when he awoke? Perhaps he nev- 
er would waken. Against this view an im- 
patient sense of justice immediately protested. 
There was no use in thinking of such a thing; 
he would, he must understand, after a time, the 
mistake he had made. 

Such thoughts brought up the old subject of 
her father’s marriage. She had learned then 
that we must let those we love be happy in their 
own way; that we must ever stand aside, if 
they so elect, and allow some one else to make 
their happiness. It was a hard lesson—and to 
be repeated so soon! But was it to be repeat- 
ed? That was the question she asked herself 
most anxiously. The anxiety misled her often, 
and she judged what she saw too much by her 
own previous fancies. As for jealousy, in our 
common acceptation of the word, she wauld 
have scorned the thought of such a thing. No 
sister could be pleased to see her brother throw 
himself away; the best sister might feel rather 
hurt, at first, when she found herself superseded. 
She gave no other interpretation to her growing 
unhappiness, 

A constraint came upon her in these days; 
she was ill at ease with Philip. She spent 
much of the time in her own room, lest she 
might be in the way of the two others. On the 
same principle, if guests were present, she de- 
voted herself to them ~vith an exclusiveness that 
hardly allowed of astray word or glance. Some- 
times she feared her caution was exaggerated ; 
still, any thing was better than interfering, or 
seeming to wish to interfere, with Philip's at- 
tention to Amelia. He should be left entirely 
at liberty ; she would not appropriate to herself 
a single moment that he might choose to em- 
ploy otherwise. 

It was a dreary time, a gay time, the young 
people of the village thought ; there was a great 
deal going on—picnics, sails by moonlight, and 
other rural pleasure-seekings. To Helen it was 
empty and tiresome. Philip had changed, too ; 
there was a gravity, a distance in his manner 





that surprised and troubled her. Could she 
have offended him? She hoped not. Still it 
was impossible to ask him. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Macdonald watched the 
progress of events, and drew her own conclu- 
sions—and Amelia flitted about in the sunshine 
like any other butterfly. 

Philip came in one morning with a roll of 
music in his hand. Helen chanced to be alone 
in the room. 

**The songs have arrived at last,” he said. 
“You know I sent for them a week ago.” 

“*T remember.” She was not likely to for- 
get, seeing that it was for Amelia’s benefit they 
had been ordered. ‘May I look at them? 
New music is almost as tempting as new books.” 

“Certainly. They are all good, and will suit 
Amelia’s voice, I think.” 

**You admire her voice very much, don't 
you?” asked Helen, as she glanced over the 
sheets, 

“Tt has some admirable qualities. With 
cultivation it might be very fine.” 

‘Tf that is all,” said Helen, speaking out the 
thought that rose in her mind, “there will b 
plenty of opportunities.” 

‘*Will there? I had supposed not. I 
thought there was very little opportunity here 
for careful training.” 

‘**T did not mean here, exactly.” 

“Where then, may I ask? Pray tell me. 
I am interested.” 

Helen wished that she had been more cau- 
tious; still, it was not worth while to make any 
mystery about it. She would go on since she 
had begun. ‘I meant,” she said, trying to re- 
sume her old manner, ‘‘ that when you took hei 
away there would be.” 

**T take her away! I!” heexclaimed. His 
tone expressed any thing but pleasure, Helen 
felt. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, with some 
pride. ‘‘It was a heedless remark—I certain- 
ly did not intend to force myself upon your con- 
fidence.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, gravely. “It 
is a subject on which I have no confidences to 
make. And I will not trouble you to select for 
me again. It is enough, I think, for you to 
withdraw yourself as you have done; you need 
not be anxious to prove your indifference any 
further: I am sufficiently convinced of it.” 

“Oh, Philip, how unkind this is!” 

**T suppose so. I ortght to take it as a mat- 
ter of course, and content myself to be turned 
over to any one you consider suitable. A man 
should not be troublesome on these occasions, 
but let himself be quietly disposed of. That is 
your view, is it not?” 

Helen grew desperate over such perverse 
injustice. ‘*Why will you misunderstand me 
so!” she cried. ‘‘I never thought about in- 
difference—or proving any thing—I only want- 
ed—you must have seen I did not wish to be in 
your way ;” and she paused in the midst of these 
chaotic sentences. 


’ 
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Philip must have been unusually clever, or 
perhaps Helen’s blushes helped to elucidate her 
statements. Be that as it may, the truth de- 
clazed itself ere long, and the various miseries 
which the pair had been elaborately construct- 
ing for themselves vanished before it. 

‘+ What did I tell you ?” said Mrs. Macdon- 
ald that evening. 
ening her daughter upon the great event con- 
fided to herself somewhat earlier in the day. 
‘«T saw how it would be almost from the very 
first.” 
‘*T know you did, ma,” replied Amelia, Her 
usual fluency had quite deserted her. If not 
capable of deep affection she could at least set 
her heart on the possession of any thing she 
fancied, aid do her utmost toward obtaining it. 
And now she had failed. The new sense of 
disappointment, of mortification, quite bewil- 
dered her. She left the room without another 
word. Iam not sure but that her pillow was 
moistgued that night by actual tears. 

If so, morning brought comfort. She was 
o sensible a girl not to bethink herself of what 

as /eft in the sea, Philip might have shown 
better taste ; how could she help saying so as 
she made her morning toilet? But she could 
give him up better to Helen than to any body 
Helen had a sort of claim on him; only 
it was provoking that she could not have said 
as much when she was asked. 





1 
eise 


embarrassing to go down to breakfast and meet 
the happy pair with her own secret conscious- 
ness, but the step once taken her way grew 
clearer. Helen was so good and gentle in her 
happiness that Amelia could not but be concili- 
1. There was a delightful interest about the 
wedding - preparations, and her own share, in 
them would not be unimportant. She was first 
byidemaid—and who should stand up with her ? 
‘That was left to her own decision. She should 
like Fred Dorrance ; but here a doubt arose. 


i 


ater 


Fred had been rather dropped of late in the ex- | 


citement of another pursuit, and he had not 
taken it in good part—had seemed to stand 
upon his dignity. Amelia’s spirits rose. He 
must be brought around; and the little diffi- 


culties of the enterprise gave back to life all | 


the zest her disappointment might at first have 
taken from it. 

Days and weeks went by; the trousseau gained 
and grew. Amelia was the busiest and most 
helpful of assistants ; the lovers held long con- 
ferences on the themes that interested them 
most deeply. 


and icing, orange flowers and blushes. 


ders that amazed herself. Fred, no wiser than 
the rest of his easily-led sex, had been only too 
glad to be brought around. It was a delight- 
ful occasion, said every body. Some few there 
were who thought the first bridemaid prettier 
than the bride, though we may be sure Philip 
was not among the number. 

A new home received our Helen; one where- 


THE LOVE ROMANCE OF BENJAMIN WEST. 


She had just been enlight- | 


It was rather | 


One bfight morning the climax | 
arrived, with all attendant items of white satin | 
Sally, | 
allowed carte-blanche for once, had wrought won- | 
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in she looked for perfect happiness. Could she 
carry over its threshold a better augury for the 
fulfillment of such hope than the spirit wrought 
in her by the greatest trials of her early life ? 


THE LOVE ROMANCE OF BENJA- 

MIN WEST. 
~ pomagereang more than a hundred years 
WI ago, when Philadelphia was little more than 
a large village, the spacious old-fashioned man- 
sion of Mr. Shewell, which stood in one of the 
principal streets, was of the aristocratic class 
of dwellings. He was a proud and hard man, 
and thought much of the distinction of his fam- 
ily, to say nothing of his wealth. At the time 
of our narrative his sister Elizabeth, an orphan, 
was a member of his family, and dependent on 
him for support. She was never a belle in the 
brilliant circles of that period, for her beauty 
was of that soft and touching kind which wins 
gradually upon the heart rather than strikes the 
senses like that of the more dazzling order. 
She usually wore her dark brown hair parted in 
waves over a low white forehead, and her com- 
plexion was of that clear paleness which better 
interprets the varying phases of feeling than a 
more brilliant color. Her eyes were dark gray, 
and so shadowed by thick and long lashes that 
they seemed black in the imperfect light; her 
small, rosy mouth had a slight compression 
of the lips that betokened determination and 
strength of will. The superb curve of her 
neck and the rounding of her shoulders would 
have enchanted a statuary. Her nature, too 
soft and clinging for the ré/e of leadership in 
society, had yet a firmness that promised full de- 
velopment whenever called into action through 
her affections. 

She had already come into collision with the 
iron will of her brother, and that in a point 
j Which she could not yield. One afternoon 
there had been words between them, such as 
should not pass between those so near in blood. 
Mr. Shewell angrily paced the handsomely-fur- 
nished parlor where the stormy interview had 
taken place. His features were marked by 
strength bordering on hardness, and the heavy 
frown on his brow did not render them more 
| prepossessing. The young girl was seated in 
} an attitude of deep dejection, and wiped away 
at intervals the tears that stole silently down 
her cheeks. 

Suddenly Mr. Shewell stopped before her and 
said, with a sternness his effort to speak mildly 
could not overcome : 

**Once for all I ask, Elizabeth, will you do 
as I wish ?” 

**T can not, brother,” she answered, looking 


| 


up. 

| He had been urging her to marry a wealthy 
suitor. 

| **T have told Mr. ——— my mind,” contin- 
j ued the young girl, encouraged by her broth- 
er’s silence, ‘‘ and it is not to his credit that he 
| should apply to you after knowing my feelings.” 
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** Elizabeth !” exclaimed Mr. Shewell, with a 
violence that startled her, ‘I will know the 
reason of this obstinacy. Once my wish was 
law to you.” 

* And so it is, and so it shall be, brother, in 
all things right. But I can not do what duty, 


° ee ° ° . | 
virtue, religion forbid; I can not utter false 


” 


vows— 

**No more of this nonsense !” cried the broth- 
er. ‘Your duty is to do as I counsel for 
your good; your religion is worthless if it 
teaches disobedience to your natural protector. 
Mr. ———— is the husband I have chosen for 
you.” 

“But I can not love him, and therefore I 
will not marry him,” answered the girl, firmly. 

** Will not ?” 

**No, brother.” 

**T'll tell you whom you shall not marry, 
then!” cried Mr. Shewell, angrily. ‘The beg- 
garly young Quaker on whom you have thrown 
away your affections! Ha!” as the girl’s face 


flushed the deepest crimson, ‘it is for him you | 
. . ~ | 
have rejected the excellent offers made to you 


within the last year. Now, listen, Elizabeth! 


You are not to see nor speak with that rascal | 
|she would be allowed no freedom till she gave 


| the pledge he required—never to hold inter- 


of a painter again! Do you hear me?” 

**T do, brother,” was the faint reply. 

“Give me your word that you will never 
speak to him again.” 

**T can not,” she faltered; and a violent 
burst of tears choked her voice. 

**Go to your chamber!” cried the brother. 
**T will take care of you, since you will not 
take care of yourself. Not a word, but go.” 
And as the weeping girl quitted the parlor Mr. | 
Shewell called up the servants, and laid his in- | 
junctions upon them, one and all, to refuse ad- 
mittance to ‘‘ Ben West,” should he ever pre- 
sent himself at the door; and on no account to | 
convey to him any communication from their 
young mistress, on the penalty of severe pun- 
ishment. 

Elizabeth retired to her chamber, and wept 
long over her brother's austerity, wondering who 
had betrayed to him the closely-kept secret of 
her love. After many conjectures her suspi- 
cions fastened on the right person; it was, it 
could be no other than her rejected suitor, who, 
in the hope of furthering his own views, had in- 
formed Mr. Shewell of her interviews and cor- 
respondence with the young artist. How she 
hated him for the mean betrayal! How she 
longed for the moment to pour out on him the 
scorn she felt! But her heart was made for | 
gentler emotions than the desire of vengeance, 
and her thoughts were soon turned to plan how 
she might effect a reconciliation between her 
brother and her plighted lover. As it grew 
toward dusk she arose, put on her cloak and 
hood, and bidding a faithful negress, a slave, 
attend her, went to the louse of a friend where 
she had been accustomed of late to meet the 
youth to whom she had promised her hand, 

The lovers met, and parted with lingering 
pledges of affection and promises of truth— | 








| 
| tiently. 


— 
that tirough all changes and chances 
| their faith should be kept inviolate; that no 
interference should prevent the fulfillment of 
their vows when fortune removed the barrier 
that now interposed. They parted, to meet no 
| more for long, long years; the boy artist to his 
toils as yet unrewarded by fame or gold, to his 
| dreams of a bright future, and cheerful hopes 
destined to many a disappointment ere the goal 
was won; the maiden to her solitary, secluded 
|cherishing of the one dear trust which alone 
| gave life its value; to sorrow and strife and 
| trial, which strengthen and purify faith in the 
loving heart. It was late before she reached 
| home, and her steps had been watched. The 
same ungenerous espial had followed her that 
evening as hitherto; her brother was informed 
of her interview with the youth he had forbid- 
| den her to see, and in his resentment at what 
| he termed her daring disobedience, he resolved 
on measures which should subdue her spirit to 
submission. The next day Elizabeth found 
herself a prisoner in her own apartments. None 
| of the household were allowed to approach the 
room save the female slave before mentioned ; 
and Mr, Shewell gave notice to his sister that 


| promises 





course with young West. She refused to 


give the promise, and bore the durance pa- 


Elizabeth Shewell was the daughter of an 


| English gentleman, and had been early left an 


orphan, She was committed to the charge of 


| her wealthy brother, who deemed himself the 


sole and rightful arbiter of her destiny, and had 
resolved that she should make an advantageous 
match. Though not naturally an austere man, 


|he possessed a resolution that nothing could 


bend; and it never occurred to him that his 
gentle and yielding sister could offer opposition 
to his will. When she showed symptoms of 
having a mind of her own on a subject involv- 
ing the happiness of her future life, her resist- 
ance only strengthened his determination to 
control her decision, ‘*What does a young 
girl know about marriage ?” was his mental ob- 
servation. The conviction that she was incap- 
able of wise judgment justified, in his opinion, 
the severe measures he thought fit to adopt, 
that she might be made happy in spite of her- 
self. The evil of imprudent and unequal mar- 
riages was sufficiently obvious to all who had 
any observation of life; it would be his fault if 
he permitted a giddy girl"to precipitate herself 
into ruin. In those times the distinctions of 
rank were as impassable as in the Old World. 
By such reflections he quieted conscience when 
the pale, sad face of his sister uttered reproaches 
keener than words could have conveyed. 
Elizabeth found consolation in her forced se- 
clusion, for the faithful negress was the bearer 
of many a letter between the separated lovers ; 
and absence was cheered by the sweet assur- 
ances contained in those folded treasures. The 
maiden trusted and hoped on, for her fond and 
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THE LOVE ROMANCE 


true heart felt itself strong to overcome all 
things. 


At this period the genius of the youthful 
painter was hardly known beyond his own 
neighborhood. It was not long, however, be- 
fore the knowledge that artist-power of no com- 
mon order was hidden in the Quaker lad whose 
poverty prevented its development, awakened 
the interest of a few liberal gentlemen in Phil- 
adelphia and New York. The productions on 
which young West had bestowed most labor 
were purchased by them, and these evidences 
of his great talent inspired them with a wish to 
aid him further. His industrious application | 
to the art to which his life had been consecra- 
ted with the prayers and blessings of his pa- 
rents, enabled him in a few months to realize a 
sum sufficient, as he thought, for a foundation | 
on which to begin the building of his fortunes; 
and by the advice and assistance of his patrons 
he determined to go and prosecute his studies | 
at Rome. His spirit longed to breathe the in- 
spiration of the Eternal City; to rejoice in the 
creations of the genius of the past. On the 
success for which he would strive, too, depend- 
ed the happiness of the one loved being, for 
whom he would have sacrificed every other | 
hope and aspiration. 

Elizabeth shed tears of mingled joy and grief 
over the farewell letter of her betrothed. {n it 
were portrayed his wishes, his aims, his plans ; 
the warm coloring of youthful hope was shed 
over his vision of the future, and he claimed 
her promise of unchangeable love as the guid 
ing star of his life, the solace of his toils. How 
bright seemed the prospect! and how dimly | 
were discerned the clouds and storms that 
might soon overshadow it! 

In 1760 West sailed for Leghorn, and thence 
proceeded to Rome, where he arrived in July. 
To his biography belongs the account of his re- 
ception and brilliant success. The maiden of 
his choice, on his departure, was restored to | 
freedom and society; but she lived only in the 
hope of reunion with him, in whose rising for- | 
tunes she rejoiced because they brought near- | 
er and nearer the day of their joyful meeting. | 

Five years passed, and West was established 
in London. His fame was spread throughout 
Europe, and sovereigns did honor to his genius. 
Independence was secured. His desire now 
was to return to his native country, and claim 
the hand of her who had remained faithful to 
him in every change of fortune. Letters from 
his American friends altered his purpose. They 
informed him that Mr. Shewell still opposed 
his marriage with his sister, and that she could 
not receive him at her own home. A plan was 
proposed—somewhat romantic, but suited to the 
exigencies of the case—which had been submit- 
ted to Miss Shewell, and met with her approval. 
The artist's father, Mr. West, was to take the 
young lady under his protection, and cross the 
ocean to bring the bride to her husband. 

This scheme was highly pleasing to the lov- | 
er, who wished to save his betrothed the pain | 


| concerned, 
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and mortification a struggle with the will of so 
near a relative would cause her. He wrote to 
his friends to signify his glad assent, and to urge 
Miss Shewell’s immediate departure. He wrote 
also to Elizabeth, describing the life to which 
he should introduce her, and the impatient 
anxiety with which he should await her arriv 
al. All a lover's fond hopes and blissful ex- 
pectations were poured out in his letters, and 
earnestly he besought her to hasten the hour 
when their long separation should be ended. 
The course of their true love, a 
destined to another interruption. One of the 
letters, by some unfortunate miscarriage, fell 
into the wrong hands, and the whole plan of 
her flight was discovered by her brother. There 
is reason to believe he forgot the tenderness 
due his sister in his resentment at what he 
termed her obstinate disobedience and duplici- 
ty toward him. Forgetful that past harshness 
had justly forfeited her confidence, and that he 
had no good reasons to offer for a refusal to 
sanction her heart’s choice, he aimed to con- 


however, was 


quer her, as before, by violent measures. Once 
more the fair girl was condemned to the soli- 
tude of her own apartment ; 
ion being the female slave who had always at- 
tended her. This injustice roused the spirit of 
Elizabeth. In trifles her nature was wielding ; 
but her love for West had become a religion : 
her duty to him was felt to be paramount, and 
} 


il 


her sole « ompan 


Ss 


e was firm as adamant where principle was 
Her resolution was taken. The 


| negress, in the confidence of her young mis- 


tress, was the bearer of letters between her and 
the devoted friends of West who had first con- 
certed the plan of her going to him. 

Those friends were Francis—afterward Judge 
—Hopkinson, Benjamin Franklin, and Wil 
White, afterward Bishop of Pennsylvania. The 
particulars of Miss Shewell’s escape were com- 
municated by the Bishop himself to a grand- 
daughter of Mr. Shewell, a lady of acknowl- 
edged literary ability, and distinguished in the 
She 





society of the town where she resides. 
was named after her aunt, Mrs. West. 

It was not long before the friends had ma- 
tured a plan, which they communicated to Eliz- 
abeth Shewell. She approved it, and promised 
her co-operation. 

It was past midnight, and a vessel at the dock 
was in readiness to set sail for England 1m less 
than an hour. The preparations had been com- 
pleted before dusk, and passages engaged for 
the elder West and a lady who was to be brought 
on board late that night. At that period the 
custom of retiring to rest early prevailed. The 
deep silence that reigned through the city was 
unbroken by voice or footstep, and the lights 
had long been extinguished in Mr. Shewell’s 
mansion, as four or five men wrapped in cloaks 
passed cautiously along the street opposite, 
crossed directly in front of the house, and 
stopped, looking up as if they expected a signal 
from one of the upper windows. All was quiet 
and dark; the faint light of the street lamps 
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scarcely serving to dissipate the gloom in which 
it was scarcely possible to recognize each oth- 
er’s features. 

They had waited but a few minutes when a 
window above was softly raised, and the outline 
of a figure might be dimly discerned bending 
from it, as if seeking to discover who stood be- 
low. One of the party threw up a rope, which 
was caught. A rope-ladder was drawn up, 
and after the lapse of a short time was again 
lowered. ‘Those below pulled at it forcibly to 
ascertain that it was securely fastened, and then 


one ascended to the apartment into which the | 


window opened, and gave his assistance in fast- 
ening the ladder more firmly. 

It was now the moment for summoning all 
her energies, and Elizabeth stepped upon the 
ladder, aided by her companion, the negress 
having been dismissed at the usual hour for re- 
tiring, for her mistress was too generous to in- 
volve her in difficulty by making her a party to 
her elopement. The descent was accomplished 
in safety, and the trembling girl was received 
in the arms of those who awaited her, so over- 
come with fear that she was near fainting, and 
unable to articulate a reply to the anxious in- 
quiries of her friends. One terror possessed 


her—the dread that her brother would be | 


awakened by the noise, and intercept them be- 
fore her escape could be accomplished. She 
made eager signals that they should be gone, 
and, supported by two of the party, walked for- 
ward as rapidly as possible. Her strength 
might not have held out for a long walk, weak- 
ened as she was by alarm and anxiety; but a 
carriage was in waiting at the corner of the 
next street. Before they reached this the noise 
of hurried footsteps startled them, and the party 


hastened with their prize into the shadow of a | 


narrow alley. The beating of the poor girl's 
heart might have been heard as they stood thus 
concealed, and her apprehensions almost dark- 


ened into despair as the irregular footsteps ap- | 
| 


proached, It was only some late wanderers 
returning home, after perhaps a long revel, un- 
wonted in that city of orderly habits. When 
the sound of footsteps ceased the maiden was 
borne rather than led along by her friends to 
the carriage, and placed securely within it. 
One by one they followed her, and the carriage 
was driven fast to the wharf where the vessel 
lay in readiness to weigh anchor. 

The elder West, the father of Benjamin, re- 
ceived them on the wharf, and welcomed his 
future daughter. The weeping girl was taken 
on board, and conducted to the cabin. In si- 
lent sympathy with her feelings—natural in a 
situation so new and embarrassing—the friends 
stood around her. The ship’s crew were busy 
on deck, and in haif an hour all was ready to 
set sail. The signal was given for the departure 
of those who had escorted the fair passenger ; 
they took a kind leave of her, speaking words 


of encouragement and hope that the future | 


might be all sunshine to one so trustful and so 
loving. A slight bustle overhead, a noise of 


l 


cheering, and the vessel was in motion. The 
danger of discovery was over! 

Elizabeth breathed more freely as the bark 
that bore her to her lover glided over the wa 
|ters, but she wept still; for tears were the 
natural vent of the conflicting emotions that 
oppressed her, She had quitted home and 
country forever ; had abandoned him who was 
nearest in blood, and the friends of her youth, 
to enter on untried scenes and encounter un- 
| known trials; to meet the cold gaze of stran- 
gers, who might judge her conduct harshly; 
perhaps the scorn of a hard and heartless world! 
Then came thoughts of the lover who waited 
for her, and she half reproached herself for hay- 
| ing lingered over the sacrifices made for him, 
| The moment of their meeting; the bliss that 
| was to repay her for years of hope deferred ; th: 
bright and smiling future. It was a sweet an- 
| ticipation of happiness, but her heart was chilled 
| to think of the dark, cold ocean still rolling be- 
| tween them; the weeks that must pass before 
| that happy moment arrived; the uncertainty 
that hung over it, and might dash the cup even 
from her lips. She passed the night in the al- 
| ternations of feeling caused by sich reflec‘ions ; 
| but with morning came more pleasant thoughts, 
and the kind assiduity of Mr. West, who strove 
to cheer her, and pointed out to her admiring 
observation the many beautiful and brilliant 
things to be seen in a voyage, was not unre- 
warded. She ceased to weep, and the sunny 
smiles that animated her face in conversation 
with him she already regarded as a father, show- 
ed a soul susceptible to all that was beautiful 
in nature, and all that was lovely and amiable 
in social life. 

The voyage was a tedious one, the vessel be- 
ing delayed by storms and contrary winds. She 
anchored safely at length in the harbor of Liv- 
|erpool. Many people were on the wharf, and 
| there was no little commotion—for the arrival 
of a ship was not so common a thing as now— 
and the people were eager to hear the news 
| from the colonies, between which and the mo- 
| ther country discontents had already arisen to 
}an alarming height. 

Amidst the scene of confusion, the shouting 
and running to and fro, one young man pressed 
| forward eagerly, making his way through the 

crowd to the edge of the pier. He was one of 
| the first to spring on board the vessel as she 
'touched the wharf, It was the painter West. 
‘His father, whom he had not seen for eight 
years, had perceived him, and, with an excla- 
|mation of joy on his |.ps, started forward to 
|greet him. The son, unable to speak, waved 
him aside with his haud, gasping the single 
word ‘‘ Elizabeth ?” while the eagerness of his 
| pale face expressed the questioning more earn- 
| estly than language could have done. 

The old Quaker pointed toward the cabin. 
|The young man rushed thither, and in a mo- 
|}ment the long-divided lovers were locked in 
each other’s arms. 

| The elder West had followed his son, and 


| 
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saw the embrace in which both forgot their 
long years of cruel separation. Again and again 
the young artist drew back to gaze on his be- 
loved, and clasped her again to his full heart. 
“Hast thou no welcome, Benjamin, for thy 
old father ?” at length asked the old man, who 
had stood quietly for some minutes, smiling at | 


the joy he witnessed. 

“Phat I have, father!” cried the son; and 
a warm greeting was given to the venerable pa- 
rent, who needed no apology for having been 
at first neglected. The happy party proceeded 
the same day to London. 

On the 2d of September, 1765, the wedding 
was solemnized in the church of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. The lovely young bride felt that 
she had done right in sacrificing some natural | 
scruples to bestow her hand on him to whom 
her faith was pledged. The years that had 
flown since their parting had added intellectual 
grace to her girlish beauty with a touching in- 
terest never imparted till sorrow has chastened 
the gay spirit of youth. As she stood at the 
altar, the meek light of truth upon her brow— 
her eyes beaming with the gentle and loving 
expression habitual to them—all who saw her | 
thought so beautiful a bride had never stood in 
that sacred place. 

In London Dr. Drummond, Archbishop of 
York, was the special patron of West. By hint | 
he was presented to the King as a young Amer- | 
ican of extraordinary genius. George III. re- 
ceived him with much kindness, and introduced 
him to the Queen, with whom Mrs. West, ‘‘ the 
beautiful American,” as she was called at court, 
soon became a favorite. She was frequently 
sent for to her Majesty’s private apartments ; 
and the charm of her gentle loveliness, of her 
artless and winning manners, and her cultivated 
mind, thus acknowledged by royalty, was owned 
through the circles of the- proudest aristocracy 
in the world. Yet this universal admiration 
and the smiles of fortune could not spoil so 
pure and childlike a spirit. Her letters writ- 
ten to friends at home—still in the possession | 
of the family—breathe only of the kindness of | 
all she met, and in particular of “ our gracious | 
Queen Charlotte.” 

The story of West’s career is familiar to ey- 
ery reader. It will be remembered that the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts was established 
through his instrumentality, and that he was 
honored by the King with favors the most lib- 
eral and munificent. The exhibition at the | 
Academy of the first picture painted by West, 
at the command of his Majesty, established his 
reputation. In 1772 he was named Historical 
Painter to the King, and on the death of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was unanimously elected Pres- 
ident of the Royal Academy. His wife had nev- 
er cause to regret that she had given up her 
early home for him. 

When the artist was at the height of his fame | 
a portrait of his wife, painted by him, was sent 
across the Atlantic by her as a peace-offering | 
to the brother who had never forgiven her elope- | 


ment. But Mr. Shewell refused to look upon 
the picture. Till his death it was stowed away 


; among the lumber in a small room in the attic 
| of the ancient family mansion. 


This closet was 
the play-room of the grand-children, and ope 
of them remembers having often, in her san,y 
moods, beaten with her switch the “ naug);ty. 


jaunty” whose ‘ counterfeit presentment” }er 


grandfather could not bear to see. ¥ 
The sending of the picture was not the onty . 
attempt made by the affectionate sister to win * 
back the brother’s heart estranged from her, 
But her letters were unanswered. ‘After some 
years Mrs. West wrote only to her niece, the 
mother of the celebrated author Leigh Hunt. 


| By the next generation, however, the memory 


of one who loved so much is cherished with 

reverent affection. 
THE IMPRESARIO. 

IL.—WAYS AND MEANS. 

A N impresario! What can that be? Turn 

to an Italian dictionary, and the expla- 

nation will probably be something as follows: 

_ Impre sario—one who undertakes a public job; 


the Manager of a Theatre.” The latter par 
of the definition will suit the present purpose, 


| extending its application to musical affairs in 


operas and concerts. It is difficult to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion as to the special at- 
tributes of the professional impresario. It is 
hard to say what particular course of study is 
necessary to qualify him for his vocation; wheth- 


;er he ever or never was under the fostering 


wing of alma mater. A thorough knowledge 
of his business should include experience in 
painting, to enable him to judge correctly of 
the scenic effects of the stage and expenses 
of the painting-room; taste in music and the 
drama, correct appreciation of the abilities of 
those to be engaged, whether singers, actors, 
dancers, or instrumentalists; and if he would 
properly economize, he should have an acute 
idea of the value of silks, satins, and other ar- 
ticles required in the theatrical wardrobe. 

The impresario is an anomaly —never at 
rest, yet an idle man; anxious, yet at ease ; the 
despotic ruler and the submissive slave. Would 
you see the impresario in trouble—a cloud of 
thunder on his brow—the victim of despair? 
Watch him when he hears that his popular 
primo tenore or favorite prima donna is indis 
posed. ‘The opera which is drawing crowded 
houses has to be changed or sung by a substi- 
tute not attractive to the public. The mana- 
ger may for a while have thrown the reins of 
government carelessly aside, a flourishing ac- 
count from the box-office having increased his 
gusto for the good dinner at which +e is com- 
fortably seated. A delicate little note is hand- 
ed to him—whether from a tenor or prima don- 
na does not signify, they both indulge in simi- 
larly diminutive-sized envelopes ; it is opened ; 
the manager turns pale as he peruses the con- 
tents; a few incoherent sentences escape his 
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lips; his dinner and peace of mind for at least | 


twelve hours are irremediably ruined. The del- 
icate little note informs him that a change of 
opera is unavoidable. ‘The soup is left un- 
touched ; his secretary is forthwith dispatched 
to summon other artists; the call-boy runs for 
his life to the printer; instructions are given to 
the door-keepers, scene-shifters, in fact to the 
entire establishment, to prepare for the emerg- 
ency. A bill is drawn up, expressing the re- 
gret of the ‘“‘ Management” (why the impresa- 
rio insists on calling himself the ‘*management” 
has never been correctly ascertained) at being 
obliged to announce a change in the perform 
ance of the evening. The secretary returns, 
after a furious drive to all the outskirts of the 
metropolis, and finds the manager pacing his 
room in an agony of disappointment and un- 
certainty. Sometimes the secretary has been 
successful ; sometimes, however, quite the re- 
verse; and the impresario is left in what is popu- 
larly called a *‘quandary.” Indeed, the chances 
are that he will be abused for not keeping faith 
with the public, although it is not Ais throat that 
is sore, and he would willingly sing soprano, 
contralto, tenor, and bass, if he could do so to 
the satisfaction of the grumblers. When it is 
considered how entirely the fulfillment of the 
announcement of an opera depends upon the 
health of the sensitive soprano or tenacious ten 
or, it is perhaps surprising that disappointments 
are not more frequent, and that an enterprising 
impresario can at any time enjoy his dinner | 
undisturbed. 

Prudence dictates silence concerning finan- 
cial matters on the part of every manager. If 
he makes money it concerns nobody but him- 
self; if he loses it the less it is talked about 
the better. Te fabulous accounts of the profits | 
and losses in theatrical undertakings are usually 
circulated by those who are entirely ignorant 
of their true character, and exaggerated ac- | 
cordingly. Theatrical and musical affairs seem 
to be favorite topics with those members of so- 
ciety who delight in making themselves a name 
for exclusive information on questions of gen- 
eral interest. By these valiant knights of the 
long-bow it is considered quite justifiable to 
make the most malignant assertions as to the 
private life of any public favorite, singer or act- 
or, male or female. They will tell you how 
they know for a fact that Baroski, the tenor, | 
was unable to appear last week, owing to his 
being, as usual, too intoxicated to walk across 
the stage. Although less conspicuous in his 
position than the maligned tenor, the impresa- | 
rio is not exempt from these attacks. He too 
has his traducers, though they may not take 
sufficient interest in his doings to invent stories 
personally affecting him. Success or failure is | 
the standard by which he is judged. If tri- | 
umphant he is the cleverest fellow in the world; 
if the reve:se he’s the greatest fool. In either | 
nase he is at any rate as necessary a part of | 
any public performance as music, actors, or 
singers. 
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The transient nature of impresario’s * sto 


in trade” is the most melancholy feature of his 
calling. in- 


separable an attribute of the fame of all who are 


. 
Evanescence would seem to be as 


in any way connected with music or the drama 
as it is of sound itself. It is the study of a life 
to acquire a practical proficiency in the playing 
of any instrument to enable the musician to take 
part in the important performances given at the 
present day. The amount of musical skill col- 
lected on these occasions is marvelous to con- 
template. Immense time, practice, pat 
and perseverance are necessary to qualify t) 

individual players and singers for one perform- 
ance of the ‘‘ Messiah.” Yet, from some cause, 
the fame of musicians seems in great measure 
restricted to the period in which they live. In- 
numerable instances might be cited to prove the 
popularity of music among the ancients, although 
its character is very difficult to determine, since 
most of the books which refer to the practice 
of the art in former ages are irrevocably lost. 
Much of the music of the last century, even, is 
fast passing into oblivion. The names of Lulli, 
Porpora, Lawes, Ives, even that of Muffat, from 
whom Handel did not hesitate to borrow entire 
movements, and many other popular men of 
their day, are entirely unknown to the pres 

generation. Handel’s Italian Operas and oth 
er dramatic compositions are now forgotten; 
while his oratorios, which were almost unheed 
ed during the composer's lifetime, are th 

works on which his posthumous fame depends: 


ience, 


| a proof of the influence of time upon dramatic 


compositions, and of the comparative immunity 
of sacred music from that influence. 

If such be the case with the composers who 
leave behind them tangible evidence of their ex 
istence, how much more so is it with singers ? 
Who, except the learned in antiquarian lore, 
can tell us with any historical accuracy of the 
once renowned Madame Maupin, as remarkable 
for her fighting propensities as for her extraor- 
dinary vocal powers? And yet, if the state- 
ments of one historian can be relied on, she did 


more to achieve immortal fame than any other 


vocalist ever attempfed. At a more recent pe- 
riod two vocalists, Madame Faustina and Ma 
dame Cuzzoni, by their rivalry and the ardor 
of their partisans, occasioned serious public dis- 
And Farinellj! a gifted singer, an 
Does the present gener- 


sensions. 
accomplished artist! 


ape" ge" : 
ation care to know whether Farinelli was popu- 


lar in England in 1720, and that he was one of 
the most remarkable men of the period ? 

On the other hand, composers of the more 
modern school have produced works which are 
beyond comparison superior to any of the secu- 
lar compositions of the older writers, and it is 


|indeed difficult to imagine any revolution in 


taste which would cause the grand productions 
of Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven to fall 
into neglect. But it should be remembered 
that Gliick and Piccini, the very founders of the 
modern German and Italian schools—those men 
in whose footsteps all their successors have fol 





ciciissittihimiabaliaiiaglia 
lowed, the models 
Beethoven studied—have already afforded a 
striking instance of the apparently immutable 
No lyr- 
ical compositions ever excited so much public 
interest as those of Gliick and Piccini in every 
European capital during the latter part of the 
last century. In Paris they were upheld in an- 
tagonism to each other by their supporters with 
such earnestness that in 1774 the diversity of 
opinion between the Gliickists and the Piccinists 
separated families, and occasioned serious dis- 
putes at court. Now, however, their music 
has been as completely superseded by that of 


fate of all composers and their works. 


more modern writers as that of the old school 
was by their own. Every period, in fact, seems 
to require its particular style of music just as 
much as its particular style of costume. Both 
are influenced by the spirit of the age, strict at- 
tention to which ‘‘ spirit” it is indispensable for 
every enterprising impresario to pay, if he would 
not suffer for one of the two errors the public 
never pardons—being either behind or before 
his time. 

The English Government takes no interest 
in theatrical or musical enterprise. A manager 
can conduct his own affairs as he pleases, pro- 
vided he gets a license, which costs but a few 
shillings a month. On the Continent, however, 
it is quite different. There the manager, in 
consideration of a sum of money from the state 
in which his theatre or opera-house is situated, 
has to submit to the control of a superior au- 
thority. The Grand Opera in Paris, for in- 
stance, is carried on by an impresario who is 
made to deposit in cash the sum of $100,000 
as caution money, against which he receives 
from the French Government $160,000 an- 
nually, to which the Emperor adds $20,000, 
making $180,000 in all. The example of the 
Emperor is followed by most of the nobility, 
who subscribe to the theatres. The French 
manager has the use of the theatre gratis, 
but is made to sign a cahier des charges con- 
taining the conditions imposed upon him, which 
considerably reduce the value of the annual 
He is obliged to grant pensions to 
the artists after a term of service; he has to 
produce an entirely new opera in five acts ev- 
ery year, new ballets as well, and he undertakes 
to keep the theatre open all the year round. 
The outlay upon a new work at the Grand 
Opera is rarely less than $25,000, and that sum 
is often exceeded ; all the scenery, dresses, and 
material furnished by the manager remain the 
property of Government. A Commissaire Im- 
périal is appointed to watch the impresario, 
and to see the conditions properly carried out, 
the artists paid, ete. 
being given that such is the case, the manager 


subsidy. 
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from which Mozart and! beer’s “ Africaine.” 
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All the other imperial 
theatres in Paris are let upon nearly the same 
system ; the subsidies granted them are smaller, 
and the managers have in most cases to pay 
rent. At the Opéra Comique the manager is 
allowed $50,000; he has to produce fourteen 
original acts in the course of twelve months, no 
translations may be given, and the theatre is 
to be kept open throughout the year. All re- 
ceipts are subject to the tax of eleven per cent., 
known as the droits des pauvres, as well as that 
of ten per cent. for author’s rights. From the 
Grand Opera the author and the composer re- 
ceive the fixed sum of $100 a night between 
them, independently of the amount of the re- 
ceipts. The French provincial theatres in all 
the larger towns are allowed subsidies from 
their respective municipalities, and the man- 
agers have to subscribe to similar conditions to 
those stipulated for in Paris. In Brussels the 
Théatre de la Monnaie is let on the same plan, 
In Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg the prin- 
cipal theatres are managed at the expense of 
Government, and any deficit in the yearly ac- 
counts (which always occurs) is made up out of 
the Caisse particuliére of the king or emperor. 

‘he managers are paid for their services, 
and a hard time they have of it, what with 
serving their royal masters and conciliating the 
many interests with which they are brought 
into conflict. 

The restraint put upon an impresario in Italy 


,renders his position still more irksome than 


On satisfactory evidence | 


receives his subsidy monthly, and his caution | 


money is returned to him at the expiration of 
his agreement. 
Grand Opera House is about 12,000 francs, or 
$2400, which sum was taken nightly for the 


first one hundred representations of Meyer- | 


The maximum receipt of the 


in France. The Scala and Canobbiana the- 
atres in Milan are subsidized, and given free to 
some impresario who will undertake their man- 
agement upon the terms required by Govern- 
ment. These terms are most humiliating, and 
it is surprising that any one with any money and 
self-respect will risk the one and renounce the 
other in such a hazardous undertaking. The 
manager has to submit his plans, names of the 
artists engaged, and the operas he proposes to 
produce, to a Committee of Management ap- 
pointed by the State, six manths before the 
commencement of the performances, Should 
he fail to do so, the Committee have power to 
make arrangements, for which the impresario 
is held responsible. The year is divided into 
three seasons, during each of which certain new 
operas have to be given. It is expressly stipu- 
lated that the chorus shall not be less than 
forty, the orchestra seventy-eight, and the Bal- 
let Corps fifty in number. Government in- 
spectors are appointed to superintend almost 
every department of the establishment. Nu- 
merous arbitrary stipulations are set forth in an 
important-looking document, enough from its 
very appearance to frighten any ordinary im- 
presario, and deter him from grappling with it. 
Nevertheless, there are several competitors for 


| the contract, which is given to the candidate 


who undertakes to carry out the conditions at 
the least expense to Government. As in the 
French system, the manager has to deposit a 
sum of money, as a substantial guarantee that 
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the artists will be paid, and all the conditions | 
fulfilled. There are minor theatres both in 
France and Italy which are not supported by | 
Government, and which are carried on by pri- 
yate hands. But in France the State reserves 
to itself the right of inspecting the accounts of 
all places of amusement, for the purpose of tax- 
ation. 

According to the dramatic records for 1867 
there are in Europe 1584 theatres, of which | 
France has 337, Italy 346, and Great Britain 
150. Although many complaints have been 
made of the apathy of the English government 
in matters connected with music and the stage, 
nevertheless a theatre in London is generally 
good paying property. | 

In every part of Europe the earliest dramatic 
entertainments were of a religious kind, and 
were called Miracles or Mysteries, from their 
subjects being the miracles of saints or taken 
from parts of Holy Writ. They were devised | 
and represented by the monks, whose object 
was by practical illustration to familiarize the 
people with the different events mentioned in 
the Bible. It was with this intention, doubt- 
less, that the monks turned impresarios, and 
endeavored to counteract the debasing influence 
of the profane mummeries performed by jug- 
glers, minstrels, and buffoons at the great trade 
fairs of the Middle Ages. The first ‘* Miracle 
Play” of which there is any reliable account 
was given in the year 1110, and is known as 
having been written by Geoffrey, afterward 
Abbot of St. Albans. It is called ** Saint Cath- 
erine,” and was acted in the Abbey of Dun- 
stable. It was perhaps the first spectacle of 
the kind witnessed in England. 

As learning increased and was more widely 
disseminated the example of the monks was 
followed by schools and universities which were 
founded on the monastic plan. In course of 
time the trading companies commenced per- 
forming miracle plays. Of the early Scriptural 
representations the most remarkable collection 
is that known as the “Chester Mysteries,” 
which were exhibited at Chester in the year | 
1327, at the expense of the different guilds of 
that city. The first piece that looks like a 
regular comedy, and which is neither Mystery 
nor Morality,” was ‘‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” 
written by John Still (subsequently Bishop of 
Bath and Wells), and acted at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, 1566. Historical plays were un- 
doubtedly extant before that time, and pieces 
called ‘* Interludes” had been introduced. These 
latter generally represented some ludicrous in- 
cident of a familiar kind in a style of the broad- 
est farce. 

Originally plays were performed in churches 
and on Sundays. Early, however, in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, the established players of London 
began to act in temporary theatres constructed 
in the yards of inns; and about the year 1570 
one or two permanent play-houses were erect- 
ed. During the seventeenth century theatric- 
al performances took place chiefly by daylight, 


| Corchestre 
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from three to five in the afternoon. It was 
not until 1765 that Garrick, on his return from 
France, introduced the present method of illy- 
minaliug the stage by lights not visible to the 
audience, 

It is often made a reproach to the femak 


| sex of the days of old that they frequented the- 


atres when the language of the stage was unfit 
for ears polite. The dialogue of ancient com- 
edies was unquestionably free, and probably 
obliged the ladies of those days to wear masks 
to hide the blushes that any extravagant ex- 
pression might cause to rise. Hence the eus- 
tom of our fair ancestors concealing their 
faces when they went to the play. But far 
greater outrage is done to modesty by the bal- 
lets of the present day, when masks are out of 
fashion, than by any words that were uttered 
upon the stage in former times. Theatrical 
costume seems to require a censorship as much 
as, if not more than, theatrical literature. It 
is yearly becoming more licentious. Some re- 
straint ought certainly to be put upon those stage 
managers who arrange our pantomimes and oth- 
er spectacles intended especially for the amuse- 
ment of the young and of the general public. 

In Paris the system of clague exists in all 
theatres, with the honorable exception of the 
Théatre Italien. At the Grand Opera the pre- 
sent Chef de la Claque, M. David, is a man of 
importance and intelligence. He has a s 
two hundred strong under his command. \ 
cunning generalship he distributes his forces in 
batches of ten or twenty throughout the house. 
Each of these he places under the surveillance 
of trusty lieutenants—men of caution and of 
superior address. He occupies a conspicuous 
position himself, and conducts the applause 
with as much care and precision as the clef 
directs the music. It won’t do to 
encore a morgeau of which the disinterested part 
of the audience disapproves: but when there 
is a chance, and the applause has been proper- 
ly paid for in sterling coin of the realm, then 
the enthusiasm of the c/ague has no limit, and 
the success is a succes fou. In most of the the- 
atres, the c/agueurs sit together, and generally 
occupy the centre of the pit. With a little 
practical experience one can pretty well tell 
which of the artists on the stage is I'eral to- 
ward the c/ague, and which the reverse. Old 
stagers—favorites of the public—are of course 
more or less independent of what seems to be 
such an ignominious system; and sometimes 
one of the actors playing an inferior part ob- 
tains a more enthusiastic reception than the 
hero of the piece. 

On a first night the claque is an object of 


‘interest to authors, actors, singers, and mana- 


gers. The chef has long and serious interviews 


| with the impresario, at which are discussed the 


different ‘‘ points” that are to be distinguished, 


| where the c/aqgue is to laugh loudly or express 
| approbation by an encouraging bravo. 


Au- 
guste, David's predecessor at the Opera, insist- 
ed upon all first nights confided to his care be- 
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ing sustained & la crescendo. He used to ae 
clare it would never do to exhaust the influ- 
ence of his efforts upon the first and second 

ts; but that as the piece progressed so should 
the excitement of the claqgue increase, until the 
last act ended in the mad enthusiasm of his 


myrmidons. 

Free admission is given to ti members of the * 
claque, the tickets being handed to the chef, pe 
disposes of them as he likes. Some he sells a 
half-price ; others he gives to well-known hz aie 


Dr. Veron, a very able, enterprising impre- 
sario, defended the system of claque as being 
necessary to encourage and animate those who 
appear before the public; but it certainly seems 
a contemptible institution, as it is sometimes 
employed as a means of deceiving even the im- 
presario himself. 

Artists belonging to the imperial theatres, 
both in France and Germany, are entitled to a 
pension efter a certain term of service. But 
in Ital: performers work harder and are more 
poorly paid than perhaps in any other country. 
Moreover, they are there exposed to the tor- 
ments of a petty press, which levies black-mail 
upon them to an incredible extent. Theatrical 
and musical journals abound in the principal 
towns, and are to be met with in every village 
that can boast of a theatre. They are as rank 
in their profusion as weeds in a neglected gar- 
den. ‘Their means of insuring a circulation is, 
perhaps, peculiar to themselves. Artists re- 
ceive a volley of paper missiles, to which—if 
from ignorance or carelessness they neglect to 

eturn them—they are considered as 
ers, and held accountable to pay. Débutants 


subscrib- 


are the objects of solicitous attention. An an- 


ecdote is related of a young tenor, with a fine 
voice but an empty purse, who, being about to 
make his first appearance, and desirous of se- 
curing the good will and protection of one of 
the journals in question, called upon the editor 


to assure him of his intention of subscribing to | 
the paper whenever his resources allowed him | 
| —je chanterai.” 


to do so. He was cordially received at first, 
but the manner of the literary tyrant changed | 
perceptibly as soon as the true state of the visit- 
or’s finances became known. ‘The singer was 
earnest in his appeal, and promised faithful- 
ly that the subscription should be paid out of 
the first installment due upon his engagement. 
After a somewhat protracted interview, assur- 
ances of mutual support were interchanged. 
The début took place, and was most successful. 
It was noticed by the wily editor in the follow- 
ing cautious terms: “‘ Signor —— is an artist 
who promises much. Before recording a de- 
cided opinion as to his merits we will wait 


and see whether he fulfills our expectations.” | 
the most enterprising impresario tremble when 


There are certainly some distinguished excep- 
tions to the prevalent character of Italian the- 
atrical journalism—exceptions the more distin- 
guished for the worthlessness by which they are 
surrounded, 

A “first appearance” at any theatre, in any 
part of the world, is a serious matter for a dé- 


| its measures, ever assembled. 


See; but in Italy it is a trial of the most rig 
A first night at the Scala, in 
Milan, is proverbial for being the most severe 
ordeal that either singers or composers can en- 
counter. In no other theatre in Europe is an 
audience so difficult to please, so summary in 
The Milanese 
pride themselves on the severity of their criti 
cism, notwithstanding which the ‘** Land of 
Song” has of late y years forfeited its re puts ition 
for excellence in music and the drama, Its 
best singers and actors are rarely heard or seen 
in their native land. As soon as they have 
means to do so, they seek their fortunes in oth 


orous character. 


er countries, where they receive better pay and 
are better appreciated. The result is that the 
performances in Italy are inferior, and art gen 
erally is in a state of decadence. There are 
crowds of artists, musical and dramatic, but al 
most without exception those at all above me 
diocrity are to be met with any where but in 
Italy. 

Contracts are entered into by the artists en- 
gaged at the continental theatres, and a heavy 
fine is payable on any of the conditions of the 
engagement being broken. A story is told of 
Sophie Cruvelli when she was singing at the 
Grand Opera in Paris, that she sent to the 
manager to say she should not sing on a certain 
occasion, and would rather pay the forfeit than 
do so. During the day for the evening of which 
she was announced, the director of the theatre 
called upon her. 

** Comment, Mademoiselle, vous ne chantez 
pas ce soir?” he exclaimed, after the first greet 
ings were over. 

Non, Monsieur, je veux me reposer, et je 
payerai le dédit Apré s tout, ce n'est que mille 
francs.” 

** Mille frances, Mademoiselle, vous vous trom- 
pez, c’est dix mille francs, Lisez votre en- 
gagement.” 

The lady was completely taken aback: ‘‘ Dix 
mille francs! Cela par example est trop fort 

The salary list of any large theatre or opera 
‘house in full wor king order is a terrific docu 
ment, and presents a sliding scale of a very 
precipitate character. In an operatic under- 
taking the sopranos and tenors of course stand 
first, and where they are “stars” of any magni- 
tude, the figures opposite their names are very 
high. Then come the contralti, baritones, 
basses, seconde donne, secondi tenori, compri- 
marie (or the soprano’s ** double’), band and 
chorus (heavy items), conductor, scene-paint 
ers, dress-makers, supers, scene-shifters, gas- 
men, carpenters, box-keepers, accountants, and 
many others. This list is long enough to make 


he thinks what an army of dependents he has 
around him, and how, in addition to their sala- 


ries, he has to find money for rent, advertising, 
| authors, and other incidental expenses, out of 


the nightly receipts or his own pocket. 
In England engagements in the “ provinces’ 
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are an important source of income to all who 
make money by contributing to the amusement 
of the public. The ‘‘ provinces” are at once 
the nursery and the harvest-field of singers and 
actors. There the ambitious tragedian and the 
rising tenor go through an arduous course of 
practice before daring the erdeal of a London 
début; and there they return to be received with 
open arms, when they have acquired a reputa- 
tion in the metropolis. The provincial theatres 
compare favorably with those of London ; while 
the concert halls in Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and in other towns are probably su- 
perior to any buildings of the kind elsewhere in 
Europe. 

Twenty or thirty years ago the advent of a 
musical or dramatic London celebrity in any 


provincial town was looked forward to and | 


talked of as an event of public importance. In 
those days enterprising impresarios used to en- 
gage half a dozen singers to form a concert 
party, buy two traveling carriages to carry them 
about in, and so take them to those towns that 
were nearest to one another. But the difficul- 
ties, expense, and inconvenience attending such 
undertakings prevented any but the most saga- 
cious impresarios from adopting this plan. Now 
these early musical contractors have innumer- 
able imitators. As railways have multiplied, 
the formation of what are called Touring-par- 
ties, for the purpose of giving concerts and 
operas in the provinces, has become the busi- 
ness of many. By those who are struggling 
for distinction it is considered & great point to 
get taken up by a manager who knows all the 
depths and shoals of honor, and finds them a 
way to rise—a sure and safe one. 

To make up a touring-party requires a certain 
amount of tact and experience. The impre- 
sario must determine who are to be included in 
the party, estimate the expenses, settle upon the 
route—quite a geographical puzzle—and finally 
decide upon the programmes, if concerts are to 
be given. The latter is a perplexing task. The 
soprana sends her list of scenas, songs, and 
grand arias, omitting to mention any duets, 
trios, or quartettes. The basso suggests a trio, 
which on trial is found to contain a splendid 
solo for the bass, but very little for any other 
voice. The tenor has a pet ballad which must 
be introduced at every concert. The contralto 
objects to singing the second piece in the pro- 
gramme; the tenor, basso, and soprano are 
averse to the same position. The pianist must 
be sacrificed on the altar Number 2. Then the 
soprana consents to sing her grand scena; but, 
that being expected to make considerable effect, 
none of the party want to follow her. The 
tenor indignantly refuses; the basso feelingly 
alludes to his reputation; the contralto con- 
tends that two female voices will not sound well 
following each other. And so on through the 


Se 
must be chosen with due regard to the operas 
to be given. The principal singers will not sin; 
every aight, and where a company includes mor 
than one great attraction it is desirable to divid 
the forces, allowing the favorite tenor to sing 
alternate nights with the popular prima donna, 
and giving an occasional opera im which they 
both appear together. In order to effect this it 
is necessary to engage a double company. 

Besides the casting of the operas the impre- 
sario has to provide dresses for his party, and 
these cost him no little trouble and expense, 
Real silks and satins, costly velvets and moiré 
antiques alone satisfy the requirements of the 
queens of song. The theatrical wardrobe of 
first-rate opera-company constitute a prope 
of no little value to its owner, but of very littl 
importance in the opinion of any body else. 

Some miscellaneous extracts from the jour- 
nal of one who was connected with such tour- 
ing-parties as have been described may be read 
with intevest. The tours referred to were mad 
about three years ago. Whether the write 
was impresario, tenor, or basso is not of muc! 
importance ; suffice it to say, he was certain]; 
neither the prima donna nor contralto, 


IL—LEAVES FROM THE JOUKNAL. 

Our concert party numbered eight. TT) 
tour was made during August and September, 
The first concert was announced at Birming- 
ham, and I was requested to escort the prima 
donna to the station. The lady had arrived 
from the Continent the evening before, and had 
hardly recovered from the effects of the sea 
passage ; neither had her companions, one of 
whom she was nursing tenderly, while the other 
was being fed bysa careful attendant. The 
lady was at breakfast in her bonnet and shaw! 
when I was shown into the room. 

3on jour, Monsieur—je suis préte, comme 
vous voyez, mais c’est trés matinal n’est-ce 
pas ?” 

I replied that it was undoubtedly early to 
make a call, but that there was not much time 
to lose. 


“Je suis & vos ordres, mais mon pauvre 


| Jacko, il a été si malade la nuit, il faut absolu- 


hung “* charms’ 


entire programme, which after much consulta- 


tion is at length completed. 
In the arrangement of an operatic-tour sim- 
ilar difficulties are encouutered. The party 


ment que je le soigne, et voila Bibi qui n’a pas 
encore fini son déjefiner. Pauvre Bibi, viens 
ici.” 

‘*Pauvre Bibi” was a wretched, half-shaved 
French poodle, and Jacko nothing more nor 
less than a pet monkey that the charming so- 
prano was nursing with all the affection she 
would have lavished upon a child. 

On reaching the station the contralto was 
introduced with much ceremony to the sopra- 
no. The tenor—dressed in a very new travel- 
ing suit, with a heavy watch-chain, from which 
’ of every fanciful description, a 
white silk neck-tie fastened by a gold ring set 
with precious stones, straw-colored kid gloves, 
and the very tightest of patent leather boots— 
came up and shook hands with the lady, being 
of course saluted by Bibi and clutched at by 
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Jacko. The basso was smothered in furs, He 
had a fur coat, a fur cap, fur boots, and was in 
every way fitted out for a severe Siberian win- 
ter. 

With the luggage we had a huge case con- 
taining what one of the party — Bottesini— 
called his ‘* baby.” It was large enough to 
hold any number of babies, and was the case 
of a double bass, The impresario became anx- 
ious because the conductor and violinist had 
not arrived. Presently the violin appeared, 
carried by a most remarkable-looking little 
Italian, short in stature, of sallow complexion, 
with hair somewhat @ /a Paganini, and prodi- 
gious eyes, of which he made good use to 
give expression to every word he said—they 
rolled about like two highly polished balls of 
jet; a genius in appearance as he was in real- 
ity, for it was no other than Camillo Sivori. 

It was an awful day in Manchester, where we 
next appeared. The smoky canopy which al- 
ways covers the commercial city was thicker 
than usual, having in fact turned itself into the 
densest fog. A Manchester fog is such a fog 
as is not to be met with elsewhere. You go 
into it as you would into a mass of the blackest 
soap-suds, and seem to wallow about in it; it 
seizes you by the throat, saturates your hair, 
blinds you, chokes you, and makes you feel 
more uncomfortable than you ever did before. 
Its moister particles settle down upon the fiag- 
stones, covering them with a soupy sort of mud, 
worse to walk on than the most slippery ice. 
Gas-lamps glare at you through the fog with 
inflamed eyes; the tall warehouses loom through 
the murky air like huge phantoms—you try in 
vain to trace their outlines—they seem to melt 
into illimitable chaos, The housgs over the 
way are invisible, not because, like the Spanish 
fleet, they are out of sight, but because they 
are in the fog. All vehicles go at a foot-pace, 
and the voices of the drivers shouting to each 
other as they slowly feel their way sound like 
echoes from the world of spirits. Boys go 
about with flaring torches, reeking with pitch 
and tar; they insist on showing you the way, 
and spoiling your clothes while doing so. The | 
ladies, consequently, were excused from the 
rehearsal, and the tenor tried hard to be in- 
cluded among them. ‘The conductor was not 
much pleased with the arrangement, but had | 
to make the best of it. A rehearsal is seldom 
very amusing. When mistakes are frequent, 
when the flow of music or dialogue is interrupt- 
ed by constant repetitions, when the conduct- | 
or’s stick is heard rapping his dissatisfaction, | 
listening is a weary trial of patience. 

Apropos of rehearsals, I once gratified the | 
curiosity of a country friend, who was anxious | 
to penetrate the mysteries of the rehearsal of a | 
ballet at the Italian Opera in London. Mr. | 
Green (really his appropriate name) was amazed 
at the active exercises of the graceful coryphées | 
in their morning ‘‘ robes montantcs.” He gazed 
at them through his spectacles with an eager- 
ness akin to rudeness, and only pardonable from 

Vot. XXXVI.—No. 211.—G 


the novelty of his position, We approached 
the principal danseuse, being none other than 
Cerito. She was supporting herself against a 
side-scene—and, if I may be allowed to say it 
—was stretching her legs, working them up 
and down. I asked permission to introduce 
Mr. Green, who was close to me, 

** Charmée de faire votre connaissance,” said 
the charming artiste, still holding on to the 
side-scene and continuing her gymnastics. 

Mr. Green bowed, but said not a word. He 
was gaping with astonishment; the temptation 
to increase his surprise was too great for Cerito 
to resist—with incomparable grace she popped 
the point of her pretty little foot into Mr, 
Green’s open mouth. It was done in an in- 
stant, and, I fancy, was a caution to my friend 
not to gape in future at a ballerina. 

Our impresario at supper was in unusually 
good spirits. He gave us an account of an 
evening he had passed at Rossini’s, in Paris, 
just before the tour commenced. After de 
scribing the personal appearance of Rossini 
and his performance on the piano, the impre- 
sario continued : 

‘Seated next Rossini was an elderly lady, 
slim in figure, and somewhat wrinkled in feat- 
ure. She wore what is called a robe montanie, 
and evidently was averse to crinoline. e 
was familiarly addressed by some as Marietta, 
‘Who is that vivacious matron to whom every 
body pays so much attention ?’ 

‘**'That,’ said my friend, ‘is Madame Tag- 





| lioni,’ 


‘** Not the Taglioni—the celebrated Sylph- 
ide ?’ 

**¢ Yes, the same.’ 

**T looked again, and fancied I could just 
trace a resemblance in the elderly lady in the 
black silk dress to that portrait of a danseuse 
standing in an impossible position on one leg, 


which hangs in Mitchell’s shop in Bond Street, 


covered with the dust of ages. It was a difli- 
cult task, the portrait having a robe montante 
the very reverse of that which the lady wore 
who was before me.” 

“ Talking of Taglioni,” said one of the sup- 
per party, ‘‘do you remember that story Veron 
tells of the celebrated danseuse ?” 

“No, I can not say I do,” replis 
sario; ‘* what is it?” 

‘‘When Veron was manager of the Opera in 
Paris, Taglioni was under eng: gement to him. 
She fell ill, and declared she was quite unable 
to dance; her knee, she said, gave her the most 
exquisite pain whenever she tried to bend it, 


’ the impre- 


| Her husband consulted all the doctors in Paris. 


There was no bruise—no external appearance 
of any injury whatever, and yet the talented 
artiste was wholly unable to appear in public. 
It ended in her having to cancel her agreement 
with the manager. Some four or five years 
after Veron says he happened to pay a visit 
in St. Petersburg to Taglioni, and found a 
handsome boy of about four or five years old 
running about the room. 
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‘** Pardon, Madame,’ said Veron, ‘ mais &@ qui |—a pull and a push together—the point was 


cet enfant ?’ 

‘* « Monsieur,’ replied the lady, ‘c'est mon mal 
de genou.’” 

The campaign of the opera company was an- 
nounced to commence in Dublin. The impre- 
sario had formed a very attractive party, con- 
sisting of about fifteen well-known names, 
chosen with a due regard to the operas he 
wished to give being efficiently ‘‘cast.” In 
these tours Oroveso, Bartolo, Gubetta, Don 
Pasquale, Ferrando, Banco, Sparafucile, Don 
Bucefalo, Tristano, Duke Alfonso, Macbeth, 
and Leporello are sung in succession by the 
same artist; Adalgisa, Sonnambula, Nancy, 
Donna Elvira, and Rosina find a representative 
in the same prima donna. 

Grisi and Mario were of the party. The 
name of Giulia Grisi is the last link in the chain 
that connects the Italian opera of times gone by 
with that of the present day. 

There never was such a marvelously-toned 
bass voice as that of Lablache. Rossini, writ- 
ing an account of the first night of ‘¢ I Puritani” 
in Paris to a friend at Boulogne, naively de- 
clared it was quite unnecessary for him to say 
any thing about the duet ‘‘Suoni la tromba” 
between Lablache and Tamburini, for he was 
quite sure it must have beon heard all over the 
country. In private life Lablache was a most 
delightful companion, full of anecdote and rep- 
artee. His power of facial expression was re- 
markable. I have seen him portray a coming 
storm, every phase of a tempest, and the return 
of fine weather by the mere changes of his coun- 
tenance—Grisi sitting opposite to him at table, 
and commanding the appearance of the differ- 
ent phenomena, 


His traveling about was always a serious mat- 


ter. No ordinary vehicle was safe to hold him. 


His enormous weight rendered it necessary for | 


his servant to take about a chair and bedding 
for his especial use. It was difficult to find a 
carriage the doors of which were large enough 
for him to pass. 

On one occasion the rehearsal at her Majes- 


ty’s Theatre terminating sooner than was ex- | 
pected, and before his brougham had come to | 
fetch him, a street-cab was ordered. The | 


cabman looked alarmed when his prospective 
passenger issued from the stage-door, and 
showed the test which the vehicle had to un- 
dergo. 


** He'll never get in, Sir,” said the man, de- 


spairingly, to me, as I was shaking hands with 
Lablache, who seemed also to have his doubts 
upon the question. We approached the cab; 
the door was wide open. Sideways, frontways, 
headways, backways the prize basso tried to ef- 
fect an entry, but in vain. Without assistance 
it was impossible. ‘Two men went to the oppo- 
site side and dragged with all their force, while 
two others did their utmost to lift him in. 

*Tt’s no go,” cried the cabman; “he'll ruin 
my cab.” 

One more éffort. A long pull, a strong push 








| gained—Lablache inside, puffing and blowing 
from the exertion. But the difficulties had not 
yet come to an end. Wishing to change his 
position—he had inadvertently sat down with 
his back to the horse—he rose, the whole of his 
prodigious weight was upon the few slender 
boards forming the bottom of the cab. Imag- 
ine the horror of the cabman, the astonishment 
of Lablache, and the surprise of a large crowd 
which had been attracted by the terrible strug- 
gle that had been going on, when the boards 
gave way, and his feet and legs were seen stand- 
ing inthe road! The driver swore—Lablache 
grinned—the crowd roared. No scene in a 
pantomime was ever more ludicrous. Fortu- 
nately Lablache sustained no injury. Had the 
horse moved the consequences of the accident 
might have been serious. ‘The same process 
| of shoving and pulling, but reversed, was nec- 
|essary to extricate him. Whether greater 
| violence than at first was used or not the door 
| in this instance was torn from its hinges, and 
| the cab (previously a good-looking vehicle) now 
presented the most melancholy appearance of a 
complete wreck. The cabman uttered curses 
loud and deep, but was pacified by the assurance 
that the damage should be made good, and his 
loss of time remunerated. I do not think the 
great basso ever again attempted to ride in a 
public cab, 
Perhaps no singer ever paid so little atten- 
tion to her voice as Giulia Grisi—none whose 
great dramatic efforts were less premeditated 
and more impulsive. When the two theatres, 
| Covent Garden and Her Majesty's, were open 
| some seasons ago, I called upon a prima donna 
| of the latter house, and found her reclining upon 
a sofa, with a cold-water bandage round her 
throat. ‘ What’s the matter?” I exclaimed, 
fearing she was indisposed. ‘‘Oh! nothing,” 
was the reply, in a very low voice, ‘ but I sing 
this evening, and am making preparation.” 
On leaving this lady “in pickle,” I had occa- 
sion to-call upon Grisi. Knowing she was an- 
nounced to sing in the **‘ Huguenots” that even- 
ing, I was uncertain whether she would receive 
me. My doubts were, however, soon removed 
when I reached the house. ‘* Madame is in the 
| garden, Sir,” said the servant, as I entered, 
pointing to where he supposed his mistress to 
| be. I followed his directions, but tried in vain 
| to find the Diva, who presently came running 
out of the kitchen, excusing herself by saying 
she had a new cook, to whom she was obliged 
to give instructions. 
In no other country does a public make it- 
self so completely at home in a theatre as in 
| Ireland. There is no restraint. They sing, 
| they converse; and their witty remarks, when 
| not too personal, are amusing enough. Flutes 
| are brought into the gallery on which solos are 
performed, at times with great skill. A gallery- 
| singer will give an imitation of some popular 

tenor. Mr. Levey, the leader of the band, is 
| familiarly addressed as “ Lavey,” and affection- 
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ate inquiries are nightly made after his numer- 
ous pre ygeny. 


When Verdi's ‘“* Macbeth” was given for the | 


first time in Dublin, the long symphony pre- 
ceding the sleep-walking scene did not alto- 
gether please the galleries. 
darkened—every thing looked gloomy and mys- 
terious—the music being to match. The cur- 
tain rose, and the nurse and doctor were dis- 
covered seated at the door of Lady Macbeth’s 
chamber, a bottle of physic and a candle being 
on the table which was between them. Viardot 
(who was playing Lady Macbeth) was waited 
for in the most profound silence—a silence 
which was broken by a voice from the gallery 
erying out—‘* Hurry, now, Mr. Lavey, tell us, 
is it a boy or a girl ?’—an inquiry which nearly 
destroyed the effect of the whole scene by the 
commotion it created. 

The second opera at Dublin, ‘‘ La Sonnam- 
bula,” passed off much as usual, except the last 
act, when the tenor for a few seconds was in 


greater mental agony than he had ever in his 
At least so he assured us at | 


life experienced. 
supper. The cause was as follows : The French- 


man wore a wig, of which Amina was either not | 


aware, as she declared, or forgot it. In the 
last scene, when the sonnambulist awakes from 


her trance, she rushed up to Elvino, and to con- | 


vince herself of his reality passed her hands over 
his face and shoulders. It is a conventional bit 
of stage business in which all Aminas indulge. 
in this instance, however, the stage business 
was a little too effective. Amina in her ‘‘gioia,” 
and eager inquiries, “* Sei tu?” ‘* Ah, m’abbraccia, 
Elvino I’ put her hands upon Elvino’s head, and 
drew his wig down over his eyes. He turned 
instinctively from the audience to settle him- 
self, and although the house took no notice of 
the accident it made him so unwell that he felt 
even worse, he said, than when at sea. It might 
have been a serious matter for the débutant, as 
the galleries would assuredly not have forgotten 
the point whenever he appeared before them. 
A singular incident occurred in the Cork 
theatre during a performance of ‘‘ Norma.” 
Cruvelli was the prima donna. It was a mat- 
ter of difficulty to find two children to represent 
Norma’s offspring. At length the carpenter of 
the theatre volunteered his two little daughters 
to perform the important parts. Their mother 
accordingly brought them to the theatre. 
were dressed, and instructed how to conduct 
themselves upon the stage. Before the com- 


mencement of the second act they were placed | 


upon the couch in Norma’s dwelling—a railway 
rug, I remember, doing service for the skins of 
wild animals on which Norma is supposed to re- 
cline. Their parents talked to them long -and 
seriously, petted and threatened them, to insure 
their proper behavior. There they lay in fear 
and trembling as the curtain drew up. The 
number of people in the house, the glare of the 
gas lamps, the applause and shouting of the 
audience, alarmed them. 
ther at the side-scenes enforced obedience to the 


The theatre was | 


They | 


The mother and fa- | 
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commands already given by the most expressive 
gestures. The band played loudly, and Norma 
advanced to the foot-lights, giving vent to her 
feelings in a violent recitative. Dagger in hand, 
| she then rushed up to the couch. This proved 
too much for the children, already nearly fright- 
ened to death. They gave a shriek, tumbled 
off the couch, and toddled, as fast as their little 
legs could carry them, off the stage into their 
mother’s arms. Cruvelli sat down for a few 
minutes on the railway rug to recover herself 
from the effect which the crisis had produced 
on her and the audience. 

Our Diva had the children brought to her 
dressing-room, and insured their good conduct 
by words of kindness and handfuls of sugar- 
plums, the latter a still more efficacious means. 

“ What is to be seen at Crewe ?” asked Donna 
Giulia, addressing the impresario. 

**Not much, I think,” he replied. ‘*‘I_ be- 
lieve the railway station is the chief attraction.” 

“Let us go and see if there are any shops; 
I want to buy something for the children.” 

This, indeed, was Donna Giulia’s first thought 
upon arriving any where. I often wondered 
what became of all the dresses, toys, and nick- 
nacks that were sent home from every town we 
visited during the tour. Making parchases, 
and correspondence either by letter or telegraph 
| —very often both on the same day—seemed to 
be the only thougit of the affectionate prima 
| donna. If any thing prevented her receiving 
news from home the effect of the delay was 
immediately apparent—she became silent and 
thoughtful; if, on the other hand, more letters 
than were expected arrived, her spirits were 


raised in consequence, and she was the life and 
soul of the party. 

Grisi never failed to appear when she was 
| announced, unless really prevented by serious 
| indisposition; no singer was ever so loyal in 
her allegiance to the public, although she took 
| delight in frightening an impresario now and 
| then. It is an innocent amusement often in- 
| dulged in by prine donne. When in Vienna a 
few years ago I met one of the principal ar- 
tistes of the Karntherthor Opera-house, who told 
me she had sent word to the theatre that she 
| should not sing that evening. 

**Not sing!” I exclaimed. ‘‘But you are 
announced, and will not surely disappoint us?” 

“No, I will not disappoint you,” replied the 
| fair tantalizer, “only let Mein Herr Direktor 
| think so; half an hour’s ‘ bauchzwicken’ will do 
him no harm.” 
| And so itis. An unfortunate impresario is 
| sometimes made to suffer mortal agony from 
| pure love of mischief on the part of his torment- 
| ors, who, after all, rarely do him serious injury. 
| The termination of our tour was celebrated 

by a grand dinner. The “happy family” who 

| had traveled in such pleasant companionship 
| separated to be scattered over the world; and 
the impresario could finally congratulate him- 
self on the complete success of his carefully- 
| laid plans. 
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A BOWL OF BROTH. 
— Baby! was just a week old, and 


as well as could be, said its father, Dr; 
Lamar, sitting by my bedside, dandling tha 
little soft, furry, velvety, cushioning thing in) 
his two great hands, and looking—vainly, he/ 
declared !—for a place big enough to kiss. 
**But as to me, that was another matter ;” 
and he put the baby back into its little warm 
nest in my bosom, and sat looking at me with 
all a husband’s tenderness and a physician’s 
care. 
“*Tf you'd only get up a little appetite, dear,” 
he said, ‘we'd soon have you up and around 
again. But you never would eat what is prop- 
er for sick people, you know; you remember 
telling me that in a very early stage of our ac- 
quaintance—do you, Mrs. Lamar?” He smiled 
down at me, his dear, homely face bright with 
mingled amusement and tenderness s, and went 
on in a half-bantering, half-loving way: ‘I 


same stimulant for a morbid appetite that | 





was busy making the broth, and papa was off 
taking care of his sick people, I just turned 


and told her all the story of the original bow] 
of broth. 


I began at the very beginning and told her 
how her grandpapa, who would have been so 
proud of her and would have trotted her to 
Boston on his boot, and showed her the little 
blacksmith in his watch, and made his broad 
shoulders a throne for her little majesty, had 
died, alas! a long, long time ago, when her 
mother herself was not much more than a 
baby; and how her grandmother, who would 
have knit her little soft lamb’s-wool soe ks, and 
nursed her on her nice broad lap, and peeped 
at her through her spectacles, had followed very 
soon the husband without whom she could not 
live. 

** They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 





that was all the comfort left to poor little me, 


don’t know any thing better than to try the | and in their death they were not divided.” And 
| 
ls 


proved so effectual once before. Don’t you 
think you could eat some chicken- broth if I 
brought it to you in our bowl, my dear? 


in my cold and lonely life afterward at the 
house of my guardian. For it was cold and 
lonely, though they did not mean to be unkind 


I could not answer him, for my eyes were full ‘tome. But there was no one to give me kisses 


of tears, and my voice would not have been | 
steady—I was w reak and nervous still!—but I | 
smiled up at him through the tears and he | 
stooped and kissed them away, and said, with 
a little break in his own cheery voice: 

* Ah! I thought so; I thought that would 
tickle that captious little palate of yours. Very 
well then; out I go to see some people who are | 
worse off still than you, little mother! and on | 
the way I'll just ask Annie to rummage down 
the enchanted bowl from the top shelf in the 
china closet, where you keep it hidden away ; 
and I'll stop at market and send up a wee bit | 
of a chicken as tender as your own little chicka- 
dudu there; and at twelve o'clock precisely, 
Madam, your humble servant will be here to 
administer the dose in person, as once before, 
vou remember; and I’ve no doubt we will find | 
magic in the cup nowasthen. So good-by and | 
take care of yourself and the petite pou/et, and | 
God bless you both, my treasures!” 

With another long kiss he was gone, and I— | 
I just tucked Baby up to my cheek, and neck, | 
and lips, and cried like a baby myself until the | 
little morsel actually opened its tiny winking 
eyes and stared at me in dignified wonder and 
inquiry as to the cause of my disturbing her | 
placid reverie, and what meant all this fuss | 
about a bowl of broth. 

**Only a week old?” 

Well, what of that? Every body's baby may 
not be capable of expressing surprise or curi- 
osity by a look at that age; but mine did, I am 
positive. And though there really wasn’t much 
to tell, I felt it was hardly fair to rouse Baby’s | 
interest without gratifying it; and, besides, I | 
was gure she would understand and sympathize | 
in all the mingled feelings the mention of that | 





| 
| 
| 


from the heart as well as from the HPs as my 
| mother had given them to me, and as I stopped 
just there to give them to my astonished and 
half-frightened Baby. No one to joy in my 
joy or grieve in my griefs; to be proud of 
me, to plan for me, to live in me, as a loving 
parent does in a child—as I felt with a thrill J 
should in mine, the little blue-eyed darling! 
No one to miss me much when I went off to a 
far-away boarding-school, or to be sorry that I 
was not coming back, perhaps in years and 
years, but was to stay there as a teacher, to 
pay for what I should be taught myself. 

Ah, it was a long, dreary journey, Baby, I 
said, th: at journey to school, taken all alone, 
without even a pleasant memory or a bright 
|hope to keep me company. And I was so 
| frightened—as frightened as you would be, 
Baby! for I had never seen one any more than 
you—at the great locomotive monster, with its 
nostrils breathing out fire, and belching forth 
thick clouds of black smoke. And when the 
horrible creature began to tremble, and pant, 
and snort, and sprang away, uttering its wild, 
fierce scream, I jumped from my seat in uncon- 


| trollable terror, and sank back again over- 


whelmed with shame at the amused look of 
the more experienced travelers. The first 
hour or two of that mad, galloping, clattering 
speed was a positive horror to me; for I 
thought every moment it must be hurrying us 
on to inevitable destruction. And then after I 
got used to it, it tired me so, and I fell into an 
unresting sleep, to awake to the still drearier 
ending of a dreary journey, for it left me more 
alone than ever, amidst a crowd of careless and 
curious strangers. 

There was another and a longer ordeal for 


old china bowl brought up. So while nurse 


Baby’s little rose-leaf face to mine on the pillow 
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sur poor little mother, Baby. Every thing 
was so distracting at first in that great, noisy 
school. The bells were ringing all day long, 
for what I did not know—pianos jangling, class- 
es tramping up and down the long halls, moni 
tors and teachers issuing innumerable and in- 
comprehensible orders—the ‘‘ old scholars” find- 
ing rare sport in the bewilderment of the new 
and innocent ones; and no one taking me by 
the hand and kindly helping me to unravel the 
skein that seemed a hopeless tangle. 

That's the way of the world, you'll find, Baby 
dear; and, perhaps, it is the best in the end, 
for it makes us rely on ourselves. I was a mis- 
erable, nervous, sensitive little coward, I know; 
but I must have had some patience and perse- 
verance, for I kept up my courage, and looked, 
and listened, and imitated ; and, by-and-by, the 
rough places began to grow smooth; the old 
girls ‘idn’t laugh at me any longer for disre- 
garding the bells, for I knew now what each 
brazen summons meant, and the teachers took | 
trouble to explain things to me when they saw 
how ready and willing a learner I was. 

For my guardian had coldly told me, Baby, 
that I was to be the “‘artificer of my own for- 
tune,” which I knew meant that I must take 
care of myself through life. So I set myself 
very steadily to the work; and though I was 
tired sometimes, and—I was going to say home- 
sick, but I don’t mean that, for you know I had 
no home to be sick for—but hungry-hearted, and 
sad at my own loneness in the world; still I 
worked so hard, and kept so busy, that I kept 
almost happy too, And if my heart, and my 
stomach, too, sometimes, Baby, when the po- 
tatoes were smoked or the bread sour, went 
fasting, my brain was full; my thoughts and 
attention were kept closely occupied; and if 
there was still no one to give me good-night 
kisses, I was, at least, too full of to-morrow’s 
lessons to lie awake and cry with longing for 
them as often as I used to at my guardian’s 
house. 

Here, I aver, the Baby put up her little puck4 
ering wrinkled mouth to kiss me in compensa- 
tion, and, having nearly devoured her little vel- 
vety morsel of a face, I went on, much refreshed, 
with my story. 

Being so impressed with the importance of 
doing all I could, I kept on, as I told you, stead- 
ily at my work, and the years passed by quietly 
and monotonously enough, but not unhappily, 
until I grew to be a “ great girl,” as they called | 
the Seniors, though you know, Baby, what a lit- 
tle bit of a mother I am now, don’t you? The 
last school-term for my class came and ended ; 
the grand final ordeal was passed; the white 
graduating-dress was made and worn, and the | 
blue-ribboned diploma was placed in my hand. | 
It was with a frightened and apprehensive look 
that I regarded it, Baby, instead of the proud 
and satisfied glance with which most of my | 
companions surveyed it; for, while it was to 
us all a badge of honor worthily earned, it was | 
to them a token of freedom from labor, a sort 





| 


of passport beyond the confines of school-gir! 
dom into the great outer world. But to me it 

was a sign of servitude far more irksome than 
that through which I had just passed, a sort ot 

indentures of an apprenticeship to the weariest 
trade on earth. For at the close of the inter- 
vening vacation I was to exchange my role ot 

pupil for that of teacher; my girlish ringlets 
were to be imprisoned with a “ grown-ap” comb : 

my dress, my manners, my whole self, were to 
be womanized; and I was such a goose, Baby, 

such a sensitive, nervous, cowardly little thing, 
that I dreaded the change unutterably. 

It was so much easier to learn than to teach, 
so much pleasanter to obey than to command. 
and I never could learn to be dignified and state 
ly—you will have to get that from your papa, 
dear—but loved to sit on low seats, with m 
head nestled against some kind knee, and even 
in the Senior Class was called the ‘ blue-eyed 
baby.” 

So you may know how I dreaded to assume 
the state and the responsibility of a teacher in 
that great school. But there was no help for 
it; and as there was a debt to be paid I was 
glad that I was able to pay it. So I lengthened 
my dresses and my steps, and put up my curls 
and my childhood together, took my seat at the 
teacher’s desk in the very class-room where I 
had so long occupied a scholar’s bench, and pre- 
pared to act my new part as well as I could. 

** Quite well enough,” said the lady Princi- 
pal, encouragingly, and that was a comfort; but 
I didn’t like it, Baby, for all that. It didn’t 
suit me; I had lived so much to myself, and I] 
felt so keenly my loneness in the world, that 
I seemed to have no aftinity with the care-free, 
thoughtless, and independent young misses ove! 
whom I was placed in charge. Indeed, I think, 
though I suppose you will wonder at my con 
fessing it, that I was positively afraid of them. 
School-girls, for the most part, are such a self- 
satisfied class of society. ‘They set the fashion 
in waterfalls and hats, in crinoline and neck-ties ; 
they are immensely dissipated as to operas and 
balls, and are really puzzled to choose among 
their hosts of attendants. ‘They converse loud 
and flippantly on any and every subject, and are 
never at fault for an answer, except to a ques- 
tion in their lessons; they have a contempt for 
any thing “‘slow” or ‘‘old fogyish;” and that 
teacher must possess rare qualities indeed who 
manages to win and keep their respect, unless 
she be as careful as their empty-headed little 
selves to adjust their hair and their dress to 
every caprice of fashion, have at least a suspi- 


| cion of an engagement, and contrive to get an 


invitation out once in a while. 

You will think your mother foolishly warm, 
perhaps, Baby; but she suffered so much from 
the slights and assumptions of those terribly 
self-possessed young ladies that she’ll take pre- 
cious good care you have not forgotten how to 
blush by the time you are fifteen, and do not 
think yourself wiser than your teachers at ten. 
No indeed, you little tender soft thing, if she 
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has to wrap you up in cotton wool and keep 
you in a glass case all your life, the bloom shall 
never leave the peach, nor the dew-drop the 
rose, while you are her little treasure, and she 
has the charge of you! 

But there, darling, you needn't look so fright- 
ened, and pucker up those little lips into a rose- 
bud; I didn’t mean to squeeze you so hard, and 
I sha’n’t bring you up for a nun; [I shall only 
try to keep safe in your breast the precious 
pearls of modesty and meekness; and now 
don’t wrinkle up your face any more, for I real- 
ly must get on with my story, or the china bowl 
will come to me before I get to it. 

Well, I was telling you what agonies I un- 
‘erwent that first term because my hair was so 
curly it would not stay put up in womanish fash- 
ion, and because I was such a dumpling that 
my scholars would persist in being taller than I 
was. It seemed to me that they patronized me 
when they had given over rebelling against me ; 
and I was such a sensitive little goose that I 
actually went in tears to the Principal, one day, 
and told her I was convinced I could never be 
a teacher, and wouldn’t she let me pay off my 
debt to her b& looking over the linen and mend- 
ing the stockings. No slight job, every week, I 
can tell you, for a hundred heedless girls. She 
laughed at me and scolded me both; advised | 
me to borrow a little self-complacency from 
some of my pupils, who had plenty to spare, 
and dismissed me, comforted by the assurance 
that she considered my class as well governed 
and taught as any in school. I knew very well 
there was no teacher who worked more faith- | 
fully ; and, self-distrustful as I was, [ could not 
but see evidences of improvement in my schol- 
ars; but, as I told you before, it was hard work. 
I never entered my class-room in the morning 
without a nervous tremor, nor left it in the 
afternoon without a sinking feeling of almost 
utter exhaustion. As the end of the term ap- 
proached it grew worse. Preparations for ex- 
amination were diligently instituted ; the teach- 
ers were in a fever of apprehension lest their 
pupils should not do them credit; poor things! 
they knew their daily bread depended in great 
measure upon the will of those careless, irre- 
sponsible creatures, to do or not to do justice to 
their teaching. The girls themselves had got 
worked up into an enthusiasm about their les- 
sons almost approximating to that which they 
felt about their examination-dresses; and the 

great school, during these warm, fine days, re- 
sembled a mighty hive, in which there were but | 
few drones. 
As for me, I was in a suppressed fever all the | 
time. I worked incessantly from morning to | 
night, scarcely taking time for food, sleep, or 
exercise. Almost every hour not required by 
my regular duties was devoted to the assistance | 
of some dull or indolent pupil, who, roused by | 
the general excitement, was endeavoring to make 
up for past deficiencies. And, meanwhile, the 
days grew warmer and brighter; the Seminary 
grounds blossomed like the rose, the skies were 


blue, the hills were green, and the woods at 
their summits oh! so cool and shadowy! J] 
used to long sometimes, with a longing that 
could not be uttered, to escape just for one day 
from all this heated, unnatural brain-life: to 
rush away from books and bells, from pupils 
and teachers, and hiding myself in some dark, 
mossy nook, forget the jingle of pianos in the 
songs of birds, cool my fevered temples in the 
clear running brook, and lying at ease on velvet 
turf once more realize the almost forgotten bless- 
ings of.solitude, silence, and rest. 

But that was simply a wild dream of th 
overtasked and famished senses, utterly fanci- 
ful and unattainable to a boarding-school teach- 
er in the last half of the term; aud I had not 
much time to indulge even the longing in my 
hurried and breathless life. It was my *‘ first 
appearance” in the role of teacher; I must ac- 
quit myself creditably through my class. This 
feeling was the good that spurred me on through 
all my waking and some of my sleeping hours; 
and though in my heart I felt it was all a wrong 
and false system; that ‘‘ flowers of learning” 
forced by such hot-bed culture would soon per- 
ish, while the injury done to mind and body in 
the forcing process would perhaps live forever ; 
still I was but a part of the great machinery 
that turned our human mill, and I could not 
choose but revolve with the rest. Only one 
other thing is sure and certain, which I'll tell 
you just here, Baby; you will never go, while 
I live, to such a great Pangandrum of a schoo! 
as that! 

Well, it went on in this way, day after day, 
and now the last month had come, and all ow 
efforts were redoubled. But the end was near- 
er at hand for me than I thought. How well 
{ remember the very last time I met my class— 
as pupils, at least! It was at night—after eight 
o’clock of a burning July evening. ‘The girls 
had had an unusually difficult lesson in Geometry 
that day; and, by-the-way, Baby, I don't care 
in the least if you never see a Legendre! They 
had failed, and I had told them they must re- 
cite it again after tea—I had not a leisure mo- 
ment before. They were quite willing to do 
this, and eight o’clock found us all assembled 
in the great school-room—the girls at one end, 
ranged in rows before the blackboards, and I, 
at the Principal’s own desk at the other ex- 
tremity, as far apart as possible, for the prac- 
ticing of our voices for the dread Examination. 

I remember well what a strange, almost weird 
scene it was; the vast hall, all in shadow but 
for the pale flickering light of the candles which 
each girl had brought from her bedroom, and 
which served to illuminate sufficiently for their 
purposes the blackboards on which they were 
drawing dead white lines that looked like cab- 
alistic signs; the dark shapes of desks and 
forms looming up in the central blackness ; the 
silence and the close-heated smell; and the 
ghostly pallor of each girl’s anxious face as she 
waited for the questions which were to test 
again her hard-earned knowledge. 
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I remember beginning the lesson, asking 
questions mechanically, and listening in a be- 
wildered and uncomprehending sort of way as 
one after another recited and took her seat with a 
long-drawn breath of relief. I remember being 
conscious all the time of a trembling in my limbs, 
and a racking pain in my temples; it seemed as 
if something were being wound up with a screw 
in my head, and the noise of the screwing pre- 
vented my hearing distinctly what the girls 
were saying. I was about to bid them wait a 
moment till it should be done, when all of a 
sudden it gave a tight, final snap, with a jerk 
that made me lose my balance. I was con- 
scious of throwing my arms out in vain to keep 
from falling, and then I knew no more. I had 
fainted dead away. 

I Jay for long hours in that deep swoon, and 
it was far past midnight when I seemed, as 
in a dream, to hear strange voices near me, 
and opened my eyes slowly and heavily to look 
about me. I was in my own room, on my own 
bed; by my side sat the lady Principal, with a 
troubled and anxious look upon her face, and 
at the foot stood looming up, like a gigantic 
shadow in the half-lit da” iess, the ugliest 
man, Baby, I thought [had ver seen, It was 
not only his rugged and homely face, all full 
of deep and harsh lines, nor his great bearded 
mouth and shaggy protruding brows, nor yet 
his long, wild-looking, iron-gray hair: these 
were frightful enough, but it was the expression 
of his countenance that really terrified me. 
His stern, deep-set eyes fastened first upon my 
face, and then upon the Principal's, as though 
he suspected the cause of my illness, and felt a 
physician’s indignation at such foolish tamper- 
ing with health; and altogether his whole as- 
pect was so unpleasant that I shut my eyes in 





horror, and drew the bed-clothes hastily over 
my face. 

**Humph!” he grunted out in a tone harsh 
enough, but full of relief: “not a bad sign that 
—she isn’t gone yet.” And then he began 
giving directions to the Principal, while I lay 
trembling under the coverlet with the thought 
that I had been near death, perhaps was still 
in danger of dying. Of course I did not want 
to die; I was young, and life was sweet, even 
though it was rather barren and empty; be- 
sides, I knew I was not fit to die, and I had 
been brought up to dread the grave and the 
judgment. And yet, Baby darling, I was so 
tired, my body was so full of pain, and my heart 
so hungry for love now in my suffering; it 
seemed as if it would be so sweet if I could 
only go right up to heaven, and be gathered in 
my mother’s arms, as you are now in mine, 
precious, and nursed upon her bosom, that I 
did not care much after all whether I lived or 
died, and felt a dull, sluggish indifference to 
every thing creeping over and benumbing me. 

I fell off soon into a heavy, lethargic slumber, 
and awoke next morning to find the July sun 


streaming fiercely into my unshaded window, to | 


hear the disturbing jangle of a dozen pianos, 





the everlasting ding-dong of bells, the tramp, 
tramp of changing classes, the whole unend- 
ing and inevitable grinding, and clanking, and 
droning, and buzzing of the great machine 
again working in full power, despite the absence 
of one poor little crank, and to feel as if my 
whole body was being consumed in a slow fire. 

The fever had got hold of me now without 
any doubt, and I could not tell you, Baby, if I 
would, and I would not if I could, all the sufter- 
ings of the next dreadful weeks. ‘The terrible 
pulse, pulse, throb, throb of my brain seemed 
never to cease; the intolerable pain in my back 
changed only from dull to sharp; I was con- 
sumed with a quenchless thirst, and devoured by 
a hopeless longing. Every body was kind to 
me, you know, and felt sorry for me, and teach 
ers and scholars, and soon the lady Principal 
herself, took it in turn to sit up with me; but 
they were hurried and preoccupied with their 
own pressing work; and besides, though they 
liked me well enough and pitied my sufferings, 
they did not ove me, and oh, Baby, that was 
what I craved in my agony, a kiss from the 
heart ! 

One who was with me much in those days 
said I used to rave in my delirium about my 
mother, and beg to be taken on her lap and 
loved, and he used to feel sorry for me—I 
seemed so alone in the world—and wish more 
than he had ever wished it about a patient be- 
fore, that he could relieve me from this fierce 
suffering that tortured mind as well as body, 
and see me begin to get well again, This was 
the doctor, of course, though you may wonder 
at it, Baby; the great, ugly, harsh-looking doc- 
tor. Ihad got used to him now, for he came 
to see me twice, and sometimes three times a 
day, when the fever burned hottest, and though 
his face was just as rugged, and his form as un- 
gainly as ever, I did not fear him so much, for 
even while he was scolding about the cause of 
my illness, about the noise, and the heat, and 
the lack of regular attendance, he would touch 
my pulse as gently as if I had been a baby, and 
many a time lifted my tired head, and beat up 
the pillows, and laid it back as tenderly as my 
mother could have done; and once, when the 
tears gathered in my hot, dry eyes at his kind- 
ness, and crept down my cheeks, he took out 
his handkerchief, a great, soft silk one, and 
wiped them softly away, and muttered, ‘‘ Poor 
child, poor child!” so pityingly that, although 
he hurried away before I could thank him, I 
felt very grateful, and after that never minded 
his shaggy eyebrows and his harsh face half so 
much again. 

I remember one night especially, Baby, when 
he was strangely kind to your poor little sick 
and Jonely mother. It had been one of my 
worst days; indeed it was a terrible day to evy- 
ery body; the heavens seemed one great bra- 
zen furnace in which the sun burned fierce, a 
quenchless fire; the earth was parched, th 
leaves scorched and withered; not a breath of 
air was stirring, and the heat seemed to press 
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down on one’s brain like the red-hot helmet of 
the Inquisition. 
irritale with suffering, and as for me, I was 
wild with delirium all day long. 
searcely left me, for he saw the crisis was at 

hand, and besides, no one else could calm me 

when my ravings grew too wild; so he staid 

patiently in my little oven of a room all through 

the long burning afternoon, and only when the 

setting of the sun had brought relief from the 

intolerable glare, and I had dropped off into an 

exhausted sleep, did he leave me, to hurry home 

and snatch the refreshment of a bath, a cup of 

tea, and perhaps an hour’s rest on a sofa. 

After that he had to visit other patients, and 
no one thought of his coming to me again that 
night. The girl whose turn it was to watch 
with me had taken her post in the great easy- 
chair outside the door, where the light from the 
candle by which she read to keep herself awake 
might not annoy me, and the breathless hush of 
midnight was over all the vast building, when 
I awoke from my heavy slumber. Awoke in 
such torture, Baby; delirious no longer, but 
with temples, limbs, nay, my very flesh, throb- | 
bing with such exquisite pain that it seemed to 
me I must find relief in sleep again or die. I 
did every thing I could think of to woo back 
the sweet restorer; but it was all in vain that 
I held my eyelids shut as if with a spring, and 
tried to empty my mind of every wakeful idea. 

Every thing I had ever done, seen, heard, 
read, or thought of, seemed to come back and 
defy me; and at last, as if in mockery, came 
the memory of how my mother, when I was ail- 
ing as a little child, used to hold me in her lap 
or sit beside my crib and sing to me, sweet old 
hymns to sweet old tunes, ‘* Rock of Ages,” or 
* There is a fountain filled with blood,” until I 
would grow soothed and calm, and the pain 
would seem to die away, and sleep would come 
and cover me up with her soft veil. 

It seemed to me now, Baby, that if some one 
would sing to me those dear old hymns I could 
sleep again, as when a child; and I called out 
sharply enough, I expect, to my patient watch- | 
er: 

“Sing to me—sing to me quickly, please. I 
must sleep or I shall die, and nothing else will | 
make me!” 

There was no answer, and I grew wild with 
impatience. 

**It is cruel, cruel,” I said; “I shall die if I 
do not sleep, and you will not help me. Oh, 
mother, mother! if you were here, you would 
soon, very soon, sing me to sleep!” 

Still there was no reply from the tired watch- 
er at the door save a long-drawn, heavy breath, 
which showed that she herself, overpowered by 
heat and weariness, had fallen asleep. But at 
that moment a tall, dark, square figure rose 
from a low seat by the window and approached 
my bed. 

**T will sing to you,” said the doctor’s voice, 
in a gentler tone than I had ever heard it; 


Every body was nervous and | 


The doctor | 





‘‘your attendant is asleep, poor girl! as you 
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were an hour ago, when I entered. We will 
not disturb her, but you shall let me take your 
mother’s place to-night.” 

I was dumb from very amazement: I should 
as soon have expected sweet sounds from a 
frog or a raven as from that harsh-spoken doc- 
tor; but I turned my face from him on the 
pillow, and lay quite still, and, Baby, he sang, 
Sang so that it seemed as if I were in heaven; 
like nothing else but the rest of heaven seemed 
the delicious, the blessed repose which crept over 
me, as I listened to those deep, tender, mellow 
tones. A man’s voice is always more touch- 
ing than a woman’s, other things being equal ; 
and of all the voices I ever heard his was the 
most touching. Deep and sweet and low, and 
brimful of sympathy, those perfect tones seemed 
fitly wedded to the perfect tunes and words he 
chose. Never had I heard my long time favor- 
ites, dear old Brattlestreet, plaintive Olmutz, 
and tender Naomi breathed out so as though 
heart were singing to heart before; as I told 
you, Baby, it was like nothing but my dreams 
of heaven. 

I lay hushed in a delicious calm; I would 
not have broken the charm by a word for a 
world, and there was no need for him that I 
should. He knew he was weaving the magical 
web of oblivion about me; and he went on with 
no hint from me, in unwearied patience, sing- 
ing one old familiar air after another, wooing 
the spell of the sacred past to wile me from the 
consciousness of the painful present ; and slow- 
ly, softly, sweetly, the blessed sleep-angel drew 
nigh. The pain in my throbbing temples faded, 
as it were, away; a cool and dewy cloud set- 
tled slowly over me; afar off, I seemed to hear 
the echo of a golden voice; it fainted, faded, 
too, and I was asleep. And just as he began 
to be sure that the charm had worked, and ven- 
tured to leave me and go to the window, the 
doctor told me afterward the heavens opened, 
and the blessed rain came down bringing cool- 
ness and freshness to the parched and dusty 
earth, and /fz he said, he felt it, to his patient. 
He left me that night assured that all would 
now be well; and of course, Baby, it would not 
do for me to disappoint him, you know. 

So I awoke next morning like a new creat- 
ure; free from pain for the first time in three 
weary weeks; and though feeble ‘and helpless 
as you, my little one, still with quite as fair a 
prospect of rapid improvement. How well I 
remember the doctor’s glad look when he saw 
me that day! I had never seen him smile be- 
fore; and oh, it made such a difference! It 
lighted and softened his whole face, and gave 
him such a genial and kindly look that it was 
no longer possible to think him ugly. Indeed 
it had been long since I had found him so hide- 
ous as on that first fearful night, and now the 
entrance of that great ungainly figure, the 
keen glance from under the knotted brows, the 
warm smile behind the rough mustache, were 
coming to be the pleasantest events of my long, 
wearisome day. But it was not until one day, 
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_— 
after I had begun really to get well in good 
earnest, that I found out how thoroughly kind 
and good he was, and felt that hereafter his 
homely face could never be homely again to 
me. <As for you, Baby, I don’t believe you 
ever would have thought it so, and I'll have to 
give you a little kiss and squeeze for your quick- 
er appreciation before I go a step farther! 

Well, it was one Sunday morning, a bright 
and beautiful Sunday, and the last of the term. 
I thought it a pity that any one should remain 
at home on my account, as I was so very much 
better, and so I insisted on my attendant’s go- 
ing to church, and composed myself for a long 
quiet morning with my Thomas & Kempis, and 
the tender and serious thoughts he was always 
sure to bring. 

It was a lovely morning, as I said, and the 
great empty house was still as a church, so that 
I could hear the soft rustle of the trees outside, 
and now and then the sweet song of a bird. It 
was very pleasant, this unaccustomed quiet, and 
the freedom from pain, and [I lay still in a sort 
of delicious languor, reading and thinking and 
listening by turns, until presently a fresher gust 
of wind blew aside the curtain, and I caught, 
through the open window, a glimpse of the 
bright blue sky, all dappled with fleecy clouds; 
and all of a sudden, an irresistible longing awoke 
in me to look out upon the face of Nature, which 
had been hidden from me during all these weary 
weeks of pain. 

I had not yet undertaken to rise from bed 
unaided, for the fever had made it impossible | 
for me to eat, and I was as weak as a Baby; 
but my eager wish lent me strength now, and I | 
managed very well the getting up and reaching 
the low seat by the window. It shook me ¢ 
little though, and I had to stop and take breath 
a moment, and in that moment I resolved that 
my first new delightful glimpse of the outer 
world should not be from that window. I re- 
membered it looked out only upon stables and 
offices, with just a corner of the yard, and my 
soul longed for a sight of the far green hills, 
reaching up to meet the clouds that bent down 
to embrace them. This I knew I could get 
from the window at the end of the hall, and 
though it seemed almost as long a journey to 
me, Baby, as it would to you when you first be- 
gin to creep, still I was encouraged by my suc- 
cess thus far, and could not resist the tempta- 
tion of the reward at the end. 

So I got up from the window-seat, resolutely 
declining to look out, and started slowly and 
carefully on my pilgrimage. What a curious 
sensation it gave me, this putting my feet to 
the ground again, and trusting my weight upon 
them! You will know all about it one of these 
days, Baby, and will laugh with pleasure, as I 
did, when I found I could really locomote with- 
out assistance. I got along famously for a 
while ; crossed the threshold of my door, stead- 
ied myself by the baluster, and holding on 
now to that, and now resting myself against 


the wall, found myseif presently fairly out in the | 


midst of the great corridor, and only a little the 
worse for breath. It seemed a terrible jour- 
ney, that long, long hall; but the light shone in 
brightly from the window at the farther end, 
like a guiding star, and I thought of the hills, 
and took courage. 

Slowly, but surely, I made my way along, 
stopping to lean against the wall every now and 
then when my knees trembled too much, and at 
last I was within two or three yards of the hard- 
won goal, In my eagerness I made a more 
hurried and less careful step than usual; my 
heart gave a great jump of fear, my breath 
failed, and my strength, and I sank in a help- 
less heap upon the floor. 

It was too bad, wasn't it, Baby? You shall 
never have such an experience when you are 
learning to walk, if I can help it! 

I wasn’t hurt, however, only perfectly ex- 
hausted and utterly unable to move hand or 
foot. It was a terrible disappointment, though, 
and the tears would come in . ite of my determ- 
ination not to be such a Baby as to cry. And 
then the ludicrous side of the thing struck me, 
and I laughed heartily at my own piteous case ; 
and the mortifying aspect of the affair occurred 
to me; how foolish I would look, sitting there 
in a heap on the hall floor when the whole 
crowd of people returned from church. What 
a very undignified position it would be for a 
teacher, and how I should dislike to be seen in 
such a plight by those giddy girls! 

But what could Ido? I waited a little till 
the faintness passed away, and then made a 
great effort to rise, but entirely in vain. I 
could not lift myself any more than you can, 
Baby, nor even creep back to my room, which 
—you may laugh if you please—I assure you I 
tried my best to do. 

So there I had to sit, resting my head against 
the wall, laughing and crying by turns, and 
waiting uneasily enough till the people should 
return from church. ‘The time passed very 
wearily, and much as I dreaded being found in 
this predicament, it was a real relief when I 
heard the great hall-door open. I listened ea- 
gerly, and waited, half-ashamed, half-laughing, 
for the burst of surprise, amusement, and com- 
miseration that would be sure to come when 
the merry crowd should rush up stairs and dis- 
cover me; but to my consternation I heard, in- 
stead of the rustle and bustle of the girls’ en- 
trance, a slow and rather ponderous tread, 
unmistakably masculine, and undoubtedly the 
doctor's, coming along the hall, nearer, nearer, 
up the broad staircase, one step at a time, and 
at length stopping at my own door! 

I listened breathlessly to hear what he would 
do on finding the room empty, hoping he would 
not find me, and holding my breath to make no 
noise. I heard him mutter gruffly, ‘‘ Humph! 
that’s the way my orders are obeyed !” and then 
the creak of his boots, as he turned from the 
door, and stood irresolute for a moment in the 
hall. 

“I'd like to know into which of these nests 
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the bird has flown any how,” I heard him mut- 

ter, and then one door after another all along 
the corridor was opened and shut. ‘* Not here 
—nor here—nor here ; nobody any where—like 
the land of the dead!” he went on growling to 
himself, pursuing his investigations meanwhile 
in the most audacious way, and every moment 
drawing nearer the spot where I sat crouched, 
hiding my face in my white wrapper, and get- 
ting ready to go off into hysterics at very short 
notice indeed ! 

The very effort at self-control only made it 
more difficult, and as I actually got sight of the 
doctor’s great high-shouldered figure bearing 
down upon me, hastily opening and shutting 
doors, and muttering to himself, half in wrath, 
half in amusement, and felt morally certain he 
must discover me in a very few moments, my 
power of self-restraint gave way; a sort of con- 
vulsive sob broke from me, and then a hyster- 
ical laugh, and then I hid my face against the 
wall, and cried in a very passion of shame and 
vexation. 

‘““Humph! what’s that? Good Heavens!” 
I heard him exclaim, and with one mighty 
stride he was down upon my corner, dragging 
my hands from before my face, and demanding 
the meaning of this strange performance. I 
don’t know what ailed me, Baby, but I began 
to laugh again, as soon as I saw his comical 
look of perplexity and wrath; and then he said 
a naughty word, I’m afraid, and I made haste 
to tell him how it all happened, and began to 
cry again before I got through. 

And his face grew so full of pity, Baby, and 
his own eyes were wet, and he said “ Poor 
child !” just as gently as I could say it to you; 
and he lifted me up in his strong arms just as 
if I had been a child, and seated me in the 
broad window-seat, and stood so that I could 
lean against him and feel sate, while I gazed 
out on the coveted prospect as long as I liked, 
and drank my fill of the new sweet beauty of 
earth ad sky. Oh, it was exquisite! the pic- 
ture before me; the cool and shaded grounds 
about the house; the sunny meadows, dotted 
with grazing sheep ; the fields of waving corn; 
the stream through the pasture land bordered 
with willows, and with the cows standing knee- 
deep in its cool waters ; the grove of oaks be- 
yond, and farther still the rare green hills, rising 
up like altars on this Sabbath day, their tops 
wreathed with a faint mist, which seemed as 
though it might be incense. 

It seemed as though I should never tire of 
gazing; the sight infused new life into my lan- 
guid frame; the fresh air thrilled my veins like 
fine rare wine; and the solemn look of the blue 
down-reaching heaven made me think how near 
I had been to death, and how wonderfully I had 
been brought back from the very gate of the 
grave, which I was not prepared to enter, by a 
merciful God, and by the kind and skillful friend 
at my side. My eyes were filled with grateful 
tears, and though I would rather have staid when 





| and would have liked at least to try to walk 
| again, now that I might have the support of his 
| strong arm, I would not say him nay in any 
thing, and submitted to be taken up and car- 
ried in his arms, like a baby, back to my bed, 

He stood looking at me with a curious sort 
of glance for a few minutes, after he had put 
me down, and then he said, ‘“* Well! after 
long and perilous journey one is generally hun- 
gry as well as tired. Don’t you think you could 
eat something now?” 

It had been many a day since I had felt hun- 
gry; but, oddly enough, I did now feel a very 
agreeable sensation—a real desire to eat. It 
gave way to disgust, however, very soon. 

‘*There’s no use in my being hungry,” said 
I. ‘I’m tired of toast and soaked crackers, 
and that’s the only sick diet they know any 
thing about here. Besides, I could not even get 
that now if I wanted it.” 

“And why not, pray?” asked the doctor, 
sharply. 

‘** Because there is never any cooking done 
here in the middle of the day on Sunday. The 
fire is let out in the range ; and every body goes 
to church, and stays through the intermission 
till afternoon service is over. Somebody will 
be home at three, and then I can have a cup 
of tea.” 

The doctor made an awful grimace, and, I'm 
afraid, said a naughty word again. ‘At three, 
and it isn’t one yet, and you're starved and 
faint! Better have sent you to the hospital at 
once !” was all I heard, however; and then he 
growled, and showed his teeth just like a bear, 
and turned away, and marched off down stairs. 

It was just like him not to say good-morn- 
‘ug, and I didn’t mind it at all, but turned over 
wearily, thinking the best thing to do was to 
try and go to sleep. I think I did drop off 
into a doze, for it did not seem any time at all 
before I was startled again by the bang of the 
great hall-door, and heard the doctor’s heavy 
step again echoing through the passage and up 
the stairs; and as I turned in surprise toward 
the open door, I saw that he was carrying care- 
fully in his hands a china bowl covered with a 
napkin, from which issued a most delicate and 
appetizing odor. 

‘*Here, now,” said he, as grufily as ever, 
sitting down on the side of the bed, and un- 
covering the bowl; ‘sit up here, and let’s see 
how a little chicken-broth will taste. I wasn’t 
going to have a good case spoiled for want of 
something to eat, you know; and I knew Mrs. 
Griggs, the stingy old thing, would never cook 
two chickens for my dinner if I sent home a 
dozen. So I went home and pried around in 
the kitchen—she was off to church, of course ; 
and one of the chickens was as snug as could 
be in the oven browning for me. But I found 
the other one safe enough, and I had him in 
the pot in no time; and, if I did make it my- 
self, I can assure madam that this broth is not 
to be sneezed at! So sit up, if you please, and 





the doctor said it was time for me to go back, 


try it.” 
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Well, Baby, you can just imagine how I felt. | poor things, had no homes to go to, who pass- 
I was very weak, you know, and I hadn’t had | ed the vacation at school. These all left their 
a great deal of petting since I had been sick, | proper rooms, which were scattered all over 
though every body had been kind. Then I | the house, and colonized temporarily in the 
had done the doctor such injustice at the first; | vacant rooms near mine. <A very pleasant 
and now his sudden kindness was too much. I | little colony we made, too, each kindly interest- 
know it was very silly, but I just hid my face | ed in the other, and all doubly kind to me; 
in the pillows, and cried as hard as I could. | and if they were quiet, they were still very 
He let the tears have their own way for a while, | happy, those August days that we spent in our 
and then he took his handkerchief and dried shaded rooms, sewing, reading, writing, loung- 
my eyes gently, and smiled, and held the spoon- | ing, and chatting cozily together. 
ful of the tempting broth to my lips, looking My kind friend, the Doctor, had not forgot- 
so good and friendly that I could do nothing | ten me either; he still looked in every day or 
but eat it heartily, and thank him thus for his | two, just to make sure that I was taking care 

dainty 


great kindness—almost passing that of women. | of myself, he said, and many were the 
He sat and fed me, just as I might you, | dishes he sent or brought to tempt my still fas- 
3aby, until I had enough; and then he set | tidious palate. These were not of his own, but 
down the bowl, and said I must finish it for my | of Mrs. Griggs’s concoction, however; and nice 
supper. And then the comicality of the whole | as they were, Baby, none of those lucent jellies 
thing struck me, and I noticed how red and | or creamy custards ever tasted half so delicious 
heated he looked, as though he really had been | as the bowl of broth which he seasoned so 
cooking, and actually spied a tiny black smutch | temptingly with the salt of real goodness of 
on his otherwise spotless wristband. And then} heart. He only smiled and pooh-poohed when 
I couldn’t help laughing, and he laughed too, | I told him this, but I think it pleased him for 
and looked a little sheepish at this sign of his | all that. 
woman's work. But he soon grew grave again, Another greater pleasure still he provided 
ind said I must go to sleep at once; and I said | for me, Baby. ‘Two or three times a week he 
I would if he would sing tome. He colored a} used to come for me, and take me out driving 
little again at this, but he would not refuse me; | in his wide, old-fashioned buggy, with his gen- 
and I shut my eyes like a good child, and he | tle roan horse Maggie; and those drives are 
began to sing at once, and I lay and dreamed I | among the very pleasantest things I can remem- 
was in heaven as [ listened to his golden tones, | ber in my whole life. Maggie knew her mas- 
until I really did float oif into Paradise, I think, | ter as well as if she had been a human being. 
on the wings of sleep, and knew no more of | She would always rub her head lovingly against 
earthly matters. his shoulder when he went to untie her, and 
After this I grew better very fast, and I was | whinny gently when he spoke to her, as if she 
so glad to be well that I did not mind in the | were trying her best to answer him. She obey- 
least the jangle of bells, the thrumming of pi- | ed his lightest touch of the rein, and would 
anos, and tramping of classes that seemed to | skim over the ground as swiftly as a deer, or 
go on with increased furore all that last week. | pace along at the quiet gait most conducive to 
Indeed, I found myself growing quite excited | confidential conversation at the least sound of 
again about the Examination, and begged hard | his voice; and we used to have the coziest times 
to be allowed to dress and be present during | in the world in those long summer drives—we 
the exercises of my own class, at least. This | three, the doctor, Maggie, and I. 
the doctor vetoed decidedly ; but he permitted She had a curious way of turning her head 
the girls to come to my room two or three at a | almost round, and looking backward into the 
time, and congratulate me, and bid me good-by | buggy when our talk grew very animated and 
till next term; and I remember thinking how | earnest, as if she understood it all, and only 
bright and sweet they all looked in their white | wished she could take her part in it. One day, 
Examination dresses, and with their faces all} when she did this, the doctor said, suddenly: 
full of kind pleasure in my scarce-expected re- | ‘‘It’s all right, Maggie, isn’t it? you approve 


covery. of this arrangement, don’t you? and you'll love 

After it was all over, and the gay young) your pretty littke new mistress as well as you 
throng were gone on their hap: eward | do your grim, homely, big, old master, won't 
journey, and the halls and grounds no !onger | you, old girl? You'll go to see her in the 
re-echoed to the sound of girlish voi and | stable, you know, and give her lumps of sugar 


girlish steps, the silence of a church o» # week- | and apples, and she'll soon love you as well as 
day did indeed fall upon the house, as the doc- | she can, which is just what her master does al- 
tor had said. It seemed very strange and a/| ready,” he went on, turning to me; and I—I 
little dreary at first, but as the household grad- | was dumb with sheer amazement. I had never 
ually got accustomed to its diminished num- | dared dream of such happiness! But Maggie 
bers, and settied down into a new routine, it | seemed to understand it perfectly, and gave a 
was very much pleasanter than during the hur- | long, loud whinny of satisfaction, and strained 
ried noisy term. her neck to reach round the other way, and get 

There were two or three of the teachers, and! a glimpse of me. And the doctor laughed ; 
some half dozen of the girls, who, like myself, | but it was a strange, half-crying sort of laugh ; 
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didn’t wish ’em to do, and 
| bought me a pearl brooch for a wedding present, 
| But the wedding present I liked best was the 
him that he had not been too hasty nor pre-| china bowl which I begged of my husband ; for 
sumptuous, and that I would promise to be! I know that was what made me love him first - 
Maggie's mistress and his too, and love him all | and I'll never part with that, Baby, so lon 
the days of my life. 

My breath was nearly taken away, and it | And we’ve lived here in this pretty house a 
was long before I could speak; and I won't tell | year and a half, and are as happy ‘as turtle 
you what I said when I did, Baby, for you're doves. And we had all my class here at the 
a woman-child yourself, and know very well. house-warming, and every week we have one 0 
And I believe you have guessed all this while, ’ 


snd he dropped the reins, looking very pale, | together, which I 
and grasped my hand in both his, and his voice 
trembled as he begged me to speak and tell 


£ as 
I live, not even to you. 


y 





two of the teachers or scholars who have n 
though you’ve been so quiet about it, you sly | homes to go to in vacation, and no friends in 
little puss, that your own dear, darling papa} town, down here to tea; and Mrs. Griggs 
was fhe good doctor who saved your mamma’s | stuffs them almost to death. And there is the 
life—body and soul, she believes. And we were | doctor’s step on the stair now, and here h 
married in the school-parlor on the last day of | mane with his bowl of broth as he did that 
vacation ; and the lady Principal herself pre- | Sunday noon. It smells good—don’t it, Baby? 
sented me with my wedding-dress, and provided | and you shall have a taste for listening so nice- 
the wedding breakfast. And the girls who had | ly to my long-winded story. Here, open your 
been left behind at vacation were my bride- | mouth—bless my soul! if the child isn’t fast 
maids; and they all put their pocket-money ! asleep!” 













SORROW. 
“T grasp hearts till they bleed, 
I strengthen bitterly, 
I sow a seed which saints, indeed, 
Reap for me utterly. 


A wanprrer in a darkening place 
Arrived where all the world lay bright, 
And thought to loiter on its face 
And cull choice fancies while he might. 
The air was sweet as after rain, 
The wind went singing in its flight, 
When one sole shadow streamed athwart the plain 
Another pilgrim robbed it of delight. 


**On cheerless roads no smile 
Breaking to echoing laughter; 
His patience I accept a little while, 

And find his joy hereafter. 
Of fair, vast symmetry, and calm 
As hearkening distant melodies, 
She wore upon her down-dropped arm 
A mask of varied guise. 
But he, before her fallen prone, 
Had fainted quite, did she not reach 
A hand that he might climb upon, 
And reassure his fluttering speech: 


*O dreary, dreary stay! 
Yet on great faith relying, 
Blind to the gay, fleet pageant of to-day, 
What splendor comes through dying !" 


“© Sorrow! thou the knowledge hast, 
And all misled I languish here; 
Snch cruel storms the way-marks blast, 
Such pitfalls and such snares I fear. 
But the beginning and the end 
Are all as one to thy rapt eye; 
Tell, terrible and lovely friend, 
What is that last dread breath—to die !” 


“Thou hast confronted me before 
On field or hill; or by the hearth 
Thy presence, creeping white and frore, 
Hath silently enwrapped our mirth. 
What harsh fate draws thee in its sphere?” 
Then cried he, with a sobbing breath: 
*“O Sorrow! there is nothing here— 
Yet is there any hope in death?” 


“To feel God's glory breaking through 
Heaven after heaven, and streaming down 
To gather off the cold death-dew 
And wrap my forehead in its crown; 


Then Sorrow, pale and statuesque, 
Lifts heavenward her blind blue eyes, 
While gorgeous as an arabesque 
The bloom of summer round her lies, 
Though sh: nor blossom sees, nor star, 
The m cmur of the wind she hears, 
And, answering, smiles more awful far 
Because forlorn of any tears: 


“To hear a voice unheard before, 
Or in a dream but dimly guessed, 
Whose fall more sweet than sea to shore, 
Whose burden—‘ Child, come to thy rest! 


‘Great seraphs hold their waiting arms, 
Ecstatic odors fill the place, 
Through cloudy portals dripping balms 
I gaze on the Unspoken Grace. 


“In God’s great music I 
Am the unfe ; minor, 
And every sigh, spreading from heart to eye, 
Throbs on the chord diviner. 


*O Love that no omnipotence 
Can with my lingering reconcile, 
Thy vision kills all mortal sense 
Through inmost thrills of God’s own smile} 


“‘My fate is Him I trust, 
To whom alone I hearken; 
My Lord and King, my Merciful and Just, 
More bright as shadows darken! 


“To wake on light at dead of night, 
To float on seas most clear and broad, 
To read the scroll of life aright, 
To die—and find Thee, Lord!” 
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SOME SCOTTISH STORIES. 

HE generally received idea of the old 
T Scotch Presbyterian clergy is that they 
were a gloomy and morose set, wedded to a 
stern routine of life, inflexibly opposed to social 
enjoyments, innocent of a witticism, and total- 
ly incapable of practicing a practical joke. One 
would almost as soon suspect John Knox of 
swearing as smiling, or bold David Ferguson 
of picking pockets as poking fun. We haven't 
any such contemptible opinion of our own cler- 





gy, but they deserve to be suspected of a saturn- 

ine cast of mind as much as their illustrious 

predecessors in Sc ttland. The old Reformers 

were as generous in sentiment as they were 

firm in their doctrines, as demonstrative in love 

as they were strict in their devotion, and as 
. 

John Knox was in private life abundantly 
genial, and was a favorite not only with Queen 
Mary Stuart, in spite of the strict manner in 
which he kept her conscience, but with all her 
gay and lively maids of honor, and with pious 
ladies generally. 

George Buchanan, another of the Scotch Re- 
formers, though connected with a work and era 


fond of good puns as of sound preaching. 


of violent measures and harsh means, and much 
defamed by his connection with the exposition 
of Mary Stuart’s follies, was a hearty humorist. 
When he was discharging the duties of precep- 
tor to James VI., afterward James L., first 
monarch of the United Kingdom of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, he discovered his royal 
pupil’s weakness in complying with every re- 
quest presented to him. One day he handed 
two papers to the juvenile monarch, which he 
requested him to sign. James readily attached 
his name to the documents, without perusing 
either, or making any particular inquiry as 
to their contents. In cne of the papers he had 
formally transferred the royal authority to his 
tutor for the term of fifteen days. Buchanan 
now began to assume the state and importance 
ofa sovereign. Being addressed by one of the 
courtiers with the usual salutation, when the 
young king was present, he announced that he 
should expect to be approached with more cer- 
emony, since he had obtained the dignity of 
the crown. James, who began to suspect that 
his preceptor had suddenly lost his reason, 
asked for an explanation. ‘‘ You are my sub- 
ject,” said Buchanan, “since you have de- 
volved upon me the royal authority for fifteen 
days. There is the instrument,” added he, 
“by which I have received from you my sove- 
reignty’—placing the document before his pu- 
pil. Buchanan improved the occasion by ad- 
ministering to the inexperienced monarch a 
suitable lecture on his habitual rashness. 
Andrew Melville, though most noted for his 
violent opposition to the religious measures of 
King James VI., and his bold denunciation of 
his policy in the King’s presence, possessed a 
grim sort of wit that occasionally served to 
point morals if it did not adorn tales. On one 


occasion the General Assembly deputed him to 
wait on the King at Falkland, to exhort him 
against acceding to certain measures of his 
council which were inimical to the Church. 
James Melville, who had been appointed spokes- 
man, on account of his more courtly manners, 
began to set forth the object of the deputation. 
He had not proceeded far when the King, in- 
terrupting him, characterized the meeting of 
the Assembly as illegal and seditious. This 
was language which Andrew Melville could not 
tolerate, even from his sovereign. He rose up, 
and taking hold of the King’s sleeve, called him 
‘*God’s silly vassal.” He then sturdily set 
forth the claims of the Presbyterian Church, 
concluding—‘** There are two kings and two 
kingdoms in Scotland. There is King James, 
the head of the commonwealth; and there is 
Christ Jesus, the head of the Church, whose 
subject James the Sixth is, and of whose king 
dom he is not a king, nor a Jord, nor a head, 
but a member.” It is curious to find that 
from an interview which had a commencement 
so stormy, the King and Andrew Melville part- 
ed good friends, 

Melville was not the only minister of the 
Reformation period who opposed the policy of 
King James, In 1668 that monarch published 
his ** Book of Sports,” and thinking to render 
the Presbyterian form of worship less rigid, or- 
dered that certain of the sports therein com- 
mended should be played in the several church- 
yards every Sunday, at the close of divine serv- 
ice. John Ross, a minister of Blairgowrie, 
adopted a novel method of withstanding the 
royal ordinance. He was a strong, athletic 
man, and seemed much interested in the recre- 
ations enjoined by the monarch. Foot-ball 
was selected by the parishioners of Blairgowrie 
from the list of ‘*the Sunday games.” When 
the services of the church were completed, Mr, 
Ross appeared among his people in the church- 
yar 1, and proceeded to join them in their sport. 
None of the assemblage kicked more eagerly at 
the foot-ball than did the reverend incumbent. 
But constant misfortune seemed to attend him, 
for every kick missed the ball and fell heavily 
on the ankles of those who stood near. Apol 
ogies were promptly tendered, and of course 
readily received, though every Sunday many 
of the players returned home halting. At 
length it was agreed that, on account of the 
minister's awkwardness, the games should be 
abandoned, and thus the ingenious divine 
gained his end and prevented compliance with 
the obnoxious order. 

Mr. Robert Shirra, of Kirkcaldy, was one of 
the most remarkable of the old school of Scot- 
tish divines. With a dignified presence he 
combined a vigorous intellect and a quaintness 
of speech which rendered him an extraordinary 
favorite with the people. Frequently quaint- 
ness of phraseology was (and for that matter 
is) affected in the pulpit, and there are several 
instances of its use by Mr, Shirra and others on 
record. 
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James Oliphant, minister of Dumbarton, was 
especially quaint in his public prelections. When 
reading the Scriptures, he was in the habit of 
making comments in under-tones—on which ac- 
count seats near the pulpit were much prized 
and best filled. It is said, in reading the pas- 
sage of the possessed swine running into the 
deep and being there choked, he was heard to 
mutter, “*Oh that the devil had been choked 
too!” Again, in the passage as to Peter ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ We have left all and followed thee!” 
the remark was, ‘‘ Ay boasting, Peter, ay brag- 
ging; what had ye to leave but an auld crazy 
boat and maybe twa or three rotten nets ?” 

Thomas Mitchel, another eccentric old Scotch 
minister, in praying once for suitable harvest 
weather, expressed himself thus: ‘*O Lord, gie 
us nane 0° your rantin’, tantin’, tearin’ winds, 
but a thunnerin’, dunnerin’, dryin’ Wind.” 

In his prayer after sermon one Sunday morn- 
ing, Mr. Shirra, in allusion to the unhappy cus- 
tom of the weavers of his parish of drinking late 
on the Saturday evenings—sometimes sallying 
forth on the Sunday morning, to the great an- 
noyance of the sober and serious inhabitants, 
spoke thus: ‘*O Lord, while we recommend to 
Thy fatherly care and protection all ranks and 
conditions of men, we in a particular manner 
pray for the check-and-ticking weavers of Kirk- 
saldy. In Thy wisdom and mercy be pleased 
to send them either mair sense or less siller.” 

For a long time the Kirkcaldy fishermen had 
been suffering from the scarcity of fish. On 
the return of better times Mr. Shirra expressed 
himself thus in his public prayers: ‘* O Lord, we 
desire to offer our grateful thanks unto Thee 
for the seasonable relief which Thou has sent 
to the poor of this place from Thy inexhaustible 
store-house in the great deep, and which every 
day we hear called upon our streets—‘ Fine fresh 
herrings, sax a penny, Sax a penny.’” 

On another occasion he was expounding the 
116th Psalm, when he came to the eleventh 
verse, ‘*I said in my haste, All men are liars,” 
he quaintly remarked: ‘‘ Ay, ay, David, you 
would not have required to make any apology 
for the speech had you lived in these days; you 
might have now said it quite at your leisure.” 

One of his model sermons is thus reported. 
Quoting those words of the 119th Psalm, “I 
will run the way of Thy commandments, when 
Thou shalt enlarge my heart,” Mr. Shirra pro- 
ceeded, ‘* Well, David, what is your first reso- 
Intion? ‘I will rum.’ Run away, David, who 
hinders you? Whatis yournext? ‘Iwill run 
the way of Thy commandments.’ Better run, 
David, better run. What is your next? ‘I 
will run the way of Thy commandments, when 
Thou shalt enlarge my heart.’ No thanks to you, 
David; we could all run as well as you with 
such help.” 

I believe it is the witty Dr. M‘Cubbin who, 
when suffering dreadfully from toothache, ad- 
vanced the funny argument that no more con- 
vincing proof could exist of the truth that man 
sinned and fell by eating the forbidden fruit 








than that the teeth, from infancy to old 


age, 


were, above all the rest of the body, the seat 


of the most painful disease. Nevertheless the 
good doctor loved good eating, and, for tha; 
matter, good wine and wit as well. On one 
oecasion Lord Douglass invited him to dinner 
at Douglass Castle, to meet Lord Braxfield, 
the noted judge, and some other guests. Brax- 
field was disappointed to find that there was no 
claret, and asked his lordship whether he had 
got any in his cellar. ‘There is,” said the 
peer, ‘‘ but the butler tells me it is unsound.” 
** Let’s pree’t” (try it), said Braxfield. It was 
produced and was universally pronounced to be 
excellent. ‘I propose,” said Braxfield to Dr, 
M‘Cubbin, “ since a _fima clamosa has gone forth 
against this wine, that you absolve it.” ‘* Your 
lordship is a good judge in civil law,” replied 


| the doctor, ‘but you are not so familiar, I re- 


mark, with the laws of the Church. We never 
absolve till after three several appearances,” 
The claret of the host suffered accordingly. 

Among the most interesting of the Scotch 
divines was Dr. Alexander Webster, the archi- 
tect of the New Town of London—at least the 
city is built upon his plan. He was indebted 
for his entry into public life under favorable 
auspices to his good fortune in getting a wife; 
but his great «bilities placed him at the head of 
the evangelical party in the Scotch Church—a 
position long filled by Dr. Robert Walker. It 
will be remembered that after the deep religious 
enthusiasm of the seventeenth century had sub- 
sided two parties arose in the Scottish Church. 
One of these retained the evangelical sentiments 
of the Reformers, the other upheld a decent 
conformity to the moral duties as mainly consti- 
tuting the plan of salvation. Toward the close 
of last century the collegiate ministers of the 
High Church of Edinburgh were leaders of the 
opposing parties. Dr. Hugh Blair, the eloquent 
preacher and accomplished rhetorician, set forth 
in charming words the excellency of virtue, and 
insisted on strict attention to the requirements 
of the law of morals. His colleague, Dr. Rob- 
ert Walker, to whom I have alluded, powerfully 
set forth the doctrine of the Atonement as the 
only ground of the sinner’s acceptance. One 
Sunday morning Dr. Blair preached on his fa- 
vorite theme —the beauty of virtue, when he 
used the following apostrophe: ‘O Virtue, if 
thou wert embodied all men would love thee!” 
The afternoon’s service was conducted by Dr. 
Walker, who, in the course of his sermon, used 
these words, ‘‘ Virtue has been embodied. Did 
all men love her? No, she was despised and 
rejected of men, who, after defaming, insulting, 
and scourging her, led her to Calvary, where 
they crucified her between two thieves.” 

But I started to tell of Dr. Webster, and how 
he got his wife. He was originally one of the 
collegiate ministers of Culross. When discharg- 
ing the duties of that parish, a young gentleman 
solicited him to intercede on his behalf with a 
young lady of the neighborhood, of whom he had 
become enamored, but who had pertinaciously 
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refused his addresses. This young lady was 
Miss Mary Erskine, daughter of Colonel Erskine 
of Alva, and a near relative of the Earl of Dun- 
donald. Mr. Webster undertook to intercede 
for his friend, and on an early day called on the 
lady for that purpose. 
less, Miss Erskine assuring him that her determ- 


ination respecting the object of his mission was | 


unalterable. She added, ‘‘ Had you spoken as 
well for yourself, perhaps you might have suc- 
ceeded better.” The hint was not lost. Mr. 
Webster had acted honestly and pleaded stren- 
uously on behalf of his friend; and he felt him- 
self free, on his next interview with the lady, to 
speak in his own cause. Miss Erskine, as she 
had indicated, was ‘*‘ nothing loth” to his new 
proposals, and afterward agreed, as her relatives 
would not yield their consent, that the marriage 
should be solemnized in private. 

Dr. Webster was a diligent student, but at 
close of the day rejoiced to visit some of his 
more intimate ministerial friends, and if conven- 
suited, to remain with them to supper. 
these suppers he occasionally returned 
home somewhat late, considerably to the an- 
noyance of his helpmate. He soon found that 
he was more readily excused when he told his 
wife that he had been in the society of his cler- 
ical brother, Dr. John Erskine, who was with 
Mr. Webster a decided favorite. But Dr. Ers- 
kine chanced to hear that he had been made a 
*stalking-horse,” and so resolved to have a prac- 
tical joke at his friend’s expense. When Dr. 
Webster next came to supper, Erskine made 
excuse that he had to go out, but insisted that 
his friend should remain and take supper with 
Mrs. Erskine. He proceeded direct to Dr. 
Webster’s residence, and making as it were an 
incidental evening call, was invited by Mrs. 
Webster to remain to supper. He accepted 
the invitation, but took leave of Mrs. Webster 
long before Dr. Webster’s usual hour of return- 
ing from the supper-table. On returning to his 
house he found his friend quite at home, regal- 
ing himself over his toddy. 
at last reached his own dwelling he was, as usu- 
al, asked by his wife where he had been sup- 
ping. ‘I have been down at Dr. Erskine’s,” 
was his reply. ‘‘Ah! I have found you out at 


jence 
From 


last,” said the indignant gentlewoman; *“ you | 


were not at Dr. Erskine’s; and I believe you 
have never been any of these weary evenings at 
Dr. Erskine’s. I’m a poor deceived woman! 
The doctor was here, and took supper with me, 
but left at reasonable hours, as every person of 
proper conduct ought to do.” Fearing that the 
storm which he had awakened might become 
serious, Dr. Erskine called at Dr. Webster's ear- 
ly next morning, and explained all. Mrs. Web- 
ster would only be reconciled on extracting from 
her husband the promise that on every occasion 
when he supped with Dr. Erskine he would 
bring a certificate of the fact. 

This same Dr. Erskine was remarkable for 
his absence of mind. Meeting his wife in the 
Meadows, she stopped; he did so too. He 


His eloquence was fruit- | 


When Dr. Webster 
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| bowed, hoped she was well, and again doing 
obeisance, walked on. When he returned home 
he informed Mrs. Erskine that he had met a 
lady in the Meadows who seemed to know him, 
but that he could not make out who she was, 

Thomas Carlyle has lately been forced to 
publish a note to the effect that his singularity 
| of costume had not, as had been asserted by 
some scribbler, caused him to be laughed at by 
the people of the town in which he lived. John 
Wilson (Christopher North), when Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, was equally 
eccentric in his habit, and could not with equal 
truth deny that he was frequently laughed at 
for the oddity of his appearance. The late 
Principal of St. Andrews College, Professor Hal- 
dane, was once traveling inside a stage-coach 
from Perth to Dunkeld, the only other inside 
passenger being a lady of prepossessing appear- 
ance and elegant manners. When the coach 
drew up at Dunkeld Hotel, the Principal was 
astonished to ébserve that a rough-looking per- 
sonage, an outside passenger of the coach, hand- 
ed the lady from the carriage, and famfliarly 
proceeded with her into the hotel. He remem- 
bered stories of young ladies eloping with their 
fathers’ grooms, and an apprehension of such 
an occurrence happening now passed across his 
mind. He called the landlord and inquired 
about the lady who had been his fellow-passen- 
ger. ‘*Oh,” said the landlord, *‘she is Mrs. 
Wilson; she has gone up stairs with her hus- 
band, the Professor. May be yeken him. He 
is sometimes called Christopher North.” 

It is almost as difficult to conceive of Rob- 
ert Burns being bitterly sarcastic, and Thomas 
Campbell passionate and impulsive, as to imag- 
ine the old Scotch Reformers as of a jovial dis- 
position. Nevertheless, it is in evidence that 
the rustic Burns was not always in a good hu- 
mor, and that the dreamy Campbell was quite 
passionate and unreasonable at times. Burns 
possessed the power of crushing sarcasm, which 
he was not loth, on fitting occasion, to use. 

An English commercial traveler, named Tur- 
| ner, met Burns in the King’s Arms Hotel, Dum- 
| fries. Understanding that his new acquaintance 
| was a poet, he professed attachment to his fra- 
ternity, and offered to treat him with a bottle of 
wine. But his conversation was chiefly about 
| himself and his own merits. As Burns rose to 
take leave the traveler asked him for a speci- 
men of his versifying. Procuring a slip of pa- 
per the poet, disgusted at being thus called 
|upon to pay for his fare, wrote the following 
| stanza, which he handed to his friend and at 
once retired : 
| 


“In seventeen hundred forty-nine, 
Satan took stuff to make a swine, 
And cast it in a corner; 
But wilily he changed his plan, 
And shaped it something like a man, 
And ca’d it Andrew Turner.” 


This reminds one of a very pleasant story told 
of Allan Ramsay, the Scotch poet, who paid 


his rent with a couplet. When he began busi- 
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ness in Edinburgh, he experienced the difficul- 
ties which usually attend the first step on the 
ladder of life. He was unable to meet his first 
half-year’s rent. Some time after the rent had 
become due he chanced to meet his landlord, a 
country farmer, who was attending the Hallow 
Fair. The farmer hailed him to a neighboring 
tavern. When they sat down, Allan referred 
to the subject of the rent, and expressed his dis- 
tress of mind that he was unable to satisfy it. 
The farmer told him not to vex himself about 
the matter; he saw he was a lad of some gen- 


ius, and would give him time. ‘‘ Indeed,” pro- | 


ceeded the farmer, ‘‘if you'll give me a rhym- 
ing answer to four questions in as many minutes, 
I'll quit you the rent altogether.” Allan said 
he would try. The questions put were these: 
‘“*What does God love? What does the devil 
love? What does the world love? What do 
I love?” Within the specified time Ramsay 
produced the following verse : 

“God loves man when he refrains’ from sin; 

The devil loves man when he persists therein ; 

The world loves man when riches on him flow, 

And you'd love me could I pay what I owe.” 
‘The rent is paid,” said the farmer, giving his 
young tenant a hearty slap across the shoulders, 
in token of high approval. 

There is another story told of Burns, which is 
not at all to his credit as a quiet young gentle- 
man, but as it is told by a personal associate of 
the poet it is worthy of credit. Burns at a pub- 
lic entertainment was seated opposite a young 
foppish nobleman, who, to evince his contempt 
for one whom he regarded as a literary upstart, 
filliped some of his wine in the direction of the 
poet. ‘* We do it much better in our country,” 
said the bard, as he raised his glass, and threw 
the entire contents in the face of the aggressor. 
The result is not given, perhaps because the 
poet received, as he certainly deserved, a good 
thrashing. 

Campbell’s temper frequently got him into 
scrapes, but he generally erred on the right side. 
He was once walking through Regent Street, 
London, in company with the poet Southey. A 
poor woman with a child in her arms, and an- 
other half-clad little creature by her side, came 
up and solicited relief. Southey found he had 
no money, and Campbell, to whom such an ap- 
peal was at all times irresistible, had no smaller 
coin than a sovereign. He hastened into a 
mercer’s shop, and presenting the sovereign, 
asked abruptly for change. The shopman was 
attending to a customer, but Campbell, unmind- 
ful of the fact in his desire to relieve the poor 
woman, insisted on his demand being complied 


with at once. His excited manner so alarmed | 


the master of the shop, that after some words 
of an angry kind on both sides, he leaped over 
his counter and seized the poet by the collar. 


“You have come, both of you,” said the irate | 


mercer, “‘ to make a disturbance for a dishonest 
purpose, and both of you shall go out at once.” 
Campbell roared out, “Thrash the fellow! thrash 
him!” ‘You will not go out, then?” said the 


———— 


|mercer. ‘‘ Never till you apologize,” said the 


} eee “ we 
n0et. ‘*Go, John, to Vine Street, and fet¢ 
’ ’ , 1 


the police,” said the mercer to his assistant, 
Two policemen appeared forthwith, these at 
once placing themselves in ominous juxtaposi- 
tion to the two poets, Campbell was unable 
to articulate from indignation. The Poet Lau. 
reate calmly explained the state of the case, 
adding: ‘* This is Mr. Thomas Campbell, tl. 
distinguished poet, a man who would not hurt 
a fly, much less act with dishonesty.” ‘‘Gude- 
ness, man!” said one of the policemen, starting 
back, “is this Maister Cammell, the Lord Rec- 
tor o’ Glasgow!” ‘Yes, he is; there is Mr, 
Gampbell’s card,” said Southey. The mercer 
was appeased at once. “Had I known the 
gentleman,”’ said he, ‘‘I would have changed 
fifty sovereigns for him.” ‘‘ My dear fellow,” 
said Campbell, “I am not at all offended.” 
And they shook hands and parted excellent 
| friends, 

| Campbell got himself into the hands of the 
| police on another occasion, and through the 
same whimsical impulsiveness. He was one 
day struck with the beauty of a little child in 
St. James’s Park, followed it and its nurse in 
every direction, but had not the courage to ad- 
dress the nurse, to ask the child’s name and res- 
idence, The next day he told all his friends 
about the young beauty, and impulsively rushed 
off to a newspaper office, and advertised in it 
a sort of ‘‘Personal.” His friends, not able 
to resist the opportunity for a practical joke, 
answered the advertisement, and gave a ficti- 
tious address. Next morning Campbell pre- 
sented his card at the house, and was shown 
into the drawing-room. <A middle-aged lady 
appeared, when Campbell proceeded to state his 
errand, and asked for her lovely offspring. The 
lady stared; Campbell repeated his request; 
‘she grew indignant, and called for the police 
who carried off the poet, who did not know for 
a long time that his friends had sent him to the 
house of an old maid. 

It was Sheridan, I believe, who made the 
happy retort to an importunate poet who asked 
if he had seen his ‘* Descent into Hell,” ‘‘ No, 
but I should like to;” and it was the same wit 
who answered the equally importunate politician 
who asked if he had heard his last speech, ‘‘ Yes, 
I hope so.” Campbell once made nearly as 
happy a retort to a poet who had fancied his 
deserts overlooked, and who had said to him one 
day, “I blush for the ignorance of the public; 
they have no taste—no perception of merit.” 
Ay,” said the poet of Hope, “ merit like yours, 
my friend, was born to blush unseen,” 

By-the-way, it is remarkable how very many 
of the distinguished men of genius of Scotland 
have aspired to a niche among the poets and have 
failed. Hugh Miller published a volume of po- 
ems before he became known as & classic prose 
writer and an accomplished geologist. He was 
indifferent to reputation in the departments in 
which he excelled, but was covetous of fame as 
a poet, which his verses did not justify. Dr. 
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Thomas Brown, the celebrated metaphysician, 


published a number of poetical volumes, all of 
which were still-born. The result was mortif) - 
ing to him, for he would willingly have renounced 
his fame as a philosopher to have gained the cred- 
f composing one popular poem, Dr. William 
Tennant made many attempts to excel his first ef- 
tin“ Anster Fair.” He believed he had oft- 
en sneceeded, but the public decided otherwise. 
Apart from ‘* Anster Fair” his numerous poet 
al volumes scarcely obtained a purchaser. The 
late Professor Aytoun told Dr. Charles Rogers, 
before the appearance of his ‘** Bothwell,” that 


he would be content that his fame should rest 
ipon it. It proved his only unsuccessful com 
osition. Lord Robertson, of Edinburgh, pub 
lished two volumes of poems which failed. He 
often declared that he would have sacrificed his 
literary, judicial, and other honors for poetical 
honors; but his poetical efforts were universally 
condemned, even by his friends Lockhart and 
Scott. ‘‘If you survive me, Lockhart,” he once 
said to J. G. Lockhart, “you must write my 

ita} * Tl do it now,” said the reviewer ; 

il run thus: 

‘Here lies a paper L 
The poet Peter; 

Who broke the laws of God, 
Of man and metre.’” 

t as too facetious and fond cf a 
good joke offended. He had wit, too, 
and it was the occasion of a very happy retort 
from Sir Walter Scott. Soon after the publi- 
cation of ** Peveril of the Peak” Sir Walter 
chanced to enter the Parliament House, the 
promenade room of the Edinburgh Law Courts, 
when Robertson, then an advocate, was amus- 
ing a number of his friends around the fire- 
place by the scintillations of his wit. As Scott 
came forward, Robertson exclaimed, ** Hush, 
boys! here comes old Peveril—I see his peak !” 
There was a general laugh when Scott joined 
the circle. He asked his friend Lockhart to 
inform him as to the cause of the merriment. 
Lockhart related what had been said. Survey- 
ing Robertson’s protuberant form, Scott said, 
quietly, ‘‘ Ay, ay, my man, as weel Peveril o’ tke 


Peak ony day as Peter o’ the Paunch.” The | 


laugh was turned. 

Sir Walter had another facetious friend in 
the Earl of Buchan, who was very anxious, as 
he declared, to pronounce a eulogy over the 
poet when he died. It is Lockhart who tells 
the story. 

In 1819 Sir Walter Scott was very ill, con- 
fined to his bed in his house in Castle Street, 
Edinburgh. Though aware that all visitors 
were strictly prohibited the Earl determined on 
seeing him. Finding the knocker on the front- 
door tied up he descended to the area-door, 
and, despite the remonstrances of the coach- 
man, mounted up stairs on his way to the in- 
valid’s bedchamber. Miss Scott met him and 
expostulated. It was useless. The Earl would 
proceed — must see Sir Walter. Meanwhile 
the coachman, who had again come upon the 
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scene, gave his lordship a shove, and, with 
menacing gesture, indi ated that any further in- 
trusion would be resisted. ‘The Earl reluctant- 
lv made his retreat. Sir Walter was inform- 
ed of the adventure, and forthwith dispatched 
James Ballantyne, who happened to be with 
him, to explain matters, and so relieve his lord- 
ship’s disappointment, intyne found the 
Earl in his library in a state great excite 
ment. He had gone, he said, to embrace Sir 
Walter before he died, to remind him that they 
should rest together in the same burial-place, 
and to show him a2 plan of the funeral proces 
sion which he had prepared. In the programme 
it was specified that his lordship should pro- 
nounce a eulogy over the remains of the de 
parted minstrel when they had been lowered 
into their last resting-place. 

Dr. Charles Rogers relates a pleasant story, 
highly characteristic of Scott, and all the more 
interesting from connecting him with James 
Hogg. Scott was once spending an afternoon 
with the Ettrick Shepherd at Altrive Lake. The 
Shepherd was not one of the select few who 
were intrusted with the secret of the authorship 
of the Waverley Novels; but he had never e1 
tertained a doubt as to the source whence these 
novels had proceeded. He had accordingly in 
structed his bookseller to inclose the Waverley 
series in a uniform style of binding, and to en- 
In exam- 
ining the shelves of the Shepherd’s library, Sir 


title each volume ‘* Scott’s Novels.’ 


Walter’s eye rested on the long line of hand 
somely bound volumes, one of which he took 
down. *“*T see,” said he to his host, ** your 
binder spells Scots with two tt’s.”  ‘* In this 
case,” said the Shepherd, *“*T believe he has 
spt lled correctly.” 

The humble circumstances of Scottish poet 
and men of genius furnish some curious bio 
graphical particrlars. Alexander Wilson, aft- 
erward more distinguished as an ornithologist 
than a poet, composed his songs and ballads 


{while carrying a wallet. James Macfarlan, 


whose extraordinary merits are not yet fully 
recognized, likewise commenced life as a ped- 
dler. William Nicholson, author of * The 
Brownie of Blednoch,” was a peddler and ga- 
berlunzie. Andrew Scott, who composed the 
popular ballad of ‘*Symon and Janet,” was 
parish sexton. William Thom, author of ‘‘ The 
Mitherless Bairn,” was a poor hand-loom weay 
er, and John Yuunger, a respectable poet, and 
author of a prize essay on the Sabbath, was an 
operative shoemaker. A. J. Forsyth, the poor 
minister of Belhelvie, who invented the per 
cussion-cap, died in poverty, and his name is 
scarcely known even to men of science; in the 
catalogue of discoverers it is unrecorded. Mod 
est and unpretending in his scientific pursuits, 
and abundantly faithful in discharging the du- 
ties of his sacred office, Mr. Forsyth eseaped 
personal reproach, but was g¢ ntly consigzred to 
the Lethe of oblivion. 

The Scottish Parliament classed ‘ bards, 
minstrels, and players,” with ‘‘ strolling vaga 
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bonds,” and ordered their vocation to be sup- 
pressed. 

Mary Pyper, one of the best of hymn-writers, 
is now living at Edinburgh, at the age of sey- 
enty-two, dependent on the benevolence of a 
few gentlemen for her support. The authors 
of two celebrated Scottish ballads, ‘* Symon and 
Janet” and ** The Brownie of Blednock,” shared 
the usual fate of Scottish bards. For Andrew 
Scott, author of the former ballad, the office of 
parish sexton was provided. William “Vichol- 
son, author of ** The Brownie,” experienced a 
worse fate. When he was unable to earn his 
bread as « traveling musician he was thrust into 
the work-house. 

Dr. Charles Rogers attributes this want of 
appreciation of genius to the narrow views of 
the Scotch people, and says that *‘ Scotland has 
been privileged as the birth-place of men of 
genius, but it has been destined that these 
should develop on other soils. The Scottish 
clergyman is expected to attend solely to the 
duties of his parish. Should he become an 
author defects will be sought for in his dis- 
courses. The Edinburgh barrister who pos- 
sesses the love of literature is careful to con- 
ceal his tastes till his professional repuiation has 
been secured, ‘The country lawyer who is fre- 
quently seen in the village library is not intrust- 
ed with the care of provincial suits. A Scot- 
tish surgeon who writes books may not obtain 
patients. No Scottish merchant will employ as 
clerk one who is known to compose verses, or 
to indulge in literary aspirations. Buta lesson 
is thereby taught that Scottish enterprise ought 
not to circumscribe the sphere of its develop- 
ment. Literary and other ingenious Scotsmen, 
when they betake themselves early in life to 
other lands, seldom fail to be successful, They 
reach the highest honors, not only as authors 
and men of science, but as statesmen, military 
commanders, and colonial governors. And 
with all the defects which attach to their na- 
tive land, they are proud to acknowledge their 
northern origin.” 


MOCQUARD. 

Fee ten years and more Jean Mocquard 

wrote nearly every word that was spoken 
from the throne of Louis Napoleon, and penned 
every official document which issued from that 
Cabinet on which the eyes of Europe were cen- 
tred. Vehemently as the Emperor would no 
doubt deny suc 





an assertion, it is very nearly 
certain that by far the greater portion of La Vic 
de César was indited by the veinous hand of the 
old French lawyer, Mocquard. Writing was 
his passion—at once his labor and his relaxa- 
tion. 

My first acquaintance with him was in the 
year 1857. Ile was then very busy writing his 
novel * Jessie,” and, like many other even more 
illustrious authors, he was glad enough to obtain 
an “idea” from any source however humble. 
For this reason it was no extraordinary thing 
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for him to solicit interviews with me from tin 
to time for the purpose of reading what he had 
written, obtaining my judgment on it, and then 
questioning me in regard to what I considered 


i 


the most natural sequence to the story as it ran 
Perhaps this was an undue honor for “ one 
my age;” but the secret of it no doubt lay 
Mocquard’s opinion that my knowledge of dra 
matic effect might prove of advantage to o1 
who, like himself, was seeking the play-wright’ 
honors as well as those of the novelist. 

**Tell me all about the American theatre,” 
he would say ; ‘* make me to know some det: 
of the Yankee camaraderie.” 

Ilis novel ‘* Jessie,” which had a most ex. 
traordinary sale, was founded in part upen in 
cidents which I related to him as having ox 
curred in the history of my sister. The reader 
of ** Jessie” will remember the episode of th 
Southern planter who, in love with the actress, 


li 


sends her as a present two negro slaves. Jes 
sie replies to this wooer (who tells her that tl 
bondmen are not so fettered as he) to this et 
fect : 

“F accept your gift only to bestow freedom 
on your serfs, They shall have their liberty 
keep yours.” 

I well remember the enthusiasm with which 
he received this bit of childish reminiscence. 
How he clapped his hands together, exclaim 
ing, ** And this was vour sister? You may | 
proud, owi! She aided the cause of liberty, 
pardicu! Jessie shall do as much.” 

“ Jessie” was translated into every modern 
language, selling by thousands of copies in 
every civilized country of the world. Ther 
can be no doubt that this success was due less 
to the merits of the book than to the exalted 
position of the author. Every body wanted to 
read a work written by the chief of the Em- 
peror’s Cabinet. Mocquard ignored this fact 
completely, and believed that the wonderful sale 
of the novel was entirely due to its merits, which 
he frankly confessed to me he considered as 
hors ligne. Although my own opinion of this 
particular work was scarcely so flattering, Moc- 
quard’s high literary ability was unquestionable. 
This ability was best displayed in his plays. 

The best known of these is one which had 
an immensely long ‘‘run,” though the subjec 
is that threadbare one, now, alas! no longer pe- 


culiar to French literature, which is sufficiently 
indicated by the title of the play, “La Fausse 
Adultire.” Another of Mocquard's plays, ** La 
Tireuse de Cartes,” is known to the American 
public as “‘Gamea, the Jewish Mother,” an- 
other translation of it being dubbed ‘** The Wo- 
man in Red.” This play was written at the 
time of the abduction of the Jewish child Mor- 
tara, and has that incident as a plot. Still an- 
other, a garbled translated version of which 
was played by Miss Bateman, and called “ Rosa 
Gregorio,” was ‘Les Fiancés d’Albano.” In 
this play a direct appeal was made to the chiv- 
alrous sentiments of honor of the French, It 
was brought out very soon after the attempted 

















issination of the Emperor as he was ¢ 


the Opera-house, and in it an actor was 


le to utter these words to a murderer, 


“Begone! vou area coward—/for an assassin 
5 . ° 
s always a coward.” 
A line which “brought down the house” 


recessfully, particularly on the night of 


resentation, when the Emperor and 


st rel 
I 

Empress were present. oth Napok n and 

» to the hearty cheer 


Eu » bowed in respo1 





g. W had but one signification — abhor 
attempted crime and satisfaction 

its failure. 

Mocquard’s name was not given as the au 


thor of these plays. ‘The Drama is a powerful 


vith which to move the mass; and when 





me pet bit of policy was entertained by the 
Imperial Cabinet Mocquard produced a play 


in which the same appeared, “tried it on” the 
people, and if it was favorably received, adopt 
1 it. Americans would think it rather strange 





f, before purchasing Russian America, the ] 
ecutive at Washington had caused such an in 





cident to be inserted in a play for the purpose 
of seeing how it worked with the mass; but it 


» thi a democratic 


uld seem that in s¢ 


ernment dares be more despotic than des- 


4 y for state reasons that 
Mocquard denied himself the satisfaction of 
aring his name announced on “first nights” 
s author of the piece ‘“‘ which we have had the 
if presenting before vou, and transferred 
| the glory and part of the money to Mon 


Oo! 


sieur Victor Sejour, a professional dramatist, 


Mocquard’s l 


skillful c 


ho was undoubtedly 
aceite 
Mocquard’s mode of compositi m was very 
i If an idea struck him at any moment 
H 


curious. 
he would stop all else to note it down. e has 
told me that it frequently happened to him to 
make the Emperor wait for state business while 
he was jotting down ideas for his next new play, 

devising some touching love-situation for 


** Jessie. On one occasion I saw him stop 





eating | noonday breakfast, and with his 


mouth full of chicken rush over to his writing- 


table, seize a quill, and hurriedly pen-photo- 


aph some brilliant thought; then, throwing 





back his head, and 


ra tragic attitude, 
1 eh ; , 











it’s Tacitus 





} 
t 


sn’t it?” Tacitus was to him the great model. 





Mocquard derived a considerable 
from his plays, and made a sum which was no 
bagatelle out of his percentage on the sales of 
** Jessie.” 

In person this astute Frenchman was of m¢ 
lium height, and of excessive leanness both of 





face and figure. His hair was scant and grav, 





but to the day of his death his eye ret ined its 
wonderful brightness, and his speech its fluent 
grace. Hewas excessively fond of fast horses, 
and one of his favorite amusements was to in- 


MOCQUARD. 





lulge in private races with those of his frien 
who had *“ some trotteurs,” as he expre ssed it, 
which could compete with his own. He fre 
quently begged me to come to the Bois de 


Boulogne to witness such friendly matches be 
: , > 


tween himself and Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, 


but as they were appointed for an unpleasant! 


early hour in the morning I was obliged to de 
] 
cine 

Mocquard had three children ne a lawy 
of no particular eminence, who is still pract 


i 
ing in Paris; the second an officer in a reg 
ment of Spahis, stationed in Algeria; and a 


daughter married into an immensely wea 


Itl 
roturiere family, the wife of Mr, Raimbault, 
gentleman who distinguished himself this sun 
mer by saving the life of the Czar by strikin 
pistol from the hands of the Pole who attem} 
ed to assassinate the imperial Russian 
Mocquard’s salary was nominally only five 
tl le 


iousand dollars a year; but that he had othe: 


sources of income is evident from ti 


he left a fortune of many 1 





Ife occupied a magnificent ayy 
Rue de Rivoli, directly opposite the Palace ot 


the Tuileries, during the winter months; and 





when the court was at St. Cloud, a charmin; 
cotta in the park of Montretout was provid 
ed for this adviser of the Emperor. At the 
palaces of Compiégne and Fontainebleau, and 
i illas at Plombiéres and Bia 


those of his Ma 


at the imperial vi 


ritz, he had rooms adjoining 


his wit was fresher and more sparkling than 
that of any Frenchman I ever met, which 
saying much among a nation of beaux esprits, 
It was well known in France that he had been 
the last lover of the Queen Hortense, the m 


ther of the present Entperor; and this fact, sin 





gratitude, created him a nmander in the L 


gion of Honor, appoi 
perial Cabinet, as wel 
the Emperor, and offe1 
choose from the long list b 
and ending at Vicomte. ‘I 
quard declined. 


One day when I 1 strolling with him 


secretary 


him any title he mig 





the | rivate par 









Mon enfant, if you were to rack your br 
forever to find subjects for romances, you could 
invent nothz wg so marvelous as my life, I have 

iffered privation in every shape hung 
thirst, and even the want of a bed; and nm 
look at me,” and he drew himself up pron 
while I did so, *‘ I am one of the leading dip] 
pe, and the friend of uy Ears 





matists in FE 
REUR !”’ 
Iie swelled his voice proudly on the glori 


title, and shook his gam 
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arm’s-length above his head, in a most impress- 
ive though somewhat theatrical manner, Hay- 
ing thus set me to thinking on the strange vi- 
cissitudes and triumphs which it is the fate of 
some of us to encounter, he suddenly, to my 
intense surprise, burst out into a species of Me- 
phistophelean laughter, and twisting his body 
as though his great mirth was thus distorting 
it, he whispered hoarsely, 

**We concoct deviltries enough, he and I.” 

“He” was the Emperor Napoleon. 

[ think this confession was a bubbling over 
of the ‘*deviltries,” and almost inadvertently 
made; but that it was true seems probable 
enough when coupled with the fact that half 
an hour after the death of Mocquard the Em- 
peror caused seals to be placed on all his pri- 
vate secretary's papers, that no one, not even 
his own children, should read the history of the 
**deviltries” until the imperial hand had put 
them into angelic shape. 


ROME. 

gong as it stands at the present day, may 

be described as a second-rate European 
city, built upon a heap of rubbish and deébris, 
formed of the ruins of fifteen or twenty preced- 
ing cities, which have been nsing and going to 
decay in succession on the same spot for the last 
two thousand years. 

In distinction, however, from all other sec- 
ond-rate European towns, its aspect is diversi- 
fied to the view of the traveler who visits it by 
2 multitude of ancient monuments and impos- 
ing edifices of all kinds, which are seen here 
and there in the midst of the modern construc- 
tions, or are brought to view by excavations in 
the substratum of ruins and rubbish, and stand 
as relics and memorials of some of the grander 
periods of the former history of the site. If 
we suppose the average duration of the ordina- 
ry dwellings and shops of such a city, as they 
have been successively built and have then gone 
to decay and been demolished for the past twen- 
ty centuries, to be about one hundred years, each 
existing structure now stands upon the remains, 
on an average, of twenty that have preceded it. 


This well explains the immense accumulation | 


of ruins, rubbish, and débris on which the mod- 
ern city stands. 

The memorials of former times which rise 
here and there in the midst of this vast expanse 
of mediocrity and ruin, and which constitute the 
whole interest of Rome for the present age of 
the world, are of three classes, to one or the 
other of which belongs nearly every object of 
attraction for modern visitors which the city 
contains. 

These classes are: 

1. The ruins of ancient Rome. 
sist of isolated and crumbling remains of col- 


umns, temples, aqueducts, tombs, triumpinal | 


arches, and other memorials of the pristine 


glory of the city which the ravages of time | 


and the assaults and conflagrations of war have 


These con- | 


spared. Scarcely any of these are even in a 
tolerable state of preservation, and many of 
them were so buried in the débris and rubbish 
which had accumulated around them that ex- 
tensive excavations have been necessary to bring 
them fully into view. 

2. ‘The palaces of the Roman nobility of the 


| Middle Ages—the Medici, the Cenci, the Bor- 


ghesi, the Barbarini, and many others. These 


: arg ; 
palaces were mainly built in the sixteenth an 


d 
seventeenth centuries, when the wealth, and 
power, and worldly splendor of the Pontifics| 
Government were at their height, and when 
great numbers of richly-endowed families were 
founded, the favored persons being generally 
the relatives or personal friends of the reigning 
Popes. These palaces stand, many of them, in 
the city, the fronts on a line with the buildings 
of the street, and marked only to the passing ob- 


! . . . . 
server by the richness of the architectural forms 
| and decorations of the facade. 
‘las in the environs of the city. 


Others are vil- 

As many as 
three hundred of these palaces have been enu- 
merated by writers on Rome; but of these there 
are perhaps not more than thirty or forty tha 
are objects of special attraction at the present 
day. 

Many of these are open to the public under 
suitable regulations ; and they excite the won- 
der of all who behold them by the elaborate 
architectural details of their massive doors, their 
magnificent stairways, and the vast halls and 
galleries which they contain, filled with the 
paintings produced by the great masters of 
early days. Still, notwithstanding these marks 
of grandeur in the structure and design of these 
edifices, to a visitor trom the smiling scenes 
of modern wealth and prosperity in England, 
France, and America the expression whicl 
marks them is that of fallen grandeur, and 
many of them present to the mind only a sad 
picture of desolation and neglect. In Paris 
the tourist’s party returns from a visit to the 
Louvre, the Hotel de Ville, the Luxembourg, 
or to the column of the Place Vendéme, to 
their brilliant apartments in a maison meublé 
light-hearted and happy—the spirits both of 
young and old having been made buoyent by 
the bright and joyous expression of what they 
have seen. But the happiest bridal pair, after 


|a morning spent in Rome among the vast va- 
| cant staircases, the solemn halls, the grand but 


melancholy galleries of these homes of former 
wealth and greatness now passed away, come 
back to their sombre hotel thoughtful, sober, 
and depressed, and are often fain to go out and 


| take a stroll in the streets, to observe the chil- 


dren at the corners dressed in fantastic cos- 


| tumes as models for the artists, or to watch the 


operations of the workmen making mosaics and 
cameos in the little shops, as a means of amus- 
ing.and recreating their minds, 

3. The third class of architectural structures 
which form the attraction of Rome for its visit- 
ors of the present day are the ecclesiastical 
edifices of various kinds—the papal palaces, 
















churches, the monasteries and convents, 
e seminaries of learning, and the public build- 


3s connected with the functions of the Pon- 





ul Government, which perhaps transacts as 





t an administrative business as that of any 
There is the Va 


in, with its twenty courts, its hundreds of stair- 


ti- 





yyernment in the world. 


ses, its thousands of rooms, and its miles of 
ontinuous galleries and libraries, filled with 
the relics and memorials of ancient and medi 
1 literature and art. And there are the 
hurches in their dimensions, and gor 
s, and va 








us Within with sculptures, mos: 
gated marbles of the richest description. 

The great charm, however, of these churches 
the functional vitality which seems never to 


A Protestant church for 
1; 


se within them. 


< days in the week is an empty shell, 





id void—utterly given up to emptiness, si- 
ice, and solitude. 
1, if it is in England, a chi 


The door is locked ; 





1 soon com 





with a key, as you stand at the porch 





to show you ?* interior for a shilling. <A 
Catholic church, on the contrary, in the old 





European capitals, is always engaged in fulfil 
ig its functions. ‘The various services that are 
ten going on in the different portions of it, 
he private devotions of individual worshipers 

who have come in when passing to offer their 
rayers at some favorite and beloved shrine, 

the baptisms, the weddings, the obsequies in 
] 


nor of the dead, the solemn notes of the or- 

n and the chantings of choirs, and the moy- 
ing to and fro of groups of priests in their sa 
cerdotal robes, combine to maintain continually 
within it the aspect of life and action. The al 
most uninterrupted continuance of these move 
ments and observances, together with the gen- 
eral effect of the paintings, the mosaics, the 
carvings and the sculptures, the variegated and 
brilliantly polished marbles, “a the altars, and 
the private chapels in the alcoves, with all their 
costly and imposing decorations, give to the in- 
terior of a Roman church a character and an 
expression of which those who form their idea 





f the interior of a church from the bare, cold 
walls, the naked pillars, and the empty pews 
of a Protestant house of worship when the pas- 
und the congregation are away, have 





le conception. 

Such is Rome—a city which by every pos- 
sible tie is linked indissolubly with the past. 
Yet this is the city which the Italians look upon 
as an indispensab le necessity for them as the 
capital of their kingdom. To an American it 


might be a question whether a city whose con- | 


dition and character fixes it so immutably as 
the representative of by-gone times, and of ideas 
and fisages which the world has outgrown, or is 
outgrowing, was the proper capital for a coun- 
try intending to take its place among the na- 
tions of the present day, and to enter upon 4 
career of progress and prosperity in harmony 
with the spirit of the coming age. 
not be better, we should be likely to ask, to se- 


lect a new site at some point where there was: 





S 


ROME. 





Might it} 
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harbor to afford facilities for intercourse with 
foreign lands, and from which there could 
the readiest communication by railways, or by 
inland navigation, with the most produc tive re- 
gions of the interior—there to lay the founda- 
tions of a city for the future, on the improved 
plans and with the improved arrangements re- 
quired by the exigencies of civilization in the 
times that are coming ? 

The Italians have no such ideas as these. 
They can not resist the fascination inspired 
by the history and the memories of Rome. 
They are so under the influence of this fascina- 
tion that they believe Rome to be a! solutely 
indispensable to them as the capital of their 
kingdom. They can not relinquish their claim 
to the possession of it; while, on the other 
hand, the Church can not possibly surrender it 
to them. 

So long as the several portions of Italy were 
held by distinct and independent Powers, Rome, 


toge ther with a large extent of Italian territory 
which had "ies pertained it, was left to the 
undisturbed possession of the Church. The ter 
ritory thus held by the Papal Government was 
very irregular in form, but extended through 


the heart of the country, quite across the pen 
insula, on both sides of Apennines, to the 
sea. The boundary-line extended along the 


coast on the western side ; that is, on the side of 
the Mediterranean, for about a hundred miles, 
and for about a hundred and fifty miles on the 
tern side, on the shores of the Adriatic, The 
} 








wut twelve 


‘raced an area of a 





territory eml 
thousand square miles, and a population of 
three millions of I eople, the whok both terri- 
tory and population—being subjected to the 
absolute and wholly unrestricted power of the 
Roman Pontiff. 

We might have hoped that under these cir- 
cumstances the government of this beautiful 
portion of so beautiful a land, containing a pop- 
ulation, too, of such gentle spirits as the Italian 
are usually supposed by nature to possess, would 
have become a model for the admiration and 
imitation of mankind. We might have ex 
pected that pescz, order, industry, contentment, 
justice, and mutual good-will would have reign 


ed supreme throughout the land, and that the 


erity and happiness of the inhabitants 
have become the envy of the world. 
result is, however, for some mysterious 
reason, exactly the reverse, This beautiful 
heart of Italy has stood conspicuous before tl 
world for half a century as being in a worse 
condition in respect to idleness, brigandage, 
beggary, insecurity of life and property, stagna- 
tion of business, and general prevalence of dis- 
content and misery, than any other land in 
Christendom. This state of things is different- 
ly accounted for by the defenders and the op 
| ponents of ecclesiastical government, but th 
facts none deny. 

So great were the dissatisfaction and discon 
tent which these results engendered that some 
ars ago an insurrection broke out ii 
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twenty ve 
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Rome, and the pontiff and his government were 
expelled from the city. Louis Napoleon sent 
a French army to restore them, and then for 
many years retained a large force in Rome to 
protect the pastor from his flock, or, in other 
words, the Vicegerent of God from the people 
divinely committed to his charge. 

This state of things might have continued to 
the present day had it not been for the series 
of wars and revolutions by which, within a few 
years, the various sovereignties into which Italy 
was formerly divided have been overthrown, 
and nearly the whole country united under one 
kingdom. All the Italian territory, except that 
of the Church, and a large portion even of that, 
was included in this union, The country was 
of course eager to complete the work by bring- 
ing under the national jurisdiction the remnant 
that remained, excited by the double desire of 
making Italy entirely one, and of securing Rome 
for the capital. 

The French Emperor, not desiring as it seems 
to assume the responsibility of being the open 
impediment in the way of the accomplishment 
of this wish, offered to withdraw his troops from 
Rome, on condition that the Italian Govern- 
ment would not molest the Pontifical Govern- 


ment, nor allow any force to molest it from | 


the Italian territory. The Italian Government 
agreed to this, and the famous treaty known as 
the Convention of the Fifteenth of September, 
embodying this agreement, was signed. 

It was generally expected that when the 
French troops were withdrawn the people of 
Rome would rise, depose the Papal Govern- 
ment, and unite the country to the Italian king- 
dom. But the place of these troops was at 
once supplied by another body of French troops, 
organized at the town of Antibes, in France, 
near the Italian frontier, and called from this 
circumstance the Legion of Antibes. This new 
force, consisting, it is said, of three battalions 
of a thousand men each, though ofticered by 
Frenchmen, and commanded by a French Gen- 
eral, went to Rome nominally in the service of 
the Pope, so as to become in form a portion of 
the Pontifical army, instead of being, like the 


troops that were withdrawn, an integral part | 


of the army of France. 

The Italian Government complained of the 
sending of these troops. It was continuing the 
French occupation, they said, under a slender 
disguise. But the French Government replied 
that they had faithfully withdrawn their own 


forces, according to the terms of the conven- | 


tion, but that there was nothing in the agree- 
ment to prevent France exercising the privilege 
enjoyed by any other Catholic power, of aiding 
the Pope in forming an army of his own. 

The Italian Government was not satisfied, 
but not being prepared to go to war with 
France was compelled to submit. Things con- 
tinued in this state for some time, the Italians 
submitting, though with much murmuring, to 
the idea that these troops were to be consid- 
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ered as French soldiers enlisted in the pontif- 
ical army, and not as a portion of the army of 
France; when a short time since the excite- 
ment was renewed by the French Government 
sending a military officer of high rank in the 
army, General Dumont, as a formal commis- 
sioner to inquire into the condition of these 
troops, and to make new arrangements and 
stipulations with the Roman Government in re 
spect to them. These stipulations related to 
the amount of their pay, which was to be in 
creased, to certain additional privileges which 
they were to enjoy, to the rules and regula 
tions under which they were to be allowed fu 
loughs to enable them to return to France when 
sick, or for other causes. 

The dissatisfaction of the Italian Government 
was greatly increased by this mission. Ir 
seemed to prove conclusively what they had 
alleged before; namely, that the Legion of An 
tibes was to all intents and purposes a French 
force, under French protection, and virtuall; 
under French orders, was true, and that th 
pretension of the Imperial Government that it 
ought to be considered as a body of French 
soldiers individually enlisted in the Papal Govy- 
ernment was a sham, 

Thus within the city the French interests 
are represented, and the rights of the Church 
are maintained by the French portion of the 
papal army; while the population, as is general- 
ly supposed, are strongly in favor of the Italian 
Government, and only wait for a proper time 
to come when they can openly espouse that 
cause. In the mean time Italian troops by 
land, and French ships of war by sea, closely 
invest the disputed territory on every side, to 
prevent any interference from without; the 
Government of France prompted to do this by 
its wishes, and that of Italy bound to do it by 
agreement. Beyond this cordon of protection 
bands of volunteers are secretly gathering un- 
der the instigation of Garibaldi, Mazzini, and 
other leaders, who, though with opinions more 
or less conflicting, are forming their plans, and 
watching for their opportunity to strike a blow 
for what they term the liberation of Rome. 

It would scem as if a contest for the posses- 
sion of a city was never before involved in such 
a mass of complications. A place defended by 
two powers in position around it, each jealous 
of and almost hostile to the other, and neither 
allowing the other to enter in—an outer circle 
of combatants forming beyond, aided by a strong 
party within the city, and trying to effect a junc- 
jtion with them. ‘The Italian forces assembled 
on the and side, compelled by their agreement 
| to keep out those whom they must secretly wish 
to seein; and the real besiegers, the Garibafdian 
volunteers, seeking to get possession of the city 
{not for themselves, but for those who are op- 
| posing them in protecting it. 

Such was the condition of the Roman ques- 
tion when Garibaldi set on foot his enterprise 
for the overthrow of the Papal Government. 





Chitur’s Easy Chair. 


VERYBODY is grateful to Charles Dickens ; | 
“i but Harper's Monthly has a delightful sense 
of pl yprietors ship in him, because it is in these 

ives that his stories now for many years have 

: first introduced to American readers. And 

ias been done, in the absence of an interna 
al copyrig rht, upon tei ms mutually agreeable. 

. Dickens is now coming to meet a new gen- 

of friends face to face as he met their 
He is coming, sti mparatively a 
young man, with his genius in full flower, to 
mi ike still more re: al to us, if that were possible, 
» characters which have become an essential 
! * literature pour life. ‘The three English 
hors who have enriched daily experience with 

st living and real i 

Scott, and Dickens 

audiences that he will meet here will be 
gest halls any where can hold. 
think of his audience in the world of read 


With the exe epti mof Bulwer he is the old 


’ 
est of living story-tellers in the English language 
who are really popular, and his popularity is im 
and permanent. There are constant new 

and series of his works issued in En 

1d, a after the million readers of this Mag 
azine have consumed them in this country they 
ished in more varieties and editions 

ther author has ever known. ‘The 

ie querrel with 


‘ 
t in him is perennial. Pe 


as they call it, w th his carica 
his bur rt poaqne 
y le world yours 
and if the lumps of citron are large, and 
frosting is very thick, and the pli are 
abundant, and the slices are huge, the good, 
hun rry world knows that for all that the cak« 
is delicious, and the master’s genial magic makes 
it a great, good-natured Oliver asking for more. 
Those who were bred upon Walter Scott have 
always been a little distrustful of this young re 
porter, who, at Sir Walter’s death, came quietly 
into the hall of renown, tumbled all the aspiring 
princes over, and seated himself, crowned, upon 
hen the 
Easy Chair had been saying some crt de things 
kens to an audience in a dusky hall, 
n most scholarly and accomplished of 
his hearers, who might have been supposed 
keep himself familiar with all new fames in lit 
erature, said, sententiously, ‘* Well, really, I must 
look up this Dickens!” Upon further conver- 
sation, however, it was ovtda mt that he had al 
— conceived a grudge against him for = 
planting Sir Walter in the regard of the young 
generation. But Sir Walter still holds his own. | 
Phe re are not only gentlemen and ladies who | ‘ 
were young thirty years ago who still read Scott, 
belligerently, as it were, and defiantly toward all 
later literary comers and their abettors, but there 
are the most marvelously cheap editions of his | 
works issued in England and sold there for a | 
sixpence or a shilling a volume, and at a very 
cheap rate here. ‘This shows how large the 
market must be, and how potent is still the | 
wand of the wizard. The Wizard of the North 
ir Walter used to be called, in the fine, high- | 
stepping phrase of the time; but his successor | 


entality, witl 


the roval throne. Some vears since, w 


has never had a sobriquet. At first he was B 
but tha it soon passed. ; 

Yet it was still Boz who, on the morning ot 
the 3d of January, eighteen-hundred-and-forty 
two, act ording to his own report, ** opened the 
door of, and put my head into, a ‘ state-room’ on 
board the Britannia steam-packet, twelve hun 
dred tons burden per register, bound fi mt Halifax 
and Boston, and carrying » her Majesty's mails, 
It was on Saturday, the 22d of January, at dusk, 
that the famous Mr. Dickens landed in Boston, 
and was immensely impressed by the attention, 
politeness, and good-humor of the Custom-house 
officers. Certainly, and the Easy Chair wishes 
also to offer its tribute of admiration to the san 

and courteous geutlemen. But if 
them should chance to honor this pag 
ith a perusal the Easy Chair would like vers 
respectfully to whisper the following question, 
or interrogatory, as the beloved reader prefers 
Does the nameless Mr. Sinith encounter the samc 
politeness, attention, good-humor, or wert 
they due i art—in part, mind you, Mr. In 
spector—t he fact that the traveler who re 
cords the flatterit tion was known to be 
the celebrated Mr. Dickens ? 

At the second coming we naturally recall th 
first, and especially as a most ludicrous little et 

has been made in advance to prejudice pub 

lic opinion against Mr. Dickens. When he wa 
in this country twenty-five years ago he was very 
much feasted and flattered, and the re were fool 
ish people who undertook to be ve ry seve re upon 
in because he neither stuffed the pudding into 
his ears nor poure d the gravy into his eyes. On 
the contrary, he kept them both wide open, and 
in the best hearing - seeing condition. He 
did nc* hesitate to say frankly w hh it he thought 
of every thing he saw ai hie anne ; and nobody 
can turn back to that much-maligned little book, 
the ** American Notes,” with - ding its 
great truth esl Undoubtedly ouched us 
upon the raw in many places. l vas our 
business and our shame that we ha ne raw tk 
touch. He pricked the huge bubble of our van 
ity, and did us a great service, for which every 
man who understood what base tl s were done 
by appeals to that vanity must forever thank him. 

Then came * Martin Chuzzlewit,” with Elijah 
Pogram, Jefferson Brick, and the New York 
Sewer. They were scarcely caricatures, and 
perfectly easy to recognize. ‘The New York 
Sewer, indeed, was indignant; it was furious, 
and lashed Mr. Dickens with its most stinging 


| whips of ribaldry. Indeed, if there were a New 


York Sewer at this moment, an d the author of 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit” were to propose to come to 
| this country to rea d from his stories, nothing is 
more like ly than that it would do its little best 
\to excite bad feeling, and scorch him with that 
withering derision of which it is so tremendou 
a master. There were others, too, besides the 


| Sewer, very wroth with what they called the 


abominable caricature of American society con 
tained in ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit.” But they wer 
even more astonished by Mr. Dickens’s ingrati 
tude. 

‘*Good Heavens! what can you expect of an 


bo nea “Ke 275 aE 
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Englishman ot quoth the Honorable. E lijah Po- 
gram. ‘Here is a man to whom the young 
men of Boston gave a dinner, and the best so- 
ciety of New York a ball at the Park Theatre ; 
of whom the first ladies in the land requested 
locks of hair, and all our ingenuous youth be- 
sought an autograph; and after all this hearty 
hospitality and generous friendship he goes home 
and says that slavery is a hideous blot, that the 
city prisons of New York are not models, and 
that our politics are not pure!) What truly Brit- 
ish ingratitude!” 

Mr. Pogram never took the trouble to ask him- 
self if what Mr. Dickens said were true; he was 
only indignant that, as we had done him the 
honor to admire him and welcome him heartily, 
he should not have seen the propriety of saying 
nothing about us that was not flattering and 
pleasant. It was the same shameful poltroonery 
of soul that exclaimed against those who, having 
been in the Southern States in the days of slav- 


ery, did not suppose that, because they had been | 


kindly and hospitably received, they were there- 
fore pledged to silence and secrecy upon the sub- 
ject that was most vital to every American. 
Why, what is the genius of Dickens? It is an 
eye which Nature lends us to see ourselves. And 
because we e praise its brilliancy, we think that it 
is its duty to shut itself yp! The great novel- 
ists are men commissioned to see human life, 
and the infinite play of human character, and 
write reports upon them. If Cervantes goes to 
La Mancha, according to the Honorable Elijah 
Pogram, he may describe the charming scenery, 
but he must not see Don Quixote. If Thack- 
eray is invited to May Fair, or dines in Belgravia 
with Lady Kew, he must not allude to the Mar- 
quis of Steyne except as a heaven-born legisla- 
tor of the British nation. If Dickens comes to 
America, and Mr. Pogram does him the exceed- 
ing honor to invite him to Mrs. Pogram’s tea- 
table, he must record that nothing is so merry, 
so Arcadian, as the blithe slave-life on the plant- 
ations. ‘I protest,” as the people say in the 
English drama, it is reason enough for the com- 
ing of Dickens into the world that he showed up 
the Honorable Elijah Pogram. It is to shame 
such solemn humbugs, to shrivel such wind-bags, 
to expose such shams, that Divine Providence 
provides the satirists, and humorists, and story- 
tellers. 

The truth is that Mr. Dickens touched us very 
mildly. We undoubtedly seemed to him a great 
deal more ridiculous than he reported us. ‘There 
neyer was known in any humane, civilized, Chris- 
tian society such a spectacle as the social circles 
of this country offered twenty years ago upon 
that very subject of slavery. American society 
was morally emasculated. 
science, decency, common-sense in our pockets. 
We called filth cleanly, and a sow divine. And 
sharp as were the occasional scourgings we re- 
ceived from candid and humane foreigners, it 
was fortunately reserved for an American and a 


woman to reveal to the full perception of man- | 


kind the thing which swayed our polities and 
corrupted the national soul. And to-day, when 
we are free of the accursed incubus, the Honor- 
able Elijah Pogram and Jefferson Brick, Es- 
quire, speak of the time when we were ridden 
with it as the ‘* palmy days of the country.’ 

Mr. Dickens, we say, touched us lightly. But 


epublic ? 


We put honor, con- | 
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he faa done for various een in ile own coun- 
try what Mrs, Stowe did for slavery in hers, 
If he did not flatter the United States he cer- 
tainly has never spared England. When an an- 
thor in this country writes a sketch or an article 
like that of Mr. Parton’s upon the misgovern- 
ment of the city of New York, those who think 
that the true way to cure a cancer is to cover it 
with an embroidered shirt-bosom instantly ex- 
claim, *‘ Why do you wash your dirty linen in 
What do you think Europe will say if 
you make such an exposure as that?” But Mr. 
Dickens has done nothing else but turn the full 
splendor of his genius upon the sins and follies 
of England. He knows very well that if the 
preacher would convert souls he must speak loud 
enough to be heard. The Methodist does not 
spare his voice, entreaty, his reproof, his 
denunciation of the Methodist brethren lest the 
$e opt in the next street should think, ‘Good 
lack! t aset of sinners these Methodists are!’ 
The man called of God to call men into the 
straight and narrow way does not daintily whis- 
per his exhortations and shrug his summons. 
His voice is the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness. ‘The great author, the the story- 
teller, the historian, the humorist, the satirist, 
the editor, deals with the life around him, and 
his own times, his own country, feel the force of 
his blow and its purification. 

—There are not many in this country who 
have heard Mr. Dickens read. ‘Those who have 
speak of it as a pleasure not less in its kind than 


his 


poet, 


| that of the first introduction to the world he has 


created. Indescribably he impersonates the char- 
acters of the story he reads. ‘The impression is 
indelible; and, like the singing of Jenny Lind, it 
will be a fond tradition in a thousand American 
homes. Let us remember that the great author 
is a great benefactor of mankind. His service is 
immeasurable and immortal. No king of En- 
gland was ever so dear to the English people as 
Sir Walter Scott: king’s death ever ‘hed 
el alter Scott; no kings death ever touches 
them sotenderly. And how truly and generou+ 
ly one great author may estimate another, and do 
homage to a kindred genius, we may see in the 
words in which Thackeray speaks of Dickens 
Let us make them our own: 

“T may quarrel with Mr. Dickens's art a thousand 
and a thousand times, I delight and wonder at his 
genius. I recugnize in it—I speak with awe and rey- 
erence—a commission from that Divine Beneficenc« e 
whose blessed task it will one day be to wipe ever 
tear from every eye. Thankfully I take my share of 
the feast of love and kindness which this gentle, and 
generous, and charitable soul has contributed to th 
happiness of the world. I take and enjoy my share, 
and say a a for the rheal.” 


‘ew York 


a conversa- 


Somepopy having written to the N 
Tribune a series of falsehoods about 
tion of Mr. Dickens, in which he was made to 
say a great many disagree~ble things of Ameri- 


can publishers. he wrote a ‘otter to a friend ab- 
solutely denyiug the whole story. The Tribune 
then alludes to the letter of its correspondent, 
remarking that ‘‘ it seems that the tone of the 
letter, as well as its statements, were unpleasant 
to Mr. Dickens and his friends,” and as it thinks 
any such injustice would be peculiarly cruel, 
now that Mr. Dickens is about coming to the 

country, ‘‘cheerfully” prints an extract from the 
letter which Mr. Dickens ‘‘ has seen fit to write 
upon the subject.” The extract is as follows : 
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‘Not only is there not a word of truth in the pre- 
nded conversation, but it is so absurdly unlike me 
t I can not suppose it to be even invented by any 
e who ever heard me exch: >a word with mortal 
ture. For twenty years I am perfectly certain 
[ have never made any other allusion to the re- 
n of my books in America than the good- 
1 remark, that ‘if there had been internation- 
ypyright be tween England and the States I should 
been a man of very lar ge fortune instead of a 
m tI ite savings Nor have I ever been 
1 as to charge the absence of international 
pon individuals. Nor have I been so un- 
is to disguise or suppress the fact that I 
ved handsome sums from the Harpers for 
eets. When I was in the States I said what 
y, and there was an end. I am absolutely 
at I have epee 8 ner gag d myself even 
Rever iny to the i 
» London Cor 
about ‘ 
my books, or prete 
know at this instant) who made how 
- the m, or ever talked of their sending 
iey,’ is as grossly and completely 
the stat it that I ever said any thi 
t that i could not be expected to have ¢ 
1 the American people. And nothin 
ibility be falser than that. J i 
I expressed my interest in them. ‘ 
o has ever spoken with me in Lond 
»t, Kgows whether I have frankly said: ‘ You 
ive no better introduction to me than yout 
And for years and years, when I have been 
ut reading in America, my invariable reply 
have so many friends there, a m t- 
ters from per 
, that but for domesti 
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NotHinG could be more unpleasant an: 
‘ortunate than the publicity recently given to 
me transactions of Mrs. Lincoln, the widow of 
» late Presid It was very natural and very 
> that in the changed circumstances of her 
he should wish to dispose of a costly ward 
Had this been done quietly nobody could 
ive objected. It was purely a private matter, 
ith which public interference in any manner 
as mere impertinence. 
Unfortun ite ‘ly, Mrs. Lincoln hoped by publish 
he fact that it was her wardrobe, by the in 
t tble inference that it consisted of various ar 
les given to her for a political purpose, and by 
. complaint of ill-treatment from the people and 
from the leaders of a party, to excite public atten- 
tion and increase the income of the sale. ‘The 
of events has not been favorable to her. 
rhe publication of her own letters to her agent 
is excited great ridicule and the severest ani- 
madversi mn, and there is no friend of hers, and 
no man who honors the memory of Mr. Lincoln, 
who must not deeply deplore the whole affair. 
There is no reason why the United States 
should not have been generous to the widow of 
Abraham Lincoln. She may not have been a 
wise woman, but she was his wife, and they were 
never parted until his murder in her presence. 
It would have been merely proper, a grateful 
tribute to his memory who had been assassin- 
ated because he was President, if 
the name of the people, had given to his widow 
at least the amount of the four years’ salary. If 
any one were afraid of the precedent, let it be un- 
derstood as exceptional. If any one thought 
that it was not the duty of nations to grant pen- 
sions, 
sideration of duty or general principle other than 
that of gratitude. Doubtless there is such a 
thing as national gratitude. It ex although 
every individual may not be grateful. The feel- 
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ling and judgment of no people 
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are ever wholly 
nation were ever agreed 

for the death 
tem t 


unanimous. Yet, ifa 
this nation was agreed in sorrow 

’ Lincoln. His character and 
were guarantees of Sagacious statesin unship in 
Even those who had cherished 
with him did not—certainly, 
them to his grave. le died the 
» whole } sense, 


‘ramen 


reconstruction, 
party differs 
not all 
Presid 
and their repr 
proper wido 
The splendid system of national rewards for 
great national services which prevails in Ex uglan l 
is unknown to us. Parliament give im 
to Marlborough, and a dukedom to Welling 
and makes a viscount, and so hon- 
ind enriches their des 
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money. If it is in itself dis 
a woman selling het 


immu 

rrant ol 
agreeable to 
because, 


see wardrobe 
of oth 
is doubly « when that woman 
he widow ot a beloved and famous man slain 
atthe post of duty. ‘To avoid the spectacle who 
would not gladiy « to the grant, be- 
cause she for herself has national claim, but 
universal feeling for her husband 

is of course a sentiment. We are afraid 

Mr. Herbert Spencer would not smile upon 

of C ongress. There ous: 
cht think it an act r the 
proper functio of who might 
feel that it was not 
own busing 


as she alleges, of the ingratitude 
angie 


t isagreeable 
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msent not 


se of the 


also, who mi transcendin 
a government; 
a sufficient minding of 
ss, Which is so excellent a rule in pub 
lic affairs. But if may, with safety to the 
state and to the sound pi overnm 
vote a national benefact 
we not venture upon voting 
widow ? 

** But she does 

That was son vething we did not know 
her husband died. The pr 
she did need it. 
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Wen we read in Du Chaillu’s Equatorial 
Africa of rantic the mon 
ape which is nearer to humanity than any other 
of the brutes he smites his breast, which 
emits a horrible, hollow sound like the tremen 
dous beating of an unimagined bass-drum ; how 
he snaps the trunks of the hugest trees as if they 

ere pipe-stems, and ¢ 
elephant with the agility and intelligence of he 
monkey—who of us doe s not tremble and turn 
pale, and devoutly offer thanks to Heaven that 
it did not cast our lot in the African woods 
where the Gorilla bellows and beats his appalling 
bass-drum ? 

There were skeptics of M. Du Chaillu’s sto- 
ries. There were people who put their tongues 
in their cheeks when you alluded to Gorillas. 
There were scientific men even who pooh-poohed 


trous 


Gorilla 


how 


mbines the power 0 f the 


| M. Du Chaillu, and said he had been only to 
let this have been done without any con- | 


African coast, and bought baboon skins 
and birds from the interior, and then composed 
his learned work and brought home his interest 
ing collection, acquired at incredible personal 
They were people like those who said 


some 


risk. 
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that ‘* Eéthen” was written in a London library | 
by a man who had never put foot beyond Lon- 

don. It went so far that, at a meeting of the 

Royal Geographical Society, or some other of | 
the royal societies at which wise men assemble, | 
somebody—some professor or authoritative per- 

son of science—insinuated that M. Du Chaillu’s 

theories of natural history were moonshine ; that 

his wonderful discoveries of new animals were 

fables; that his book was ** bosh:” and M. Du 

Chaillu himself a humbug. Now the traveler 

was present, and heard these astounding re- 

marks. In his natural indignation he did not, 

indeed, beat the fearful bass-drum of his bosom, 

“ke the celebrated Gorilla, but he did exclaim 

that his scientific brother was aliar. And then, | 
unable to command himself, or to find sufti- 
cient English to express his wrath, he wreaked 
upon that brother what the 7imes of the next 
morning called ** the wild justice of expectora- 
tion. 

‘Those of us who saw the Du Chaillu collection 
may recall the skins of that awful animal, the 
Gorilla, and that we were told no living one had 
ever been brought away from Africa, because it 
was scarcely possible to take the brute alive, 
such was its furious ferocity. There was a 
story, indeed, that a deceased specimen had been | 
sent to Professor Owen, and that he had under- | 
taken to arrange the bones, but that upon open- 
ing the case such a desolating effluvium escaped 
that the neighboring country was threatened with 
pestilence, and the stench of that departed Go- 
villa was as appalling as the sound of his dread- 
ful bass-drum when alive. 

Imagine with what a shudder, therefore, the | 
sensitive reader of Du Chaillu lately read in a 
newspaper that a living Gorilla had arrived in 
the city of New York straight from the African 
forest, and consigned to Mr. Barnum. From the | 
internal evidence of the notice an expert might 
have attributed it to M. Du Chaillu himself. 
ihe spell-bound reader saw, with a cold tremor 
running through his frame, that it had been only 
with dire struggles, and overwhelming force, and 
human cunning, and breaking of ropes and chains | 
that the monster had been transported from the 
ship to the Museum. And if he had escaped! 
Merciful powers! if the celebrated Gorilla of the 
African forest had rushed up Broadway bellow- 
ing and beating his horrible bass-drum! ‘The 
imagination droops before the scene. ‘The trav- 
eler from New Zealand might have arrived the 
next day and found but a silent desolation where 
New York had been, and a great Gorilla ready to 
welcome him! 

Nor was the contest over when he had been 
borne into the Museum. The monster pulled 
ropcs and chains into his cage, and roared so 
tremendously that innocent women and children 
shrieked, and fled, and fainted, while a learned 
** Professor,” whose name the Easy Chair ‘*dis- 
remembers,” determined that science and the 
patrons of Mr. Barnum’s moral show should not 
be deprived of the comfort of a living Gorilla, | 
contending by superior cunning with this colos- 
sal brute force, succeeded in confining the raging 
giant with a chain cable—for so it seemed in the 
glowing periods of the description—which could 
easily hold the Great Hastern in a hurricane, 
and the terrific prize so made fast was further 
secured in the cage of*the Royal Bengal Tiger 





| descended Broadway. 
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and the Great African Lion, whenever the Mu- 
seum is blessed with the presence of such illus- 
trious strangers. 

After reading this thrilling article in the pa- 
per, which further informed him that although 
the royal scientific societies of Great Britain ha 
offered great sums of money for the Gorilla, and 
were in despair because they could not haye 
him, Mr. Barnum had imperturbably replied 
that his Museum, his American Museum, must 
have the monster at any expense whatever, the 
exhausted reader, father of a family, perhaps, 
whose shuddering little ears had greedily 
sorbed the story, found that there was to be no 
peace for him until he had taken the children to 
see the Gorilla. It was in vain that he wondered 


} audibly whether the iron bars of the cage were 
| Very strong. 
| she did not think that an animal which could so 
| readily snap the trunks of great trees might also 


In vain he asked mamma whethe: 


part a chain cable with ease. The Gorilla must 
be seen, and papa prepared himself for the dread 


| ordeal. 


On the appointed day the little family party 
When it had reached th 
vicinity of Prince Street it paused to hear afiu 
off the resounding roar of the beast, and to listen 
for the hollow beating of the bass-drum of the 
bosom. But such was the noise of omnibuses 
and carriages and carts that nothing else could 
be heard. Across the street, however, in front 
of the Museum, and high overhead, a truly over 
powering picture was swung. ‘There, in grea 
brilliancy of color, was depicted the celebrated 
Gorilla, as he appears in his native wilds. About 
twelve feet high, and proportionately broad, tli 


t 


hideous brute is apparently stepping over th 
: 


river Niger at one stride, while he brandishes a 
mighty club with one hand, and with the othe: 
grasps a woman of the country, whom he is car- 
rying off for lunch. 

** Dear me!” said a thoughtful student of nat 
ural history, a8 he contemplated the picture at a 
later period than that of which we are now en 
gaged upon the description, ‘‘ what a curious il 
lustration of the nearness with which this brute 
comes to mankind! He clothes his female like 
a woman! What touching modesty, a a 
respect for the sex !” 

But not taking that view of the picture above 
him, the devoted parent turned with his inno 
cent companions into the doorway of the Muse 
um, bought the tickets with true resignation, 
and as he passed the portal at which the guard 
ian sits, cast one lingering, longing look behind 
at the cheerful bustle of Broadway, before en- 
countering the Gorilla. It was hardly reassur- 
ing to observe that every thing was quiet within 
the building; that there was no distant, earth- 
quaking roar, and no atfrighted multitude plung 
ing down the stairs. The silence itself was op- 
pressive. Merciful Mercury! could the monster 
have consumed all the previous visitors of the 


t 


| morning, and was he waiting, twelve or more 


feet high, at the top of the stairs to pounce upon 
their ill-fated successors? Smitten with such 
thoughts and awful anticipations, the little fam- 
ily party ascended the stairs, and, oh, bliss! the 
first object was not the mighty brute, but the 
benign giantess, playfully conversing with the 
amiable dwarf, while the benevolent fat child 
was affably answering the questions of the curi- 
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us. In the neighboring tank the sagacious seal 
had just pulled out the plug in the bottom of 
his bath, and all the water had flowed away; and 
the Albino children moved tranquilly about, 
cenerously giving every spectator the fullest 
view of their flaxen polls, Indeed there was an 
tir of serenity and a smell of peanuts which was 
lelightfully consoling. But the great duty of 
day could not be avoided, and the party 
following the sign which, with an 

painted upon it, said, ** To 


ished on, 

itstretched finger 

» Gorilla.” 

Suddenly they were in his presence. The 

ze of the Royal Bengal ‘Tiger and of the king 

sasts was before them. Behind its massive 
us and heavily chained crouched the monster. 
thick wooden railing, 1 from 
, kept the throng away trom the imme- 
danger of his — and pasteboard cards 
| yund kindly warned the public that, on 
ccount al the savage ferocity of the Gorilla, he 
ist not be exc ited « r disturbed. 
and with what a shudder the eye of the 
having at a glance observed all these 
procee led to scan—a poor, little, meek 
n, sitting wv with rueful eves and complacent- 
regarding tl . T love was a crowd of 
persons, three of were the family 
. ‘The two others were youth who poked 
anes and threw gingerbread at the appalling 
** Living Gorilla,” which neither rose to his feet 
nd shook the thin bars of the cage, nor beat hi 
bass-drum with resounding roar, but, such was 
his kin to humanity of the highest kind, that he 
submitted with Christian resignation, and look 
ing quite ready to offer the left cheek should the 
right be smitten. 

Possibly a family party of less correct senti 
ments and urbane manners than that we are sup 
posing might have ‘* wreaked the wild justice’ of 
expectoration” upon the luckless object of their 
terror. But they forbore, reflecting that if they 
had 7 agate the drum of the Gorilla’s bosom 
they Aad heard the tremendous clatter of that 
bass rl of the press which certain persons are 
skilled to smite. When at length the pacified 
parent looked at the chains, the ca and the 
warnings of * savage ferocity,” and recalled his 
harrowing imagination of the escaping monster 
devouring Broadway, he turned away with a 
mild smile of Christian forgiveness, and gave 
the fat boy a penny cookey. 
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Three English Statesmen, by GOLDWIN SMITH, 
Holding the opinions set forth in the lectures 
upon the ** Political History of England,” which 
constitute this volume, one can not wonder that 
the author should have resigned the Professor- 
ship of History in the University of Oxford. 
**'The chiefest authors of revolution,” he says, 
“*have not been the chimerical and intemperate 
friends of progress, but the blind obstructors 
of progress—those who, in defiance of nature, 
struggle to avert the inevitable future, to recall 
the irrevocable past ; who chafe to fury by dam- 
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Chair spoke of Longfellow’s marvelous transla 
tion of Dante, marvelous for the power and skill 
with which the very character of the great me 
dieval poem is reproduced to another world and 
a new epoch. It said that the translation was 
not the poet’s unassisted work, for his friends 
and neighbors, Charles Eliot Norton and James 
Russell Lowell, who are, with Longfellow, among 
the very first, not the chief of our Dantean 
scholars, had brought to his work the aid of their 
scholarship, taste, and criticism. And now M1 
Norton’s translation of Dante’s earlier poem, th 
Vite Nuova—the New Life—is published in the 
superb, yet perfectly practic able, ‘ 
Divine Comedy. Like the work 
llow, this of Mr. Norton’ s has beer 
For many years, among “eg many 
s, he has been the most faithful and dilige 
student of Dante. Familiar with the history of 
the time in its various aspects, surrounding him 
self with the commentaries and illustrations, a1 
the whole literature of the subject, he has broug 
the patient habit of the trained scholar, the 
sight and sympathy of a poetic nature, the dis 
crimination of the critic, and the skil the 
li rary artist to this unique and beautifu 
It is so excellently done that we a 
richer by one of the great and mmort 
literature, but we are justly proud of 
ship which introduces it to us. 

‘The Vita Nuova,” says Mr. Noi 
of the essays which follow the tran 
notes, *‘is the earliest of Dante 
the most aphic of them in form and in 
tention.” It describes his meeting with Beatrice 
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its hoy sal 
its exaltations aml despairs, 
rup ition and transformation 
herefore, really 
to the Divine Comedy, and 
tlect that we owe to two 
this masterly 
ought the singular beauty and propriety of the 
publisher’s part of the enterprise to be forgotten. 
The books are printed as all the true classics 
ight to be, the tasteful a » volumes sug 
gesting the richness and beauty of shrines ereci 
ed to the best beloved divinities. We have re 
corded elsewhere, indeed, our satisfaction in the 
sixpenny-volume edition of “ne Waverley Novel 
and in the shilling Shake ‘spea But that is not 
to the prejudice of delight in thei ir costlier form 


. T ? id } layyl 
a proper preiur 


American scholar 


reproduction of both works. Noi 
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ming up its course the river which would other 
wise flow calmly between its banks, which has 
ever flowed, and, do what they will, must flow 
forever.” ‘These are words pregnant with warn 
ing for those who now hold sway in England. 
The three statesmen whom Mr. Sinith selects as 
types are John Pym, Oliver Cromwell, and Will 
tam Pitt. Of Pym, ‘‘who opened the revolu 
tion which was elosed by Cromwell, and of which 
Milton was the apostle and poet,” he says: ‘* The 
greatest member of Parliament that ever lived, 
the greatest master of the convictions and the 
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feelings of the House of Commons, was not 
Robert Peel, but John Pym. But if Pym, in 
modern garb, and using modern phrase, could 
now rise in his old place, his words, though as 
practical as they are lofty, would, I fear, be 
thought ‘too clever for the House.’ Is it that 
wealth, too much accumulated and too little dif- 
fused, has placed the leadership of the nation in 
less noble hands?” ‘*In the vestibule of that 
vast and sumptuous but feebly conceived and 
effeminately ornamented pile—no unmeet shrine 
of Plutocracy—the present House of Commons, 
stand on either hand the statues of Parliament- 
ary worthies. Ignorance probably it is that has 
excluded the foremost worthy of them all. Pym 
does not look down upon the House which once 
he led, nor do they read on the pedestal of his 
statue the moral of his political life: ‘The best 
form of government is that which doth actuate 
and dispose every part and member of a state to 
the common good.’ But Pym has a statue in 
history, and seldom has there been more need 
for unveiling it than now.” Lut of the effigies 
of great men of England there is wanting in the 
British Parliament House a greater than Pym. 
Between Charles I. who lost his head and James 
II. who lost his crown should have stood the 
great Lord Protector, of whom, says Mr. Smith, 
**[ speak not as a general or as a party leader, 
but as a prince’—the greatest prince, as men 
now begin to acknowledge, who ever ruled the 
realm of Britain. Mr. Smith’s lecture on Crom- 
well is a careful study to which British statesmen 
of to-day may well give heed. Of Pitt, the last 
in the triad, Mr. Smith says in the outset: ‘* Dur- 
ing the first part of his life Pitt is to be classed 
with the philosophic and reforming kings and 
ministers before the Revolution, whose names 
ought not to be forgotten. Wuring the second 
part he tends, though he did not actually sink 
to the level of the Metternichs, the Polignacs, 
the Percevals, and the Eldons”’—he might as 
well have said the Russells, the Derbys, and the 
Disraelis. Our space will not permit us to at- 
tempt to reproduce, even in outline, Mr. Smith’s 
masterly analysis of the character of Pitt as a 
statesman. but scattered through it are some 
pregnant hints. Thus of the British possession 
of Gibraltar he says: ‘‘It has made Spain our 
enemy in every war of the European Powers. 
When almost paralyzed by age and decrepitude, 
she dragged her feeble limbs again and again to 
the attack, that she might remove this stain on 
her escutcheon, and this eyesore of her honor. 
‘The recovery of it would be the greatest bribe 
that a military adventurer rising to power in 
Spain could offer to his countrymen; and per- 
haps the day may not be far distant when such 
acrisis may occur.” Mr. Smith might have gone 
farther, and said that the British possession of 
Gibraltar is a menace and insult to France as 
well as to Spain. It may well happen that here- 
in, and in the possession of Malta, will be found 
the occasion of a war between Great Britain and 
France. 


be content to see the Mediterranean, which she 
has come to look upon as ** 
by an alien power. Mr. Smith; in treating of 
Pitt, has occasion often to speak of the Prince 
of Wales, afterward George IV. He might al- 
most as well have spoken of the present Prince 


France, now a great naval power, fast | 
rising to be thé greatest in Europe, will not long | 


our sea,’ dominated | 


| tervening. 
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of Wales. The parallel between the two runs 
too closely to have escaped the strictures of keen 
observers. Not long ago a picture was hung up 
in all the print-shops in London wherein our 
‘*fut friend,’ ‘* accoutred as he was,” appeared 
as the Ghost of Hamlet's father, followed by the 
present puny Prince as Hamlet; underneath was 
the legend: ‘* Til follow thee!” How closely 
Albert Edward has tried to follow George Fred- 
erick is too well known to those who have oc¢ a- 
sion to keep themselves acquainted with any 
thing beyond the public history of the times, 
Pitt's last words were, ‘*‘ How I leave my coun- 
try!” We fear that they may be repeated wit) 
deeper emphasis by some British statesman of 
this or the next generation. —Mr. Goldwin Smith's 
book is every way worthy of careful meditation, 
not only in Great Britain but in the United States, 
(Published by Harper and Brothers. ) 

Beyond the Mississippi, by Abert D. Ricu- 
ArDson. ‘The author, as correspondent of the 
Tribune, has, we think, traveled over more 
leagues of prairie and mountain lying between 
the great river and the great ocean than any 
other man who has put pen to paper. Wherever 
he traveled he went to see and to describe what 
he saw. In this book he has given with pen 
and pencil a full account of a fleeting phase in 
our national life; of a period which though 
short, measured by the calendar, is among the 
most momentous in the history of civilization ; 
a period wherein great regions have been won 
from the barren Empire of Darkness and added 
to the domains of civilization, to be, we trust, a 
possession for evermore. ‘The ten years—one- 
third of a human generation—over which this 
work extends have made a new Geography for 
the American Union, and by consequence for 
the civilized world. ‘The great battle between 
Barbarism and Civilization waged during this in- 
terval can never again be re-fought.  Civiliza- 
tion has fairly won the last field upon the West- 
ern Continent. ‘The book divides itself into two 
great parts. The first, beginning in 1857, de 
scribes the fierce contest in Kansas. Nowhere 
else will be found on record so full an account 
of the fearful atrocities perpetrated during that 
dark period. Murder, robbery, and outrage 
seemed to be the law of the land in Kansas and 
thereabouts. Yet underlying and accompanying 
all this was the steady march of civilization, 
westward from the Mississippi to the Pacific, 
where it had already got firm footing. ‘Then in 
this book comes an interval, wherein was waged 
the great war between the Union and the Con- 
federacy. For a time the author was a ‘* War 
Correspondent.’ Captured just before the fall 
of Vicksburg, he lay for eighteen months in Con- 
federate prisons. Of this period this book is si- 
lent. Mr. Richardson has told elsewhere of the 
war. ‘The second part of this book narrates his 
fresh observations made in 1865 during the trip 
westward performed by Mr. Colfax, Speaker of 
the House, and several other guests cf the Mail 
Companies, among whom were Mr. Bross of the 
Chicago Tribune, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Illinois, Mr. Bowles of the Massachusetts Spring- 
Jield Republican, who has put forth an excellent 
book upon the trip, and Mr. Richardson. The 
two parts of this book show the development of 
the trans-Mississippi region during the period in- 
The critic who reads with the pur- 
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pose of finding minute faults will have abundant 
occupation. He will quite rightly, for example, 
except to the statement that ** prairie” is an In 
dian word denoting ‘‘ beautiful meadow,” and 
find reproduced very vent » jokes which have 
lone good service time of mind. But taken 
this work is an exceeding valuable 
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herself put forth her own abridgment. Upon 
comparison the two were found to be essentially 
the same. Mrs. Parker therefore adopted that 
of Miss Strickland, incorporating therewith such 
portions of her own as seemed most adapted to 
the wants of the American reader ; adding there 
phies of the last six queens, whose lives 
Miss Strickland. As this 
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me and spirit of the original volumes, 
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in ml ut name—number t 
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’ the red-haired; Edward V., wh 
ally came to the throne, but was, as is said, mur 
dered by his uncle, Richard I1I.; and Edward 
, who died while a lad—were never married. 
‘hus twenty-five British kings had about forty 
It would be hard to tind two-score me 
than these who have been 
queens of England. ‘To say nothing of the six 
queens of Henry VIII., of whom two were re 
pudiated and three lost their heads, there were 
few of these royal wives who woud not have 
been entitled to a divorce by any law, human or 
divine. ‘Their biographies form an instructive 
chapter in history. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers. ) 

Lift of Josiah (Quine y of Massachusetts, by 
his son, Epmunp Quincy. It is not easy for 2 
son to write a biography of his father which shall 
be at once accepted as evidently an accurate = 
trait and a delightful adk lition to the great gal- 
lery of history. Yet this Mr. Edmund Quincy 
has done in the life of his father, Josiah Quincy, 
of Massachusetts. The biographer’s felicity of 
perception is shown in the very title of his work. 
Josiah Quincey was peculiarly a Massachusetts 
man. When he was in public life fifty and sixty 
years ago he represeated with the most uncom- 
promising fidelity the political views of which the 
strongest hold was in }issex County of that State ; 
while all his life long Le illustrated that high po- 
litical morality which is infrequent every where, 
but which is nowhere more valued than in Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Quincy was a fortunate man ; for- 
tunate in his birth, in his education, in his mar- 
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work are not less remarkable than the dry humor 
and shrewd comment of the au thor. It is very 
long since we have had so gx raphy ot 
so worthy and striking a sul ject as a ** Lite of 
Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts.” (Published 
by ‘Ticknor and Fields. ) 

: Life and Death of J l, 
Witiram Morris. ‘This poem was introduc 

to the public by Mr. Algernon Charles Swin 
burne in an article in the — Fortnightly 
Review, which hailed Mr. Me the true and 
only haucer in rature. 
His } ‘aises are very warm, | inly 
1 me to be warmly p1 
markabl the 
passionate, s 

morbid poetry of the time. 
is told with Homeri 
with a subdued power which is delightful. 
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There 
is an naivete in the without 
the least affectation of quaint 
hearty sobriety of tone which is 
ting. It is a Greek story, but 
possible in method of treatment from Swinburne’s 
** Atalanta,” or Matthew Arnold’s ** Merope,” or 
any of the modern English Greek poems. The 
story is told as a man of Chaucer’s temperament 
might tell it, but hardly with the subtlety of 
Chaucer's genius. Yet tte tranquil, breezy, 

clear-cut scenes and the moderate expression are 
a perpetual charm. It opens without prelude 
with the birth of Jason, and follows him without 
moralizing or reflection of any kind through the 
romantic vicissitudes and heroic adventures of 
his life to his death; and with his death the 
poem ends. The wxsthetic propriety and har- 
mony of the whole long narration are remark- 
able. It is always Greece, and the romantic 
mythological epoch, and therefore wonders are 
natural. ‘The landscape, the events of the voy- 
age, the plowing with the brazen bulls, the crop, 
and contest of armed men, the Medean sorceries, 
and love and revenge, are all woven together 
in a continuous seamless tissue, upon which ev 

ery part of the embroidery is equally probable 
and poetic. Mr. Morris's power of graphic de 

lineation is unsurpassed. A few easy, but forci 

ble lines, and the scene or the person livés be- 
fore the eye. The measure of the poem is that 
of Keats's Endymion ; and it is broken but a few 
times for the songs of Orpheus and of the sirens, 
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which have a flowing melody not suggestive of 
any other strain. It is a poem wholly different 
from that of Keats's: less intense, less passionate, 
less luxuriant, but not less Greek nor powerful. 
It is restrained, calm, masculine; but with a 
long, rolling music and spell, like that of the 
ocean, Certain descriptive words often recur, 
but the repetition seems neither a mannerism, in 
2 poor sense, nor a sign of poverty, but of artist- 
ic intention. Jason is a work which every one 
who would keep pace with the pure literature of 
the time must read. He will probably feel the 
praises of Mr. Swinburne to, be excessive, but he 
will not deny that there are few recent poems so 
really independent and striking. There is no 
‘Tennyson in it, no Browning, no Wordsworth ; 
nothing of the French novel of which young 
Bulwer, or Owen Meredith, is so fond. Even 
its freedom is passionless and antique. Neither 
is it hard and sculpturesque and dry. It is full 
of red blood and sound health. Wecan imagine 
with what delight it will be read by many a college 
student stumbling among ‘*‘the classics,” and 
finding it a stony and arid road. Jason will be 
a fresh and living breeze blowing from that re- 
mote Greek shore, and fanning his hot brow with 
the familiar air of his own world. But when 


the great question is asked, Is this a poem to be 


ad 


ted to the imperishable poems ? is this a poet 
to be counted among the true singers? can we 
say more than that it is a noble old story told with 
consummate skill? Can we say that the poet 
has aroused that indefinable and unappeasable 
love and longing which Keats inspires? Do we 
feel that the asphodel blooms upon these pages, 
like the violet upon Chaucer's? They are ques- 
tions which we need not ask nor answer. Here 
is a poem, fresh and sweet and masterly, great- 
ly to be enjoyed, the work of intimate knowl- 
edge, of trained skill, of exquisite perception. 
Shall we refuse to enjoy one kind of beauty be- 
cause it may not be another? (Published by 
Roberts Brothers. ) 

Kathrina, Her Life and Mine; told ina Poem, 
by J. G. Hoxtitanp. Dr. Holland is one of the 
most popular of authors and of lecturers. Lis 
career is a pleasant illustration of the reward of 
faithful service, of steady persistence. For some 
time he was one of the editors of the Springfield 
Republican, one of the most prosperous and in- 
fluential of New England journals; but he was 
not understood to be responsible for its political 
articles, for which Mr. Samuel Bowles was usu- 
ally held to account. Dr. Holland's literary 
taste and activity, however, could not content 
itself with the routine work of the paper, and he 
wrote and published a ‘* History of Western Mas- 
sachusetts” in a series of articles. It was full of 
interesting research, and of great local value, 
and was presently gathered into a volume, prob- 
ably without remarkable pecuniary profit, and 
with no sensible increase of the author’s reputa- 
tion. This was followed by a novel called the 
** Bay Path,” published by Putnam some dozen 
or fifteen years ago. This work introduced Dr. 
ifolland more formally to the great public, but 
failed to give him especial prominence. Mean- 
while he worked patiently and industriously in 
his editorial chair, enlivening his literary life 
with occasional poems and addresses before va- 
rious associations, and always deeply interested 
in religious affairs. In the course of his duties 


he began ‘in the Springfield Republican, whose 
weekly issue is very large, and which circulates 
in every town of Western Massachusetts, a se- 
ries of letters to young persons upon morals ; 
manners and courses of life, and what is calle 
**the formation of character.” These letters 
were signed Timothy Titcomb; and such wa 
their lively good sense, sagacity, sympatliy, and, 
above all, exact adaptation to the audience ad 
dressed, that they became instantly and univers 
ally popular,-and proceeded with immense ap- 
plause to their conclusion. ‘Their publication in 
a book by Mr. Scribner showed that the whole 
country had very much the taste of Western 
Massachusetts. ‘They sold in large numbers, 
They were as popular in Wisconsin and Ohio 
and Iowa as in Massachusetts and Maine; and 
Timothy Titcomb became as pleasantly known 
as any friend of Dr. Holland could have wished, 
The book was extremely didactic; but it was so 
good-humored, earnest, orthodox, and intelligi- 
ble, and so clearly written from a common ex 
perience with ‘* the people,” that there was no 
resisting it. The rural book-clubs and circula- 
ting libraries consumed a copy a month, and 
Timothy Titcomb was really a popular and wide- 
ly-selling author before the professional critics 
knew much about it. No large literary reputa- 
tion in this country owes so little to the news- 
papers and reviews and magazines as Dr. Hol- 
lind’s, and, to tell the truth, they have always 
seemed a little to resent that fact. So great a 
success was, of course, the greatest of stimulants ; 
and the works of Timothy 'Titcomb already make 
a neat little collection, comprising didactic es 
says, novels, and two poems; while he has alo 
written a subscription ‘* Life of Abraham Lin 
coln,”’ which has had a very large and remunera- 
tive sale. It is a peculiar reprtation; almost a 
rural and provincial reputation. We do not in- 
sinuate by such a remark that it is therefore a 
poorer reputation, for the author who touches 
the great country heart is the most powerful of 
all authors. But it is unquestionable that the 
chief literary tribunals, which are, of course, in 
the larger cities, deliver judgment upon Mr, 'Tit- 
comb in a rather supercilious tone, and that he 
has not yet conquered a place in tlhe general es 
timation among the representative American au 
thors, although in many ways there is no one 
more representative than he. He has, indeed, 
the fine instinct which shows him his own work, 
and he faithfully does it in his own way. Thor- 
oughly a New England man; but neither in 1 
ligion nor in politics fond of extremes, he is still 
a spiritual growth of the old Puritan stock. 

was neither distinctively an abolitionist in 
days when that name had a peculiar New 
gland significance, nor is he a radical now. 
reveres woman in what he believes to be her ce 
lestially-ordered sphere, and opposes ‘** woman's 
rights” as heartily as he opposed Charles Sumner. 
His poems—Bitter Sweet and Kathrina—reveal 
the man perhaps more plainly than any of his 
works. They are both New England poems. 
They smell of the soil. They have the hard sad- 
ness of the peculiarly Puritan New England tem- 
perament, its loyalty to duty, its stern self-re- 
nunciation. They depict a character and life 
which are not exactly winning, genial, graceful, 
beautiful, but in which the sense of duty as 
duty is paramount, and devotion to duty is per- 
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formed vor of love. Into a stout vol 
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itor trusts that the ‘* Dictionary will speak for 
itself;” that it will prove * ful to all the read 
ers who come to con the book, while med { 
ing some love-thought, fancy, or dilemma.” W 
think that this copious ** L s’ Dictionary” will 
prove to be the Gift-Book of the season. Pul 
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Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Pocket-] - by 
CuarvLes HH, Haswent In 1843—four-and 
twenty years ago—was put forth the first edition 
of this work, a thin volume of less than three 
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port upon the whole mineral region of the Pacific 
Coast. Judging from parts which we have seen, 
we think that it will exhaust the subject. Dur- 
ing his wide travels he has accumulated a mass 
of materials, which we may venture to promise 
will in due time be wrought up into the shape 
of articles for this Magazine. (Published by 
Harper and Brothers. ) j 

Macé’s Fairy Book, Of all writers of Fairy 
Tales we must, after due consideration and con- 
sultation with our own juveniles, give the tirst 
place to Monsieur Jean Macé. His tales com- 
bine a clever story with a clear moral. M. Macé 
has moreover been especially fortunate in finding 
in Miss Mary Boorn an adequate translator. 
To her he writes, ‘* What I have attempted for 
my part to give to the children of my country I 
am too happy that you should have judged worthy 
of being presented to the children of America.” 
Many thousands of the children of America will 
jubilate over this charming book, for which they 
will stand indebted to JEAN Mace, editor of the 
French Magasin d’ Education, and his accom- 
plished translator. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers. ) : 

The Huguenots ; their Settlements, Churches, 
and Industries in England and Ireland. By 
Samver Suives. This volume, to which is add- 
ed an Appendix, by Mr. G. P. Disosway, re- 
counting the story of the Huguenots in America, 
is in every way a valuable addition to the Histo- 
ry of Modern Civilization. (Published by Har- 
per and Brothers. ) 

Among recent ‘Tales, most of them comprised 
in ‘* Harper’s Library of Select Novels,” are the 
following: The Claverings and The Last Chron- 
icle of Barset, by ANtuony TroLiore; both 
marked by the almost photographic fidelity with 
which actual life and character are portrayed. 
If Mr. Trollope lacks the higher quality of cre- 
ating character and incident, he possesses in an 
eminent degree the faculty of seeing, and de- 
scribing what he sees.—Played Out and Called 

Account, by Anntge M. Tuomas, a rising 
name among female writers of fiction. —Bern- 
thal, from the German of Mrs. Muniracn, 
whose historical tales have opened a new vein 
in German fiction. Some, indeed, have called 
Mrs. Muhlbach the German Scott; we should 
rather find her parallel in G. P. R. James.— 
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Caste is an exc ceedingly good story be an anon- 
ymous author. - — Mr. Wynyard s Ward. by 
‘Horme Leg,” a writer whose name, like that 
of the ‘* Author of John Halifax,” is sufticient 
guarantee for pure feeling and excellent writing, 
—No Man's Friend, by Gorge MacDonaty, 
a story of quite decided power.— The ( 


urate’s 


Discipline, by Mrs. Ertoanrt, reminds one not 
unfavorably of the earlier works of ‘* Geo 
Eliot.” — Circe, by ‘* Banincton Wuitpr,” gener- 


ally supposed to be a pseudonym of the author 
of ** Aurora Floyd ;” and Birds of Prey, an al- 
together readable story, in which the admirers 
and censurers of Miss Brappon will fail to tind 
some of the salient points which characterize 
her previous works. ‘There is no bigamy or 
breach of the Seventh Commandment, and but 
a single murder, and that, rather implied th: 
told, in an early chapter. These *‘ birds of prey 
strike mainly at the purse rather than the per 
son. 

Harper's Writing - Books will, we trust, do 
much to correct an evil whereof editors have 
abundant cause of complaint. It would almost 
seem that among the lost arts is that of writing 
legibly. For a generation or two writing-mas- 
ters have so debased our chirography with their 
angular forms and useless flourishes that half of 
those who have to read much manuscript have 
gone half-blind. ‘The author of this series of 
copy-books comes back to the good old system 
of rounded forms and clear shapes, such as were 
written by our fathers. With the writing-les 
sons are conjoined exercises in drawing, for, as 
was well said by Horace Mann, *‘ A child wil 
learn to draw and write sooner and with m« 
ease than he will learn writing alone.” These 
writing and drawing books are by no means the 
least valuable of the ‘‘ School and Family Se- 
ries” published by Harper and Brothers. 

Elementary Arithmetic, by Joun H. Frencu. 
This is the first of a series of works on Arithme- 
tic prepared, and to be prepared, by Professor 
French. ‘The plan of the whole series was ma- 
tured before the initial volume was prepared, so 
that there will be found in the series a harmony 
and completeness for which one will vainly look 
in any other course of arithmetics which are as 
yet before the public. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers. ) 








Ranthly Record of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 31st of October. 
The chief points of domestic interest are 
comprised in the results of the recent State elec- 
tions. Abroad they centre mainly upon the) 
movement set on foot by Garibaldi for the over- | 
throw of the temporal power of the Pope, and | 
the consequent action of the Governments of 
France and Italy. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


The elections held during October are import- | 
ant as indices of public sentiment rather than 
from the direct issues involved. In Pennsylva- 
nia the election held on the 8th of October was | 
for State officers, the leading position being that | 





| of Judge of the Supreme Court. 
| vote of about 


For this, in a 
545,000, Mr. Sharswood, Demo- 
crat, had a majority of about 1000. Last year, 

out ‘of a vote of some 597,000 for Governor, 

General Geary, Republican, had a majority of 
| 17,178.—In Ohio, upon the same day, the elec- 

tion was for Governor, State officers, and Mem- 
bers of Legislature. There was also submitted 
to the people a proposition to erase the word 
““white”’ from the clause in the State Constitu- 
tion regulating the franchise, the result of which, 

if adopted, would be to extend the right of suf- 
| frage to all, irrespective of color. For Govern- 
or, in a vote of about 484,000, Mr. Hayes, Re- 
| public an, had a majority of 2983. It is claimed 


that the Democrats have a majority in the Legis- 








lature, which will give the. i a Senator in the 
Congress of the United States. The proposition 
to extend the right of suffrage to people of color 
was lost by a majority of 38,353, or, including 
12.276 ballots cast in blank, which in effect are 
counted as negatives, of 50,629. 

In the “* unconstructed” Southern States the 
elections held to decide upon the calling of State 
Conventions, and for delegates to these Conven- 
tions, in case they should be held, have been of 
great significance, showing that as a mass the 
colored population voted for Conventions, and 
also for ** Radical” delegates; the whites in 
some States abstained from the polls, and, where 
they voted, cast their ballots for ‘* Conservative” 
delegat 13. —In Louisiana, where the result seem 
ed uncertain, a majority of those registered voted 
on the question of holding a Convention, so that 
it will be convened. Of those voting, as official 
lv announced, 75,083 voted for a Convention, 
and 4006 against it. General Mower, now in 
command of that district, has accordingly put 
forth an order directing that the delegates as 
semble at New Orleans on the 23d of November, 

‘for the purpose of framing a Constitution and 
civil government according to the provisions of 
the Act of Congress of March 2 and 23, 1867.” 
In Alabama it seems that the whites suffered the 
election to go by default.—In Virginia the elec 
tion was held October 2 In this State 
there was a majority of about 13,000 white reg 
red voters, and it appears that nearly a full vote 
W A large majority of ‘* Radical” dele 
gates were chosen.—In Georgia the election 
took place October 30, and the two following 
days. ‘The general result is as yet unreported. 

T: aking g only the three States from which the ac- 
counts are ascertained with a close approxima 
tion to accuracy, they are as follows: In Ala 
bama, out of 100 delegates, there are 96 ** Rad 
icals,” of whom 16 are colored and 80 white. 
In Virginia, out of 105 delegates 68 are ‘* Rad 
icals,” 25 colored and 43 white, and 37 ‘* Con 
servatives.” In Louisiana out of 98 delegates, 
%6 are “ Radicals,” 40 blacks and 56 whites, 
with but 2 ** Conservatives.” In all, in these 
States, 303 delegates, 260 of whom are ‘‘ Rad 
icals,"’ 81 being colored and 179 white, and 43 
** Conservatives.” These figures, approximate 
ly correct, may probably be slightly changed by 
the official returns. 

The question whether the President’s amnesty 
proclamation involves the restoration of the fran- 
chise to those embraced within it, will shortly be 
brought before the Courts. A test-case will 
probably be that of Gene ral J. D. Imboden, who 
fought during the whole war, has taken, or pro- 
posed to take, the oath of allegiance, but de- 
clines to take the oath prescribed by Congress. 
He claims that he is entitled to be registered, 
and consequently to vote. 
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EUROPE. 

In Great Britain the main subjects of interest 
are some alarming occurrences which show that 
the Fenian movement has not been abandoned ; 
and the general prostration of manufacturing in- 
dustry and commercial enterprise. In Great 
Britain, and to a somewhat less extent in France, 
great financial troubles exist. The complaint in 
both countries is that there is no profitable way 
for the employment of capital, and in conse- 
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quence there i is an accumulation of specie in the 
banks wholly without precedent. 

In Germany, the work of constructing the 
Confederation under the lead of Prussia does 
not go on altogether smoothly. The Emperor 
of Austria is now (Oct. 30) at Paris, a guest of 
Napoleon. In this visit there are not wanting 
those who find indications of new complications 
in the politics of Europe. 

The rgcent attempt of Garibaldi to overthrow 
the Papal Government at Rome is, however, the 
absorbing question of the day in Europe. Its 
pre as set forth-in the meagre telegraphic 
dispatches, is as follows: After the arrest of 
Garibaldi by the King of Italy, as noted in our 
last Record, the French Emperor suspended the 
movement of the troops which had been ordered 
to proceed to Rome. Garibaldi in the mean 
while escaped from his nominal confinement at 
Caprera, and again made his appearance in the 
States of the Church. Conflicts ensued between 
his forces and the Papal troops, in which it ay 
pears that upon the whole the former were suc 
cessful. At length, on the 26th of October, it 
was annofnced that the Garibaldians were al- 
most at the gates of Rome. Napoleon at once 
ordered the French troops to proceed thither for 
the defense of the Pop . ho in an address to the 
Roman Catholic bishops throughout the world 
stated that the patrimony of the Church had 
been assailed by revolutionists, and asked them 
to order prayers in all churches s for the safety of 
the Roman See. On the 27: the King of Italy 
issued a proclamation to his people, in which he 
declared that the bands of invasion under Gari 
baldi had crossed the frontier into the Papal ter- 
ritory without the sanction of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, and: in defiance of the law; that the 
insurrectionary flag which was bearing destruc- 
tion to the temporal sovereignty of the Head of 
the Church was not his; and that the state of 
affairs imposed upon him the duty of endeavor 
ing to prevent a war between France and Italy; 
and he therefore appealed to his subjects to re 
turn to moe homes, and by so doing save the 
peace and honor of their country; promising that 
when tranquillity was restored Italy and France 
would conjointly endeavor to settle the Roman 
question. ‘The attempt against Rome seems to 
have assumed the character of a national move- 
ment, into which the Italian people have thrown 
themselves. The King clearly feels impelled to 
thwart it, and his determination has resulted in 
the formation of a new Ministry. Among the 
telegraphic rumors which still need confirmation 
is one that Victor Emanuel has abdicated, and 
placed his son Prince Humbert upon the throne ; 
that Count Bismarck has assured the Italian 
Government that Prussia will not allow France 
to make war upon Italy on account of the Papal 
complication. The most significant thing actual- 
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| ly known is that a large French force has been 
| sent to Italy, and that M. Moustier, the French 


Foreign Minister, has officially declared that 
French intervention is necessary because the 
Italian Government has failed to fulfill its obli- 
gations to protect the Pope in his rights; that 
this intervention will go no further than to 
crush armed rebellion against the Holy Father ; 
and that, when this is accomplished, the French 
troops shall be withdrawn, and a conference will 
be called of the Great Powers of Europe. 
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ECEMBER!—The close of eighteen hun- | 


dred and sixty-seven volumes of Christen- 
dom’s history, and the opening of the Thirty- | 
sixth Volume of this Magazine!—two note- | 
worthy events, but the latter of chiefest interest 
to us and our half-million parishioners. | 
Shelley, in a pleasant verse, has expressed the | 
idea of a past year that is sensible as well as | 
poetical : 
“Orphan Hours, the year is dead, 
Come and sigh, come and weep! 
Merry Hours, smile instead, 
For the F ial is but asleep: 
See, it smiles as it is sleeping, 
Mocking your untimely weeping.” 
There is one little personal matter connected 
with the labors of these seventeen years so unu- 
sual in the history of periodicals as to be worthy 


of mention: Of those who, as proprietors or ed- | 


itors, aided in bringing out the first Number of 
the Magazine, or who have since had proprie- 
torial or editorial connection with it, all are now 


alive and in excellent health, and meet occasion- | ‘ 


ally in the ‘‘ great room” at Franklin Square, to 
chat of past efforts and successes, and to pian 
new pleasures for the mighty audience that as- 
sembles monthly to hear, to read, to mark, learn, 


and inwardly digest the bounteous repast which 


hundreds of busy heads and busy hands—pub- 
lishers, writers, engravers, type-setters, proof- 


readers, electrotypers, printers, folders, stitch- | 


ers, binders, etc., etc., have labored to present 
to them 


Our stock of good things was never larger or | 
more varied. Contributed from every region— | 


from Acadia, the bleak land of the ‘* Blue Noses,” 


on one side of the continent; from British Colum- | 


bia, on theother; from the Canadas; from the ex- 
treme parts of our own country, ¢ and notably from 


the new and sparsely-peopled Territories, where | 
scarce other sounds are heard than the miner's | 
hammer or the woodman’s axe—come our pithi- | 


est and most original contributions. These lit- 


tle rills, gradually converging, swell finally to a | 


mighty stream, pouring into our great home res- 


ervoirs a mass of pleasantries from which, in | 


large degree, the pages of the Drawer are com- 
posed, 

Brethren, withhold not your good things! Be 
constantly sending them on! ‘The good are sure 
to appear, either here or in Harper's Weekly, or 
in Harper's Bazar, a new and most entertaining 
journal, which, for its fashion plates and illus- | 
trations as well as for its literary excellence, is | 
destined to become the great serial success of the 
day. 


Tue paragraph in the October Drawer illus- 
trating the late John Van Buren’s readiness in | 


evading an answer to inopportune questions re- | 


calls an incident that took place in Towanda, 
Pennsylvania, during the Pierce and Scott cam- 
paign. Mr. Van Buren commenced by speaking 
in commendatory terms of General Scott’s mili- 
tary career, and of the cordial relations which | 
subsisted between them personally. He then | 
dilated at some length on the impropriety of | 


nominating a military chieftain for the Presi- | 


Drawer, 


dency ; and spoke of his own consistency in hay- 
ing always maintained those sentiments, and that 
it had been the uniform policy of the Govern- 
ment to oppose large standing armies, and to 
keep up only a small peace establishment. While 
| proceeding in this style a well-known old-line 
Whig, who had a keen remembrance of the bit- 
ter contest of Jackson and Adams, and the sub- 
| sequent term of Van Buren, edged his way up to 
i | the stand, and said; 

**Mr. Van Buren, I don’t want to be consid- 
ered impertinent, but I should like to ask you a 
single question.” 

Prince John leaned forward, and, in his usual 
fascinating way, said, ‘‘ Certainly.” 

| ‘*Id like to ask who it was, while President, 
that recommended a standing army ?” 

| ‘It wasn’t General Scott,” said Mr. Van Bu- 

ren; ‘‘and I believe the man who did it was 

turned out !” 

A great laugh followed. After the meeting, 
while walking to the hotel, Mr. Van Buren asked: 
Who was the fellow that asked that question ? 
He made me turn State's evidence against my 


Sather !” 


Nor long after the professional téte-a-téte be- 
tween-Heenan and Sayers the former made a 
brief Continental tour, stopping for a few hours 
at Antwerp, whose cathedral boasts one of the 
finest of Rubens’s paintings, ** The Descent from 
the Cross,” which, oddly enough, was executed 
for the Antwerp arquebusiers as an indemniti- 
cation for a threatened lawsuit. ‘The picture was 
the object of admiration by the persons who com- 
| posed the party, one of whom pointed out the 
knowledge of anatomy exhibited by the artist in 
delineating the wonderful muscles of the arms 
and legs of the prominent characters in the pic- 
ture. Mr. Heenan, however, did not seem to see 
it in that light. His own physical frame was 
at its perfection, and probably no human being 
ever displayed a more perfect development ot 
arms and legs than he did at that moment. 
Reaching down and feeling the calves of his legs 
and the muscles above, and then pressing the 
big knobs, hard as knots, on his arms, he quietly 
remarked: ‘That's all gammon; there never 
| was any such muse sles as them onto any man” 
| A practical statement worth pages of bigh-art 
| criticism ; for, not to put too fine a point upon 
it, the Benicia Boy could have easily whipped 
the whole party of roughs whose thews and sin- 
ews were immortalized ‘by the pencil of the great 
artist. 


| 
| 


“Mr. Prestpent. I am not accustomed to 
| public speaking, and van not therefore make any 
, extended reply to the ‘toast’ you have done me 
| the honor to drink; but I wild say that,” ete., 
etc., ete.; ‘Sand, in conclusion, I beg leave to 
offer the following sentiment ” 

This is about the substance of what every body 
| has heard who has had the misfortune to assist 
at a public dinner. But of the multitudes who 
have partaken of those cheerless entertainments 
how many are aware of the origin of toasts? It 
was in this way: Originally the “toast” was 





EDITOR'S 
material, and had nothing to a with sentiment. 
It was the bit of brown bise uit which floated on 
every flowing bowl of punch. In King William’s 
or Queen Anne's days, as the fashionable loung- 
ers in the great bath, in the city of Bladud, were 
flirting in the hot water, o r taking their choc 
late on the floating cork hie or reading the 

Gazette as they sat on the invisible seats in the 
water, they were startled and delighted by, the 
apparition of a fair nymph who entered the | 

the most coquettish of dresses, and looki is 
glorious as Amphitrite herself when she glide d 
The fine gentlemen, especially, 
did her honor, according to the rough h umor of 
the times. They dippe sd their cups into the wa 
~arest to where the delighted nymph wie 
stood, and drank the liquid off to her honor and 
glory. Among the eager lookers-on from the 
llery was a young fellow in the most resplen 
dent of birthday suits, patch, powder, and sword; 
ind, drawing the latter, he exclaimed, with all 
1e figures and flowers of liberal speech then in 
common use, that he didn’t care a jico for the 
liquor, but that he was resolved to have a taste 
of the toast in it. This was meant for the lady 
in the bath, whom the rude gallant thus likened 
to the browned biscuit that in those days crowned 
the punch. As the speaker looked as if he were 
about to put his speech into action there was a 
general s¢ attering of the nymp vhs of the stream, 
vith attendant screams and breathless pauses in 


} 1 » 
along the deep. 


flight, as much inviting pursuit as they seemed to | 
ay 


read it; and there was a calling of the beaux 
for their swords, and a scrambling preparation 
to defend the lady from that loud-voiced gallant. 
He, the while, swaggered saucily off to the King’s 
Mead, where nobody troubled him; but the story 
spread through the city, and from that day the 
word ‘‘toast’” was applied to a lady to ae 
drinking honors were rendered, till it duall 
came to mean the words in which the honor was 
paid. 

From Wheaton College, Illinois, 
vored with the following ‘ Tale of a Possum.” 
It has been submitted to the scrutiny of one of 

mounced to have the true afflatus : 


“The nox was lit by lux of Luna, 
And ‘twas a nox most opportuna 
To catch a possum or a coona. 
For nix lay scattered o’er this mundus— 
A shallow nix et non profandus. 

On sic a nox, with canis unus, 

Two boys went out to hunt for coonus. 
The corpus of this bonus canis 

Was full as long as octo span is; 

But brevior legs had canis never 

Quam had hic dog—bonnus, clever— 
Some used to say, in stultum jocum, 
Quod a fie ld was too small locum 
For sic a dog to make a turnus 
Circum self from stem to sternus. 


” 


A LovisvILte correspondent sends the follow- 
ing characteristic anecdote, hitherto unpublished, 
of Mr. Lincoln. It is characteristic also of the 


pertinacity of the Western citizen when his eye | 


is fixed upon an office: 

At the time when Mr. Lincoln’s favorite son 
was lying a corpse in the White House an im- 
portunate visitor called to see the President. 
Answer was returned that he could see no one. 
Again the individual sent up his name, with the 
statement that he had come a thousand miles to 


we are fa- | 


the leading Freshmen of Columbia College, and | 


DRAWER. 

see the President on important business, and 
could not remain’ in the city longer than that 
day. Thus importuned the President admitted 
him. 

** Mr. Lincoln,” said he, without preface, ‘*the 
office of in our State, will be vacant in 
few days by resignation, and I have come on 
solicit the appointment for myself.” 

lie was proceeding to set forth his claims and 
unroll his papers when the President interrupted 
him: 

“My good friend, I have just lost a beloved 
child by death. Tis body lies now in this house 
and I do think you might have postponed your 
application until after I had buried my dead 

For a moment the 
aback; but, gathering up his documents, | 
turned to the President, and asked : 

** Well, Mr. Lincoln, how soon will the Si } 


come off ? 
a 


applicant seemed taken 
? 


Tue following, transcribed from the head 
stone of a child buried in Lyons, New York, 
not remarkable for pathos, is at least noticeable 
for its observance of the proprieties : 

Last rosy ray of departed Hope! 

“Thou didst leave this world while thy Father was 
far away, and thy sainted Mother in Heaven! 

**But the Father of thy dear departed Mother did 
see that thine obsequies were properly performed |’ 

What more could hay 

Ir is seldom that the name of Dr. Watts is as 
sociated so intimately with that of Shakspeare as 
was heard recently at an evening meeting in one 
of the interior towns of Maine: 

A young brother, zealous in the good work, 
but whose ardor had carried him somewhat b 
yond his depth, spoke of the glorious life here 
after, ‘‘ when, forgetting the cares and troubles 
of this world, we shall be gathered together in 
the world above, and shall all join in singing that 
old familiar hymn : 


e been asked ? 


**Now is the winter of our discontent 
f rlorious summer—!'" 

Tus from one of the gravest of our 
judges : 

An ‘ould counthryman,” Tom Donovan, w 
severely hurt. His friend, Tim Murphy, heard 
the doctors t alking of the injuries. ‘* He had, 
they said, ‘a co mpound comminuted-contused 
fracture of the ‘tibula,’ a stellated fracture of 
the cranium, and an abrasion of the os frontis.” 
Tim listened, awe-stricken. Phil Donohue can 
** Bad enough! 
The docthors (Hea 


! 
— Tr 
| quickly to know how Tom was. 


“ee 


| said Tim. Bad enough! 
en be praised for larnin’!) have towld me ail 
about it. He’s a dead man! Ad his Lati 
yt wits are wownde d, and he won't live Soive 

| its!” 

Ex-Governor Brices, of Massachusetts 
| used to relate the following, which a correspond- 
ent avers has not been in print: 

In the old stage-coach days an Irishman was 
traveling in New England. Arriving late at the 
town where they were to spend the night, Pat 
discovered, to his dismay, that his only chance 
for sleep was to share the couch of a colored 
brother. The natural repugnance of his race 


made him loth to accept the situation, but being 
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very tired he submitted with as good a grace 

possible. In the night some mischievous bane 
blackened his face. In the morning fifteen miles | 
were to be traveled before breakfast. Our Celtic 


friend was wakened just in time to spring into | 


the carriage as it was moving off. At their stop- 
ping-place he found no convenience for washing. 
Stepping up to a glass to arrange his hair he 
started back in horror, exclaiming: ‘* Be jabers, 
you've woke that durty nagur, and left me fifteen 
miles behint !” 


To desire a change of sex is not commonly 


considered a manly aspiration; to weep about it | 


seems ludicrous. Yet the thing has been done, 
and on the tented field. In the very fiercest of the 
battle at Malvern Hill General Lee encountered 


a tall Johnny Reb in full retreat, and blubbering | 


fearfully. He stopped him and shamed him ; 
but the fellow openly avowed cowardice, and said 
he knew he was a coward when they ‘scripted him. 
** Well,” said the patient but vexed General. 
‘that may be, but you need not bellow about it 
like a great baby.” 
** Baby!” echoed the conscript, 
was a baby, and a gal baby at that!” 
As a warrior the General regarded the party 
défective, and paused not for further colloquy. 


** Last Fourth of July,” says a correspondent, 


‘I wish I 


**T drove up to a small village in Iowa, and found | 
most of the inhabitants on their way to the grove | 


to keep the Fourth. Of course I went with the 
multitude, and found an assemblage of some two 
hundred people, in holiday dress and in the best | 
possible humor. Presently the officer of the day | 


marched upon the platform and took his seat. | 


He was followed by the President of the day, 
who, stepping to the front, said: * Fellow-citi 
zens, the time has arrived to commence these 
exercises. We have waited some time for Col- 
onel ——, but as he has not come we will go on | 
without him. It is usual on such occasions to | 
seek the presence of Heaven, and the Committee 
have tried to get some one licentiated to act in 
such cases, but have not been able to get any one. 
If there is any body in the crowd who is disposed | 
to do this let him come forward. We will wait 
a minute.’ He waited, but no ‘licentiated’ per- 
son appeared. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘we'l/ have the 
next best thing—we'll have the Declaration of 
Tndepu ndence read!’ And it wis read; and aft- 
er that we had the oration and our dinner in the 
woods.” 

Lorp Broveuam, in his celebrated speech 
upon Law Reform, delivered in the House of Com- 
mons, said: ‘‘ He was guilty of no error, he was 
chargeable with no exaggeration, he was be- 
trayed by his fancy into no metaphor, who once 
said that all we see about us—kings, lords, and 
commons, the whole machinery of the state, all | 
the apparatus of the system, and its varied work- 
ings—end in simply bringing twelve good men into 
a box ae 


Dean Swirt's brief but celebrated charity 
sermon, delivered in Dublin, on the text, ‘He | 
who giv ‘eth unto the poor lendeth unto the Lord,” 
has been read by every one, for the entire dis- | 
course is contained in a single line: 

** If you like the security, down with the dust.” 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


We have bene’ of another sermon, preached 
not long since in behalf of an eleemosyni wry insti- 
tution, which concluded in this style: 

‘*Such is the importance and excellence of 
this institution that no man can possib ly be pre 
| vented from bestowing liberally, ace ording x to his 
ability. Whoever, therefore, shrinks fro m his 
duty on this occasion must be inevitably concluded 
to be in debt 

It brought the legal tenders, 


| 


In the »nemorable ‘‘ hard-cider” Presidential 
contest much doggerel was written and sung, and 
many a point carried thereby. It was the first 
political campaign in which the vocalist was of 
as much importance as the stump-orator, and 
where every political assemblage was opened and 
closed with song. Who can forget the following 
verse in one of those inspiriting carols : 


| 
| 
| 


“A rooster jumped upon the fence 
Just as the sun was rising; 

And Vil be blowed if, when he crowed, 
"Twa'n't Clay and Frelinghuysen !” 


And there was another, referring to an ante- 
cedent political event that had taken place in 
Texas, which is thus set forth: 

‘The little star of Texas 
You tried to brush away; 
It served to light us while we skinned 
Your Mister Cooney Clay !" 





Weare reminded of these old-time occurrences 
by the receipt of a letter from a prominent goy- 
ernment functionary in Texas, inclosing a leg 
document which, though it can not with perfec ct 
propriety be cited as a specimen of belles-lettres 
is nevertheless sufficiently accurate to show tha 
the spirit of justice is not yet wholly extinct in 
the Lone-Star State, and that the judicial ormin 
| in Hunt County is not to be draggled in the dust. 
We copy verbatim : 


Tue Strate or Textas,. To enny legal ofisser of 
County or Henr. J Hunt county Grting 4 

| hear By comanded to Take the B dy of John Ma 
| and Bring him Before the under Signed or som ~ 
ofiser of Hunt County to ansur the complante of 
| Stat of Texias in a plee of steeling and caring a Way 
| the proppaty of one John Banty with inte nte to de- 
| fraud the oner out of the Right of said propparty a 
| ganst the peas and dignaty of the Stat of te xias he 
| Infale knot But make Dew Re turns of this Right wit ith 
| your act there on this July the 11 day of 1867 
j C. 8. B- 

J. P. Prect No 4 

Frontine the residence of Judge P——, in 
the pleasant village of Owego, at intervals of a 
few feet, stand three original ‘* monarchs of th« 
forest.’’ Pioneer woodmen and modern aldermen 
have alike spared these trees, notwithstanding 
that they are located in the very middle of the 
sidewalk, and are voted a nuisance by tipsy pe- 
destrians and grumbling tax-payers. One fine 
day, not many years ago, a distinguished disciple 
of Blackstone, an occesional votary of Bacchus, 
resident hereabouts, having tarried too “ee at the 
wine-cup, concluded to tarry no longer, but take 
a walk. Chance turned his uncertain footsteps 
in the direction of the Judge’s residence. As he 
neared the scene of our story confidence in his 
sobriety and understanding grew apace, and his 
| pace grew according. Suddenly locomotion was 
| arrested by direct collision with the first of these 

famous trees. Recoiling a moment our hero, 
| who is a model of manners, made as profound an 
obeisance as his condition would warrant, and 
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with an earnest ‘‘ Beg your pardon” moved for- | Many years ago one of these *‘ safe” controversies 
ward. <A few steps farther and he encountered | agit: ited the advertis sing columns of the press 
the second stately sentinel. By skillful maneu- | Mr. Marvin being on one side, and some other 
yring he man: wed to secure his fallen chapeau, | person competing with him. ‘The story is that 
and with another salaam and apology he passed | a safe from each of the contending manufactories 
on, only to run with increased momentum into | was placed in the midst of a huge pile of com- 

brave old oak” number three, which knocked | bustible matter. Before the torch was applied 
him flat as a flounder. After a series of efforts | a chicken was placed in each safe and locked up. 
he succeeded in recovering his equilibrium, and, | After the conflagration the safes were opened, 
extending the ri ght hand of friendship, he hum-| when the pullet in one was found to be com 
bly ejac ulated : ‘Stranger, excuse me !” - His pletely broiled; while the little rooster in the 
ogy was not accepted; and backing-up | Marvin safe was found to be actually frozen to 
tinst the Judge's fence, he stood with folded | death, so completely had the fire outside con 
is, bloody nose, and owly eyes, regarding the | densed and chilled the atmosphere within! 








causes of his discomfiture. He had thus lingered —. 

a full half-hour when a good Samaritan passed AN engineer on the Middle Creek Railroad, 
that way, and seeing our legal friend in this sor- | Pennsylvania, while making a survey through 
ry predicament, accosted him with: Snyder County, stopped at a farm-house, where 
"sey say, Squire, what you doing there ?” he saw hanging in the parlor a pen-and-ink sketel 





‘‘ Why don’t you see, you fool?” hiccoughed | of a tombstone and weeping willow. On the 
the learned counsel. “2's waiti J Jor this | tombstone was written: 
,? 

“BATTLE OF SHILOH, 

ocmaae | Arrit 6, 1862.” 

Tue gallantry and scorn of all peril that ani 
mated _ better s rt of the old I ire Department lowing: 
is still a pleasant subject of « hat with old firemen | 7) = 5. wes been Merch the O00 fee i 
and old residenters. Sometimes these legends | town of West Dresden, State of New York where the 
g in that strict veracity | wi icke d cease from trou bling and the weary are at 


wOocessi ( Iss 
p ession to po ss! 


And underneath, inscribed on a scroll, the fol 





may seem to be wan 
required in an affidavit, but they are nevertheless ; Test. 
good enough to tell. For example: The entire corps proposed to start at once for 

One of ** Big Sixes” men had rushed into a| West Dresden. 
burning building to rescue a child. The flames 





had cut off his egress, and drove him to the fourth THosE who remember the gay and fascinating 
story. All means of escape appearing to be gone, | Captain Magruder as a captain of artillery at 





he opened one of the windows and called out: Newport, and as a notable example of the height 
**T say, Jakey, jus’ you bring the old squirt | to which military refinements can be carried, will 


down to the kerb, put on a three-inch nozzle, | enjoy the following : 


and let her come! Jakey he put on the nozzle, In 1863 Magruder, then a Confederate Gen 
the boys manned the breaks, up comes a stream eral, had camped at a comfortable place, and 
as big as a Bolony and stiff as a poker. I jus’ | made his head-quarters at a country-house with 
ne ty rte little ‘un in the old coat, put my | broad, cool verandas. Dinner for himself and 
legs and arms tight round the stream, and slid staff was placed on table, when a reckless young 


down to the pavement without hurtin’ me or the | Kentuckian passed by, looked at the spread, and, 
child! Jf you don’t believe it, you can jus’ come | liking it, quietly sat down, regardless of the com- 





down to the house and see the baby f pany and b gan to eat. 

—— | ‘*My friend,” said Magruder, sternly, ‘‘do 

A Harrrorp gentleman, who recently visited | you know in whose company you are dining ?” 

certain temples of the classic drama in this city, |" ‘* Company?” replied Kentucky. ‘No; I 
criticises the pronunciation of acters who claim | used to be very particular about company, but 
to be ‘‘ stars” in the profession, ** Familiar | since I got to be a soldier I don’t care a red who 
lines,” he says, ‘‘are pronounced as follows: | I eat with!” 
‘Anjills and min’sters of gur-race defen dus ;’ What further was said or done about it is not 


‘Dead for a duck-it;’ ‘The potint pison;’ ‘A | stated, but the ending is good enough as it stands. 
fellow of most infi-night wit and me-ost ex-slunt — 
fancee ;’ ‘ Thawr and resolve into a jew;’ ‘The Ix a general way medical folk are not apt to 
gelass of fashion and the me-old of farm ;’ ‘The | be jocose. Is it because daily duty compels them 
me-ous tur-rap;’ ‘Than wuz ey. ~ du-reemed uv | to look upon sickness and suffering? Now and 
in ye-ure fe-loso-fee ;’ and so on, then, however, some reckless practitioner, im- 
Affectation in pronunciation was once capital- | patient of pulse-feeling, demands a gufiaw from 
ly taken off at a little dinner-party where Thack- | his brethren, and has sufficient astuteness to 
eray and Angus B. Reach (a Punch writer) were know that the pleasantest and easiest way of 
present. Mr. Reach preferred to be addressed as | obtaining it is to have a little supper. On such 
Mr. Re-ak. At the close of the dinner, when | occasions the medicos are not more ready to tap 
fruit became in order, Thackeray took a peach, | the jocular vein than they are to tap the jugular. 





and, handing it to his friend, said: ‘‘Re-ak, Not long since the members of the New York 
won't you take a pe-ak ?” Medical Club were summoned to attend a regu- 
” lar meeting at the residence of Doctor Paine, in 


THE contest between the Chickering and | West Fourteenth Street, and the notice ran in 
Steinway cohorts having come to a lull, other | the following classic style : 
combatants have entered the arena. The ‘‘ Safe” “SCIENS. SOCIALITE, SOBRIETE.” 
men have unlocked their thunder-bolts, and Her- Doctores ! Ducum nex mundi nitu Panes: tri 
ring and Chatwood now contest for the mastery. | at ait. Expecto meta fumen tu te & eta beta j 
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atTENto uno Dux, hamor clam pati, sum parates, 
homine, ices, jam, etc. Sideror Hoc. 
“PESTO RESONAN FLOAS SOLE.” 
Nov. Ebor. Sep. 20, 1867. 


Tue Pan-Anglican Council of Bishops, held at 
Lambeth in September last, brought together 
from the four quarters of the globe many very 
able and pious prelates, and it is to be hoped that 
their suggestions will be productive of good. But 
somehow it happens that every serious movement 
in England is sure to beget a little mirth. Who, 
for example, but an excessive Nonconformist 
would have written for a Dissenting journal the 
following items of 

ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS. 

More Bishops.—The next African Episcopos is to be 
a black man. This is the first concession to the cry 
of Moor Bishops. 

Rural Deans,—The number is to be increased by 
ten, who are to have the superintendence of our ca- 


thedral choirs. They are to be entitled Tooral-Rooral 
Deans. 


A CLERICAL correspondent, in reading the 
proof of a Church Manual, not long since, came 
to ‘‘ rheumatism,” Matt. xxviii. 6. For *‘ rheu- 
matism” read ‘‘ resurrection.” But the tongue 
is sometimes at fault. The same proof-reader 
gave notice, a few Sabbaths since, that at the 


close of the service a collection would be taken | 


up for ‘incidental experiences” (instead of ** ex- 
penses”’). 

**In my course of pastoral visitation, several 
years since,” says our friend, ‘*I called upon a 
parishioner who was slightly indisposed. After 
attempting to converse with him for some time, 
and getting only monosyllabie answers, I said : 

**Shall L offer a short prayer with you?” 

**Short or long, according to your own judg- 
ment!” 

I could not suppress a smile; but, to hide it, 
followed my first suggestion with a second : 

** What shall I pray for?” 

** Exercise your own discretion in the selec- 
tion of topics!” 

There was fervor! 


In a case of questionable patriotism, ‘‘ the 


force of doubting can no further go” than is 
evinced in the following, sent to the Drawer from 
Nashville, Tennessee. It was found among many 
other claims left with our correspondents for col- 
lection : 
F *“CaMP NEAR FRANKLIN, Tenn., Aug. 30, 1862. 
“T certify that I have received of D. Hamilton ten 
(10) bush. corn, ¢f he is a loral man. 
“ Coaries M. Harvey, 
“Q.-M. Sergt. Co. B Cav. 36 Ill. Vols.” 
Evicently that sergeant had small faith in 
D. H., but the corn he must have. 


Tue recent inauguration at Boston of the 
statue of Edward Everett, sculptured by Story, 
a son of the eminent jurist, recalls an incident 
that occurred at a dinner at which Mr. Everett 
and Judge-Story assisted. ‘Toasts being in or- 
der, and the Judge being called upon, he made 
a neat, complimentary little speech about Mr. 
Everett, and concluded by an allusion to the 


fame he had acquired in the literary and polit- | 


ical world : 
‘** Fame,” said the Judge, ‘‘ rises where Ever- 
had 


ett goes! 
In good time came Mr. Everett's turn, who 


lited the White Mountains. 


repaid the courtesies of his distinguished friend 
by saying: 

** However high my fame may rise, I am cer- 
tain it will never get above one Story !” 

That he will live in Story has now become hi- 
| story. The statue is pronounced to be a be: 
ful work of art. 


1 


Tue “Diamond” edition, the *‘ Globe” edi- 
| tion, the ** Household” edition, and the what-not 
editions of Dickens give much pecunious com- 
| fort to newspaper publishers who have space for 
| advertisements. But humorous as Dickens is, 
| has he written a line more ludicrous than that 
which forms the concluding line of this para 
graph? It seems that a type-setter “‘ setting” 
| price-list of books for a Syracuse dealer, came to 
| Dickens’s works, and the first on the list being 
| ‘* Barnaby Rudge,” supposed the author had 
made a mistake, and gravely corrected the error 
| by putting the work into type in the following 
form : 
Barny 





by Rudge $1 50 


Nor long ago, in Brooklyn, there passed qui- 
etly from this scene of toil and trouble the soul 
of Mrs. Mary Arnod. Eighty-three years ago 
she came to Long Island, and at the time of her 
decease she had attained the remarkable age of 
one hundred and two years. 

Old Madame Rothschild, mother of the mighty 
capitalists, attained the age of ninety-eight.’ Ler 
wit, which was remarkable, and her intellectua 
faculties, which were of no common order, were 
preserved to the end. In her last illness, when 
| surrounded by her family, her physician bei 

present, she said in a suppliant tone to the lat- 
ter: 
‘**Dear doctor, try to do something for me.” 
**Madame, what can I do? I can not make 
you young again.” 
| **No, doctor, I don’t want to be young ag: 
but I want to continue to grow old.” 
| Marve has so far resumed her position in the 
| temperate zone as to commence, gradually, to be 
jocular. Sometimes her joke is a little one, and 
rather cold, owing doubtless to her being so far 
north. By way of patting Maine on the back 
we print the following from a Portland man, 
who preserved 1t with a few other valuables from 
destruction at the great fire. This is it: 
We have a good, jovial citizen who has an 
understanding requiring 14's, army size. This 
| size is apparently increased by numerous corns, 
bunions, ete., ete., making them altogether the 
hugest pair of feet in all this region. In com- 
pany with a few friends this cheerful person vis- 
After a short ab- 
sence one of the party returned, and on being 
questioned as to the welfare of the rest, replied 
that they were all well excepting ‘‘ Bill,” who 
had met with an accident; the poor fellow had 
caught one foot in ‘* The Notch,” and sprained 
his ankle in endeavoring to get it out! 
And this is sent to us as a pleasing anecdote! 


VERY many queer things copied from grave- 
stones have been sent to the Drawer, but we 
have rarely had occasion to reproduce any thing 
more thoroughly serio-comic than the following, 
ranscribed from a tombstone in Dover, New 





EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





Hampshire. 
first seen ‘‘ J. H.” was among the 
He is now among the defunct ; 
mains as originally cut, viz. : 
REPOSITORY OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
Joszeru Har SWELL, INANIMATED, 
Is 


—-— et. —. 


* animate.” 
but the stone re- 


3eTSEY HARTWELL, INANIMATED, 
Died 7th ——, 1862. Aet. 68, 
The following embraces a period | of 41 years. In 
all of our relations in life toward each other there has 


been naught but one continuation of fidelity and lov- } 


ing-kindness. 

We have 
others, secretly or otherwise, 
lat ed to subjugate the masses of the people to the 
dictation of the few. And n¢ ow we will return to our 

ymmon mother with our individualities in life unim- 
paired to pass through toge cher the ordeal of earth's 
chemical laboratory, preparatory to recuperation. 

HER LAS®P EXCLAMATIONS: 

“If you should be taken away I could not survive 
you.” 

“How happy we have lived together !” 

Oh, how you will miss me!’ 

“Think not, Mr. Hartwell, I like yon the less for 
being in the situation you are in.” 

‘No; it only strengthens my affections.” 


that which was calcu- 


To those who have made professi ms of frien 


idship, 
1 have then falsified them by living acts 


Pass on. 


Ir is a good thing to be loyal; good to teach 
little youngsters and youngstresses tq be loyal; 
not bad to think of the starry banner in all sorts 
of places, among all sorts and conditions of men. 
As they say at Jerome Park, a *‘ good send off” 
at life's outset is, four one, better than a 
‘false start.” A sad case of irregular start 
comes to us from Sterling, Illinois, which has 
one of the best Sunday-schools in the State. In 

e juvenile department of that school taught 
Mrs. Smith, who had picked up a class of ur- 
chins not old enough to read, whom she taught 
by ‘‘rote.” On a recent Sunday good Mrs. 
Smith propounded to the class the following his- 
torical interrogatory: ‘* Who was the first man?” 
A little fellow straightened up, feeling that he 
was competent to answer that question, and not 
half try. 
and in a shrill little voice, he confidently sung 
out: ** Andrew Johnson !” 

That precocious head of copper should be 
placed under the tutelage of Parson Brownlow, 
or some other thorough-going Baptist, if a sat- 
isfactory position in futuro is desired for him. 


to 


Trve poetry has been defined by Mr. James 
Russell Lowell as 
“Suthin’ combinin’ morril truth 
With phrases sech as strikes,” 


though perhaps Mister Lowell didn’t exactly 


mean that as his definition of poetry. In the 
following little gem there are moral truths and 
striking phrases. It is from the pen of Mrs. 
Lushington—a most charming person—wife of 
the eminent Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow, and sister of Mr. Tennyson. It was 
addressed to some of her American friends : 

To loving hearts my soul draws near, 

And be they sad, or gay, or queer, 

Most warmly are they welcomed here 

My brothers. 


Great hearts with sympathies most keen, 
Sad hearts with aspects most serene, 
Whose depth of tears is never seen— 

My brothers. 


At the time the inscription was | 


never participated nor countenanc'd in | 


With eyes flashing with brightness, | 


| stranger was a shy young man, 


Who yet enjoy the wholesome jest, 
The hearty laugh, with honest zest, 
And for an hour they leave the rest 
My brothers. 


Whatever phase their minds may take, 
Whatever moods their souls may shake, 
I love them for their true hearts’ sake 

My brothers. 
And yet they rest not here, ah! no, 
Such souls must ever onward go, 
E’en unto weal and unto woe 

My brothers. 
Ah heavenward, say we- etraggie 
Brave hearts, until your work b 
By violence is the king 


on, 
» done, 
rdom won— 

My brothers. 


Canpor compels us to say that our colored 
brother must undergo much drilling in his nouns 
and verbs, as well as in his theology, before he 
can become a first-class preacher. Here, for in- 
stance, is a case where there is evidently a large 
margin for improvement both in geography and 
Scripture : 

An old negro was preaching in a iarge shed 
on the banks of the Cumberland River, op posi ite 
Nashville. “He had spo ken of the miracles of 
our Lord, and how easily he could have escaped 
from the Jews if he had wished to do so. Said 
he: ‘* Dar was one time de Jews thot dat de} 
had ‘im; but at de berry moment dey thot dey 
had der hands on him he was thirty thousand 
furlongs across de Filantic Ocean !” 
good man meant well, but as a st 
of fact his concluding sentence 
controversy. 


The atement 


is fairly open to 


The Hen Convention recently held in this city 
passed off in eggcellent styl ” So also did the 
Burlington County (New Jersey) Agricultural 
Exhibition, held at Mount Holly in October. 
Among the poultry on view at the latter show 
was one superb rooster, in a on 
which was tied a small card announcing the 

breed of the bird, as follows: 
“Coats & « 


superb coop, 


mwa.” 


In a very scarce book—Hal's Parochiel His- 
tory of Cornwall—published at Exeter in 1750, 
mention is made of Killigrew, the celebrated 
Master of the Revels, temp. Charles I1., though 
he never was formally installed Court Jester. 
The following anecdote will show, at all events, 
that he deserved the appointment, even though 
he did not get it: When Louis XIV. showed 
him his pictures at Paris the King pointed out 
to him a picture of the Crucifixion between two 
portraits. ‘That on the right,” added his Ma- 
jesty, ‘“‘is the Pope, and that on the left is my- 
self.” ‘*I humbly thank your Majesty,” replied 
the wit, ‘‘ for the information; for though I have 
often heard that our Lord was crucified between 
two thieves, I never knew who they were till 
now.” 

Wuen Count D’Orsay first came to England 
as a very young man, and was about twenty-two 


| years of age, he was invited to dine at Holland 


House, where he was seated next to Lady Hol- 
land herself, who supposed that the handsome 
awe-struck by 
her majestic selfishness. Owing to a considera- 
ble abdominal development her ladyship was 
continually letting her napkin slip from her lap 
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to the floor, and as often as she did so she smiled 
blandly, but authoritatively, on the French count, 
and asked him to pick it up. 
pliéd several times, but at last, tired of this ex- 
ercise, he said, to her great surprise, ‘* Ne ferais- 
je pas mieux, Madame, de m/asseoir sous la ta- 
ble, afin de pouvoir vons passer la serviette plus 
rapidement ?” 


Captain F—— is a brave man, and made a 
gallant reputation as an officer during the late 
war, but at home he resigas command. 
at home waiting orders in the summer of 65, 
and his linen was consigned to his wife’s bureau, 


usually occupied by her own things solely ; but | 


then jointly. The Captain is not a patient man, 
and when he wanted a clean shirt, and went to 
the bureau for it, he frequently got, as he avers, 
a clean ‘‘shimmy.” So he formed a plan of 
pulling the drawers out, tipping them over on 
the floor, and ‘lighting too” the pile indiscrim- 
inately till he got wht he was in search of. Of 
course Mrs, F- 
some *‘ scenes” on such occasions. One warm, 
clear day that summer we were all sitting on the 
piazza, and Mrs. F- 
telegram in the paper: ‘‘ Trouble in the Presi- 
dent's Bureau.” ; 
what that means.” ‘*Oh,” replied Captain F——, 
**T suppose the President wanted a clean shirt, 
and so has been tipping over his wife’s drawers.” 
We all concurred in that view of the subject. 
That piazza was a favorite resort that summer. 
The Captain’s infant son was one of the party 
one showery day; the clouds had cleared away, 
and the sun was shining brightly, when sudden- 
ly the patter of rain-drops fell upon the ear. 
“What! raining again?” says the Captain. 
**Oh no,” replied Mrs. F——, ‘‘it is only a 
little son-shower !” 


Ir is the custom in Mexico for the church to 
require a foreigner, wishing to marry a native, 
to bring proof that he is not already a married 
man. An American, about to marry a Sefiorita 
of very good family, was required to furnish the 
proof of his being a bachelor. Not finding any 
of his countrymen who knew him sufficiently 
well to testify to this fact, he determined to sup- 
ply the deficiency with the oath of a native. 
Meeting a Mexican in the street, whom he had 
never seen before, our countryman proposed to 
him that he should swear to his being unmar- 
ried, for the cousideration of five dollars. 
Sefor, after a moment’s study, told the ‘‘ Grin- 
go:” ‘*Get down on your hands and knees and 
creep about.” Not exactly understanding what 
he was at, our friend obeyed, much to the det- 
riment of his unmentionables. ‘The other party 
then told him he was all right; that he would 


He politely com- 


He was | 


— remonstrated, and there were | 


— read the heading of a | 


“Well,” says she, ‘‘I wonder | 


| the diffusion of John Barleycorn. 
The | 


and of his excellence, when he replied: * Yes 
|yes; Dr. F—— is a most excellent old man: 
he has every one of the virtues except REsIGNA- 
tTIon!” Now that the good old man has for 


many, many years been dead and gone, one of 
the students asks whether the former Vice-Pres- 
ident, but now President, is not lacking in the 
| same virtue he thought so desirable in his prede- 


cessor { 


Snort iy before the war the writer was stop- 
ping with Major S——, of Union County, North 
Carolina. He was a Scotchman turned Metho- 
dist, and very fond of using the Scriptures in 
justification of slavery, owning, as he did, a large 
|number of slaves. Being old, his patriarchal 
| appearance was striking as he threw himself on 

his comfortable chair and remarked, among oth- 
|er things: ‘**I want to be no better than Abra- 
ham — faithful Abraham—who had servants, 
slaves, born in his own house,” ete., ete. Pro- 
| voked by his repetition in several ways of this 
argument from Abraham’s example, I replied: 
** Major S——, I have been several days now 
in your house, and have failed to find more than 
Mrs. S——._If the example of Abraham 
was so worthy of imitation in the one case, why 
not in the other?” 5 

The peculiar institution was not further allud- 

ed to. 


one 


RockForD, Illinois, a thrifty city on the prai- 
ries, contains about 8000 ** head” of inhabitants, 
an abundance of children, and over 30 churches. 

| One of the finest edifices in the city belongs to 
the Old School Presbyterians, owing to the fol- 
lowing incident : 

The back-bone and sinews of the society were 
| embodied in one gentleman, by power of whose 
sequins the affairs of the church were ruled. 
The original building was a wooden rookery, ey- 
idently a section of a railroad woodshed, paint- 
ed brown, and furnished with steps, seats, and a 
pulpit. The old Scotch Covenanters would have 
been too happy if such a building had fallen to 
their lot; but modern taste could not endure it, 
and it was resolved to build. This, however, 
;could not be done without the co-operation of 
{the opulent person before mentioned. Aware 
|of this, he adopted the Fabian policy. Years 
passed on. ‘The street leading to the ‘‘ rookery” 
| was lined with ‘‘ groceries,” mainly devoted to 
One night a 
stranger appeared on this street, As he moved 
|along he sampled each bar, to ascertain where 

the most copious drinks could be had for the 
| money, and coming up to the church, innocent- 
ly went in, opening his pocket-book as he stag- 
gered up the aisle. ‘The house was full, and the 
gestures of the preacher he mistook for an invi- 








tation to approach. The absence of all the par- 
aphernalia of a bar was not incompatible with 
that of a Rockford saloon. Something “‘ struck 
him.” Discovering his mistake, he immediately 

Docror M—— was for many years Vice- | exclaimed: ‘*Thed—1! I've been to the Lord's 
President of P——— College, the ‘worthy Presi- | house over and over, but this is the first time I 
dent of which was the Rev. Dr. F——. ‘The | was ever inside his barn!” and disappeared. _ 
former was evidently very willing, not to say| The opulent parishioner was touched. His 
impatient, that the latter should resign, and so | piety could endure no such stigma; his shekels 
make way for him to take on himself the full | were forthwith subscribed; and the result is 
honors of the full Presidency. One day a friend | one of the most beantiful church edifices in the 
was speaking to him of the good old President, | West. 


swear that the American had not been married 
since he knew him, and that was, since the time 
he crawl d! 
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